A SHADOW IN THE WILD 


^T'his is a powerfully Written novel which 
grips the reader from the start and never lets 
go right up to its magnificent climax. 

It concerns a little girl, picking flowers in 
a forest, who zuit nesses the murder of an old 
prn^^ector by a man she knows. From that 
moment terror pursues her, fjpr the murderer 
becomes azuare of the fact that she has seen 
his crime, and he is determined to silence her. 

T here are stories which stand out and be- 
comes etched in one*s memory. It is no exag- 
geration to say that this study in terror and 
growing suspense is one of them. 
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S TAND anywhere in Southern California and you may 
see tlie mountains simply 5>y turning your head. An 
ubiquitous backdrop, they hover over the narrow 
coastal plain, for ever separating it from the harsh desert 
to the east. Lacking water, they are not fertile, nor are they 
rich in precious minerals. Pioneers, pushing west, found 
them only barrier and not a stopping-place. They crossed 
the ranges, soihetimes with great hardship, and built their 
homes and their cities in the gentle valleys beyond. They 
did not linger. Neither did those who came after them. 
As a result, the mountains have scarcely felt a man's im- 
print or been altered by his presence. 

On the map it would appear otherwise. But maps are 
boastful. • They show the highways by which man travels 
through the mountains or the air routes by which he flies 
above them. They give names to peaks and streams and val- 
leys, and elevations above sea level and distances in miles. 
In doing this, maps foster tVe comforting illusion that the 
wilderness has been vanquished and that what Southern 
Californians call the “ back* country " differs from their 
individual back yards only in size. But it^is just an illusion. 

Take a man of the coastal plain, strip him of his car 
and road map, remove him from the paved highway — in 
some spots no farther than a hundred yards — and he will 
And himself in a world where he is as much a stranger as he 
•would be in the middle of the Amazon or Sahara. It 
can be a terrifying world of forbidding canyons and treach- 
erous ridges, a criss-crossing up-and-down world of dead 
ends and awesomq vastness, cruel and inhospitable. And 
man, though a more complex organisfti tharPthe lower ani- 
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10 A SHADOW IN THE WILD 

inals, does not possess their homing ftistinct or^heir adapt- 
ability. Detached from his well-ordered environment, he 
often becomes confused, panicky, lost. Occasionally, he 
dies. This happens to the mature as well as the foolish, to 
the strong as well as the weak. 

And if it should happen to a child* . . . 
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S HE had come as far from camp as was allowed. She 
realizedtthat when she looked back and could barely 
distinguish*the shape of the tent among the pine trees. 
Yet the wild flowers she had come to pick were still a hun- 
dred yards or so farther on, in the middle of the broad 
meadow that was called Chinese Flat. For a moment she 
hesitated, remembering her father's explicit instructions. 
But Father — she no longer thought of him Daddy, though 

he would fSrefer it — was taking his afternoon nap and surely 
he wouldn't mind if she went just a little way farther. 
There was nothing to be afraid of. Besides, she reasoned 
smugly, I'm not exactly a baby any more, for gosh sakes! 

Janie Cooper was ten that ^mmer. As she firmly believed, 
she was no longer a baby. BAt neither had she crossed the 
line into adolescence, as she lAed to assume. It was an in- 
visible barrier against which she pushed impatiently, caus- 
ing it to bend rather than break. Her mind was given to 
occasional flights of fancy whose sophistication would have 
surprised her parents had they been aware of them. On 
the other hand, she still played happily with dolls. Physi- 
tally, Jan^ was about average, perhap| a trifle taller than 
most, thin with long coltish legs and regular features that 
gave no definite clue as to whether she would turn out to be 
pretty or plain. She was an only child and, consequently, 
somewhat spoiled. And, occasionally? lonel^. 
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A SHADOW IN THE WILD 

• 

Like most imaginative persons, Jatiie Coopef didn't mind 
facing lonely, at least on certain occasions. There as even 
a melancholy kind of sweetness about it. Like to-day, for 
instance. It was somewhat thrilling to wander the broad 
meadow, the only moving creature, and imagine herself com- 
pletely alone in the world. Of codrse, she knew better, so 
it was really all right. She was only in the Enca^jito Moun- 
tains, which she could se« from her bedroom window at 
home every day, and their camp in Portal Canyon was only 
a mile from Hannah Crossing and that little settlement was, 
in turn, only a mile from the main highway which led to 
the city where she lived. 

“ I wish I could stay here for ever," she said aioud, almost 
meaning it. But the week's camping tripf so eagerly an- 
ticipated, was now nearly over and, with it, the summer 
holidays. Sunday, Father would have to take her back to 
Mother so she might begin school the next day. Janie had 
still not yet got used to thinking of her parents as separate 
entities living ^part from each other. It had all been 
explained to her very carefully and, of course, sh^was fami- 
liar with the idea of divorce from television. But the why 
of it still eluded her young mind. Why couldn't they live 
together again and be happy instead of . . . 

She forgot her plaintive minings at the sight of the bed 
of yellow deerweed that blbomed beside the trickle of 
water known as Linger Creet. She ran forward and knelt 
to gather the long-stemmed flowers and fashion them into 
a bouquet. They're like fairy gold, she thought, and in- 
stantly embarked upon another fantasy wherein a prince 
happened to ride by and saw her there and fell in love with 
her and carried her away to his palace to live happily ever 
after. But^hen she saw her reflection in the placid creelf 
and had to grin. I don't look much like a princess right 
now. To save brushing, her hair had been tied back rather 
sloppily with a green ribbon and her tanned face bore some 
fain^ traces orthe cherry pie they had eaten at lunch. Her 
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clothing wa^ heterogeiipous — dark green cycling jeans, an 
old Brownie blouse that was quite snug now, a red tw^l 
jacket, dirty white socks and (her special pride) genuine 
Indian moccasins that her father had bought at the lodge 
in Hannah Crossing. From a leather thong about her neck 
dangled a toy telescopes with a tiny compass inset on the 
barrel, another present from her father. 

Janie unslung the telescope Jjjand studied the compass, 
aligning the needle with the big N as she had been taught 
to do. Now let’s see, she thought, suppose I was lost . . . 
Of course, she wasn’t but it was fun to pretend. A rise of 
ground prevented her from actually seeing Portal Canyon, 
where their ^amp was, but she knew it was there to the west. 
Behind her — nurth — loomed the smooth hump of hill that 
was called Breadloaf. On the south the meadow was bordered 
by the low sawtooth peaks of Black Ridge. And to the east 
— only a little distance away from where she sat — began the 
tangle of badlands known as Devilgut. It was a complex 
of small canyons and gullies, choked with trees and rocks 
and brusk, carved haphazardly in the far-off days when 
Linger Creek had been a fast-rushing river and the meadow 
had been a lake bed. 

Janie had been expressly forbidden to venture into Devil- 
gut and was, therefore, irresikibly drawn to it. Pretty rug- 
ged country, I guess,” her father had said when asked. “No 
place for us, anyway.” Which didn’t really answer her 
question, of c<9rse. 

She picked up her bouquet and got to her feet, thinking 
it was time she returned to camp. As she did so, Janie no- 
ticed a large flat rock half-buried in the grassy meadow at 
the mouth of Devilgut. It’s like a piQtform, she though^; 
4’11 bet I^could see all the way down into Devilgut from 
there with my telescope. Tempted, shS hesitated. Her in- 
structions had been clear: not to enter Devilgut and not to 
stray out of sight of their camp. But that rock isn’t exactly 
in Devilgut, she reasoned, and besides^ I should be ab^e to 
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see our tent from tkere, too. I wouldn’t really^be disobeying 

father — not really. 

Carrying the bouquet in one hand and the telescope in 
the other, she skipped ahead, following Linger Creek till she 
reached the boulder. It was taller than it had appeared at 
a distance, taller than her head, but there were handholds 
and she scrambled up the side until she could stand trium- 
phantly on the flat top. 

She gazed around with a mixture of pride and awe. Raised 
above the rolling floor of the meadow, it seemed as if she 
hovered over the world. She was surprised to see that she 
had come so far. Portal Canyon had almost vanished in the 
blue haze of the summer afternoon. Even with Jier telescope, 
she couldn’t quite make out their camp si»j. Nor was she 
able, as she had expected, to glimpse what lay beyond Devil- 
gut. The jumble of brushy gorges seemed to stretch away 
for ever, with even her familiar friend of the meadow, Linger 
Creek, disappearing immediately. 

However, Janie wasn’t disappointed. It’s all so beauti- 
ful, she thought, like a picture. Seeking familiar landmarks, 
she swung the telescope across the brown slope of Breadloaf, 
past Miner’s Gap and the lightning-blasted oak that guarded 
the mouth of that rocky defile, and slowly around to the 
serrated crags of Black Ridg^. She had nearly completed 
the circle when she halted incsurprise. 

Seeing no one and hearii% nothing, Janie had believed 
herself to be alone in the wilderness. But sh^had been mis- 
taken. Almost directly above her, on a ledge of Black Ridge, 
two men were standing. They were close enough for her toy 
telescope, weak as it was, to bring both their faces clearly 
j^to view. NeitheQwas a stranger; she had met both of 
them during the past week and knew vaguely who they 
were. 

Delighted, Janie waved her arm to attract their attention, 
since neither appeared to be aware of her presence below 
them. She opened hlT mouth to shout a greeting. And then 
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she Stopped with a sudden cold realization of what she was 
seeing. 

One of the men had a rifle. And he was pointing it at 
the other. 


The old man was facing death. He could see it in the 
nervous fflckcring eyes of the min with the gun, and in the 
expressionless steel eye of the rifle that was staring at his 
body. He felt his own eyes wetting with fear and he was 
ashamed. To be scared of a crazy young crackpot . . . 

“ No need to point no gun at me,*' the old man said. The 
red bandanjja around his scrawny throat bobbed with his 
Adam’s apple. • “ I didn’t mean no harm.” 

The man with the rifle thought, in the grip of his rage, 
how easy it would be. The slightest pressure of his finger 
against the trigger, no more effort than that, and the rifle 
would do the rest The bullet, spiralling down the barrel, 
would rip through the faded plaid shirt and bury its retri- 
bution in the ebony chest, stilling the* sneering laugh 
for ever. The thought gave him a little shudder of 
pleasure. 

The entire tableau — for that was how he suddenly per- 
ceived it, looking at himselS from somewhere outside him- 
self — pleased him. Standington the ridge above the world, 
himself in complete power, thtf^cringing old man at his mercy 
began to represent the evils that had plagued him all his 
life. He had had these inner r.iges before, these convul- 
sions of hate, but always in the privacy of his office or bed- 
room where he could do no more than squeeze a death-grfp 
on the arms of his chair, or sometimes smash his fist dov^n 
•on to his desk or his bed. No one else knew a?)»ut these raw 
edges of his soul, of course; he was proifd of how little other 
people knew about him — yet how astutely 'he saw through 
all of them and their cheap subteiiuges and plots 4^inst 
him. 
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And how different this time wai^i For inohis hands he 
held a weapon. 

His implacable silence — he liked to think of himself as 
implacable — was frightening the old fool even more. Now 
he was rubbing his palms against the pockets of his jeans 
in a slow circular movement as if to dry the sweat of terror. 
“ I was only joking,** the old man said. “ I didn’t figure 
you*d take it to heart.** 

Heart? He had no heart. He was implacable, remorse- 
less, in complete control of himself. He said, You shouldn’t 
have nagged me.” 

The old man seemed surprised at the choice of words. 
“ ‘ Nagged * ? That’s what women do. I was^ just joshing 
you — I wasn’t laughing at you. It was just in fun, man to 
man.” 

“So now we’re equals. I'm extremely flattered. I’d 
gathered that you considered yourself my superior.” 

The old man faltered, picking his words carefully to avoid 
offending further. “ I wasn’t trying to make trouble, just 
meant to be neighbourly. Maybe my advice ain’7 no good, 
nor my jokes neither. But I don’t want trouble, got enough 
already.” 

The rifle eye continued to gaze at its prey. “ Maybe you 
should have thought of that before you kept following me 
around picking at me.” But^ he was no longer so certain 
that he would shoot. The old pest deserved a bullet for his 
sneers and know-it-all airs, but there was also a great satis- 
faction in watching him crawl. Maybe it was better that 
way, that he should live and remember his humiliation 
rUther than die and forget. 

The old man like a cornered animal, sensed the lessening 
of the dang;^!*.* He stopped wiping his palms on his trouser* 
legs. “ I won’t bothbr you no more, if that's what you want.” 
He commenced to sidle away along the ledge, slowly, to 
make it appear — to himself, at least — that he was mtrely 
leaving, not runnings 
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Let him gb, the main with the rifle decided. He’s learned 
his lesson. He knows how close he came. Let him go. 

But then, at the lip of the trail that led downwards to the 
flat, the old man paused. Perhaps it was that same need 
to persuade himself that he was not running away that made 
him hesitate, a desire td have the last word and thus rescue 
his pride^ Over his shoulder he said, ‘‘ If I was you, mister, 
rd see a doctor.” 

The fury returned in a red flood, deeper than before, en- 
gulfing him. The old fool hadn’t learned his lesson, after 
all. All right, let him learn it now. His finger jerked con- 
vulsively against the trigger of the rifle. 

The shot#vas not loud, the noise dissipating immediately 
in the mountzfin vastness with only the faintest of echoes 
lingering behind. For an instant, he wasn’t even sure that 
he had actually fired, so quickly was it over. But then he 
saw the old man, propelled by the force of the bullet, pitch 
forward and roll over and lie still. Then he knew. 

His anger was gone now and a great cali^iness settled over 
him. He Valked forward and stood gazing down at the fallen 
man without any emotion except satisfaction. No need 
for a closer examination; he could see that the old man 
was dead. Serves him rigly;, he thought. He had been 
completely justified in his action. He had been badgered 
and ridiculed beyond enduAnce. No one would blame 
him, certainly. 

Or would they? 

” Self-defence,” he murmured aloud. ” I can say that he 
attacked me, tried to rob me — and since nobody say 
it . . .” 

Or had they? 

For the^st time, he felt uneasy and ^posed, standing on 
the ledge. Quickly, he turned and began to scan his sur- 
roundings. No one else on the ridge or on Breadloaf oppo- 
site or below in . . . Who was that? His stomach con- 
tracted sharply. He was not alone 1 
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Directly below him at the edge 6 l Chinese Vlat, a small 
figure in a red jacket stood gazing up at him. Sunlight 
glinted on something she held to her eye. " My God! '' he 
breathed. “ It’s a kid with a telescope! ” 

His next move was a reflex. Without consciously willing 
it, he threw the rifle to his shouldei* and fired down at this 
unexpected witness. Even- as he did so, he knew it was a 
mistake. The distance was too great for an unskilled marks- 
man; there were other, better, ways to deal with a child. 
Perhaps she hadn’t seen him shoot the old man . . . But it 
was already too late. 

As he knew it would, his shot missed. But it was enough 
to stampede the child. She scrambled down fr»m the large 
rock on which she stood, glancing wildly iround for one 
terrified moment and chose the nearest shelter. Before he 
could fire again — or even decide if he should fire again — 
she had vanished into the mouth of Devilgut and was lost 
to his sight. 

Run — run — rvn ! 


Until this moment, Janie Cooper had never experienced 
pure terror. Frightened she had occasionally been during 
her short lifetime. But it had been a momentary emotion, 
usually born of her over-acfivc imagination, and quickly 
dispelled by the comforting*presence of parent, teacher or 
playmate. Thisrtime it was different. This time it was 
not her imagination. The whine of the bullet as it passed 
Jier head had been real. And this time no one stood by 
to reassure her. She was alone in a hostile world. 

Run! ^ ^ 

She had *110 plan.^of escape. She only knew th^ she must 
somehow get away from the man with the gun. She chose 
Devilgut as her sanctuary because it offered a hiding place 
close at hand, where any other avenue would have left her 
exp^psed to her enemy on Black Ridge above. Had she been 
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capable of Weighing the alternatives, had she been able to 
realize what a small target she was, she would have fled 
back across Chinese Flat to Portal Canyon and the safety of 
her father's camp. But in that moment panic was her master 
and all else — reason, her father s orders to avoid the tangled 
badlands — was forgotteh. She plunged into Devilgut. 

Run I 

Janie obeyed. Panting withi fear, she scurried forward 
over rocks and through brush, oblivious of the switching 
branches and the treacherous footing. Sometimes she fell 
but scrambled up again, paying no attention to scrapes and 
bruises that, under ordinary circumstances, would have pro- 
duced tears# She glanced backward oftener than forward, 
expecting at alfy moment to see a shadow close behind her, 
reaching for her. All she saw were trees and underbrush that 
pressed in upon her from every side until she was not even 
sure in which direction lay the meadow she had left. Still, 
she hurried on, her panic carrying her forward at random 
through the labyrinth of gullies. 

Exhaustion gradually overtook fear and at last she came 
to a halt, sinking to tho*ground in the shelter of a live-oak 
tree, unable to run farther. She sobbed noiselessly with 
mingled fright and wearinejs. She waited numbly for her 
enemy to find her. Long minutes passed and the only sound 
she heard was her own heaft, thudding against her ribs. 
Slowly, she began to believe that she had escaped. 

“ He shot at me,” she whispered aloud,#trying to compre- 
hend it. “ He tried to kill hie.” 

The sense of unreality she felt did not spring from a fa^- 
ure to understand. Television, films, comics, the front pages 
of the newspapers had all long before familiarized her wifti 
the idea murder. She knew that m^ often Trilled other 
men and that this was against the law. Murderers, when 
caught, were punished and so thev tried never to be seen 
when murdering somebody. If someone should see them, 
then they killed that person too. 
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I’m a witness,” Janie told hersq^f with a ft)uch of awe 
tbiat she should occupy such an important position. For a 
moment she almost forgot her fear in a surge of pride but 
then she remembered the bullet that had come so close, and 
she shivered. I don't want to be a witness! she thought 
desperately. I just want to go homt. 

She had no doubt abouj; what she had seen. ^ The Old 
Man had been murdered cby the Professor. She did not 
remember their names, although she had been introduced 
by her father, who had spoken to both of them. The Old 
Man was a prospector who looked for gold and silver and 
had a brown burro; he lived here in the mountains. She 
was less definite about the Professor who, lik^ herself, was 
not a native of the hills. Janie undcrstodd only vaguely 
what a ” professor '* was, some sort of a teacher for grown- 
ups. His function seemed mysterious and menacing, in the 
light of what had happened. 

And now the Professor was after her. 

She held her«breath and listened. The late afternoon 
breeze rustled through the branches of the oakT tree and 
stirred the manzanita. Familiar sounds but ominous now, 
enough to bring back apprehension full-grown. I can’t 
just stay here and wait, she tl^ought. I’ve got to get back 
to Father. He’ll protect me. 

For the first time, she begah to wonder exactly where she 
was in relation to their camjj site. She didn't feel lost, how- 
ever, for there was Linger Creek, which she had instinctively 
followed in her wild flight into Devilgut. All she would 
have to do was let it lead her back to the meadow and from 
there she would be on familiar ground. 

But that \yas where the Professor was. 

I've got take another way, she decided. Lof/s see, if 5 
make a circle over in that direction. I'll probably come out 
behind the Professor and he'll never see me. And I won't get 
lost because I have my compass . . . 

\^ith suddeh dismay, she put her hand 
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the telescop<9 that had tiung there by a thong. It was gone. 
Then she remembered that she had taken the thong frcym 
around her neck when she stood on the big rock. Somewhere 
in her flight, she had dropped the telescope — and with it, of 
course, the compass. 

“Oh darn it! “ she slid aloud. “What’ll I do now? “ 

A noisQ down the canyon segmed to answer her. Janie 
didn’t know what it was, perhaps only the tapping of a wood- 
pecker, but with it came again the overpowering urge to 
run, to get away. I’ll get along without the old compass, 
she told herself defiantly. She splashed across the creek and 
headed off along the course she had set for herself to safety. 


At the mouth of Devilgut, the Professor halted. After his 
shot missed, he had rushed down the slope of Black Ridge 
with the intention of pursuing the girl. Yet by the time he 
reached the smooih ground of the meadow, the child had 
vanished, exactly where amid the jigsaw gf gullies the Pro- 
fessor could not determine. And so he hesitated. 

It occurred to him th«n that he was acting in a ridiculous 
fashion. What in the world was he, a grown man, doing 
chasing a small child through a wilderness? What did he 
intend to do when he caught her, anyway? Children could 
be handled by persuasi''r^ aftd suggestion. If she actually 
had seen him shoot the old Aian, why, it still could be ex- 
plained away as an accident. No reason Jor him to be silly 
just because ... • 

In the grass something glinted and he picked it up. The 
object was a telescope, child’s size, not much more than* a 
plaything. The girl had dropped it in her l^adlong flight. 

•Thoughtfeilly, the Professor put it to^his eye^and looked 
upwards, at the ledge where he and the old man had been. 
To his dismay, the lens was more powerful than he would 
have guessed. Through it, he could plainly see the old man’s ^ 
hand as it dangled over the edge ot the tliff. He^even 
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fancied he could see the dirt beneat]> the ragged fingernails. 

^he certainly had a good view, he thought sombrely. Why, 
in God’s name, did she have to be in this particular spot at 
that particular time? He had nothing against her and 
if . . . 

He didn’t want to think about the “if”. He turned his 
gaze, and with it his thoughts,. a)nce more to the plan lying 
dead on the ledge above. H^ couldn’t just leave the old man 
there where he’d sure to be seen eventually. The body must 
be disposed of, hidden. Luckily, there was no scarcity of 
hiding places in this vast countryside. 

He put the girl’s telescope into his pocket and began to 
toil up the slope, pausing now and then to J^ook and to 
listen. He saw no one and heard nothing bbt the incessant 
chatter and murmur of the forest. The child had been 
quite frightened, obviously; she was probably hiding some- 
where in Devilgut, gathering up her courage. Very well. 
Just give him enough time to dispose of the old man’s body 
before he had to Jace the problem of the youngster. 

The body was surprisingly light, as if life itself had been 
the greatest part of it, and the Professor was reminded of a 
shed snake skin. He carried the dead man easily on his 
shoulders back from the edge of the cliff across broken 
ground until he found a spot that suited him. It was a 
patch of soft earth overhung Sjy a large rock that balanced 
precariously upon another stdne. It was some distance from 
the path and gave^access to nowhere, making it unlikely that 
anyone would be attracted here. He put the body aside and 
with his hands began to scoop a shallow grave out of the 
sbil. 

, Now and then he paused to rest and, each time, he crept 
back cauticAis^y to scan the meadow and the mouth of Devil- 
gut, half-expecting fabat he would see the small figure of the 
child emerging from her hiding place. But he did not. 

At the depth of about eighteen inches, he ran into shale 
that^^ defied fmther digging without tools. He decided it 
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was deep enough and placed the body within the grave, 
covering it quickly, 'I’hen, with an effort that made sweat 
stand out on his forehead, he succeeded in dislodging ^he 
balancing rock from its perch. The large stone thudded 
on top of the grave with a dull sound of finality. It did not 
cover the entire grave, but the Professor felt that it would 
serve the purpose. 

And still he felt no remorse.® Stay there, he silently com- 
manded his victim; stay there^till the end of time and the 
day of judgment, if there is one. No one will care. No 
one will miss you, with the possible exception of that 
mangy burro. You were nothing and you are nothing. 

Later, j^rhaps when it was dark, he would take care of 
the old man’s»camp on Breadloaf. Not that there was much 
to take care of — a bedroll, a few cooking utensils, some pro- 
specting tools ... all easily buried. And the burro could 
be disposed of also, one way or another. If anyone missed 
the old man and thought to look for him, it would be 
assumed that he had drifted on like the worthless vagrant 
he was. No one would ever suspect that he . . . 

Unless the child told what she had seen. 

Hastily the Professor went back to his vantage point over- 
looking the meadow. The girl had not reappeared but the 
shadows were gathering below, making observation difficult. 
He descended the slope to a»spot where an outcrop of granite 
formed a natural hiding p]%ce. There he sat down to wait. 
No matter what course she chose, the girl must pass within 
a few yards of him to return t ^ her c3mp which, the Pro- 
fessor knew, was in Portal Canyon. He had no doubt as 
to her identity. There was only one child that he knew #f in 
this part of the mountains, and he remembered her red 
jacket.^ She was the Cooper girl, Jeannie of Jpanie or some- 
thing like that, her father had called4iei 

It was just a question of time. But when — in the next 
minute or the next hour — the giii did appear, what did he 
intend to do about it? Surely, tht Profgssor told himself. 
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a small child coulcf be convinced adult persuasion to 
believe what she was told, that it was a game he and the old 
mjfn were playing, a joke on her — or perhaps a secret she 
mustn’t tell anyone. Surely, it wouldn’t be necessary 
to . . . 

Yet as he waited, his hand returned again and again to 
stroke the cold barrel of the rifle that lay across his lap. 


Matthew Cooper awoke with a start and glanced auto- 
matically at his wrist-watch. It was nearly four-thirty and he 
had napped considerably longer than had been his intention. 
It was the mountain air that made him relax, tlj^at and the 
lazy existence he had led during the past weq^c, such a con- 
trast to the usual pressure of business and city life. Even 
in old camping clothes he looked like the successful execu- 
tive, the man with drive. He was a big man with lines of 
command shaping his mouth; the early grey at his temples 
showed silver against the fresh pink of his holiday sunburn. 

Cooper yawned, ^regretting that the week was nearly over; 
in two more days he would be plunged back into the hurly- 
burly again. They’d had fun, Janie and he, and not the 
least of his regret was that returning to the city would mark 
more than just the end of a holiday. Janie would go with 
her mother — and that was proper since a girl needed her 
mother, everyone said so — but the would miss her intensely. 

He wondered then if that really had to be the way it was. 
If he and Esther wduld each try 2 ^ little harder, perhaps . . . 
He sighed. He had tried and he supposed Esther had too, 
but somehow they just kept missing each other, like people 
groping blindly in a fog. Only in the love each had for 
their daughter did they seem to make contact. Th^ hadn’t 
^seemed enough to eifher of them and so they had agreed 
. . . yet Matthew Cooper sometimes remembered that it had 
not always been so. Once they had been happy together, 
first the two of tjiem, then later the three of them. Where 
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had they takari the wroqg turn that now found them so far 
apart, with Janie in the middle? He shook his head, findii|g 
no answer. He didn't want to think about it. 

“Janie I " he called. “Getting hungry for dinner? “ 

He received no reply. He rose, stretching, from his cot 
and sauntered out of the tent. “ Hey, Janie, where are 
you? " Sl^ was not within the camp site or its immediate 
vicinity. He Wasn’t worried, sinje she liked to go for little 
walks and he permitted it, within limits. Cooper decided 
he'd get started with the evening meal. If they ate early, 
perhaps they would walk down to Hannah Crossing later 
for a soda. Janie would like that. 

He rumm^ed through their larder, got some hamburger 
patties from the# portable ice-chest, and began to pump up 
pressure in the gas-vapour stove. As he did so, he kept one 
eye on the broad expanse of Chinese Flat, expecting at any 
moment to see her small figure come trotting across it to- 
wards him. She did not appear. 

“Where the heck could she have gone? ''^he muttered to 
himself. “ Doesn't she know it's getting later* " 

He was struck with anqfher thought. Janie was probably 
playing one of her pretend games and, like children often 
did, had forgotten time and place. He decided he’d better 
go after her. He put the hamburger back in the ice-chest to 
foil the flies and strolled up® the incline that led to the 
meadow. At the edge of Chirftse Flat he called her name, 
not seeing her immediately but not disjpayed since the 
rolling ground and knee-high gra^s could easily hide her 
from his sight. 

“Janie I'' 

Still he received no answer. He called again, louder thi% 
time, cupping his hands around his mouth. *Jtnie, come 
on back I It's dinner-time! '' He listened for her response 
and heard only the faint echoes of h;<i own voice. 

Frowning a little. Cooper walked farther into the meadow. 
Where could she have gone that she wt)uld not hear h^? 
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He had given her definite instructions and he had always 
Ijjsen proud and confident of her obedience. Then he 
ginned, understanding. Janie was hiding from him and, at 
any moment, would spring from her place of concealment 
with a delighted shout. It was a game she dearly loved and 
Cooper humoured her, usually with a demonstration of wild 
surprise that both knew was not genuine. He looked 
covertly about for her hieing place so that he might “ acci- 
dentally” walk in that direction. That little hummock over 
there, he decided; that’s where she is. 

He strolled in that direction, waiting for her to leap up 
and pounce upon him. But though he slowly circled the 
hummock, Janie did not leap up. No hap^py scream of 
“Stick ’em up! ” burst upon his ears. Copper began to get 
annoyed. He didn’t mind humouring her, but this was 
getting ridiculous. 

“All right, Janie! ” he shouted. “ I give up! You win! 
Come on back now! ” 

When even jhis produced no response. Cooper’s irrita- 
tion began to be replaced by a trace of worry. Could any- 
thing have happened to her? No^ of course not. There was 
nothing to fear in this placid meadow. She had played 
there happily and safely a dozen times in the past week. 
The creek was nothing more than a trickle of water, not 
even a baby could get in tfouble there. If she had hurt 
herself — a twisted ankle, •for instance — why didn’t she 
answer him? ^ 

This time he bellowed hei name. “Janie! Where are 
you? ” The result was the same. 

^ Worry was growing in him now by leaps and bounds. 
The sunlight was fading fast; it was already gone from the 
meadow, •a^d soon even the peaks would be^in shadoiv. 
Where could shel)e? Trotting, he crossed the meadow to 
the mouth of Miner’s Gap and called her name again. It 
bounced hollowly down the rocky defile, losing itself in the 
distance. He didit't think she had ventured into Miner’s 
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Gap, since shti had prof4|ssed a distaste for the gloomy barren 
canyon. But that left only the meadow — and Devilgut.^ 

She couldn't hav€ gone there. Cooper told himself. I 
warned her a dozen times . . . Yet where was she? 
“Janie! ” Could she have somehow strayed beyond earshot 
of his voice? 

“Gun,”,he said suddenly. ‘‘Jhe’d hear that." 

He wheeled and ran back to^camp to get it. 


Matthew Cooper believed that his shouts had gone un- 
heard, but this was not so. From his place of concealment 
near the niDuth of Devilgut, the Professor heard them 
plainly. Until^his moment his attention had been riveted 
solely upon the little girl. Although he had already known 
that her father was somewhere nearby, it was not until he 
had heard his voice and seen his figure across the broad 
meadow that he had actually considered Cooper as a pos- 
sible source of danger. ^ 

What, he wondered, would he do if Janie Cooper should 
suddenly run out of De^iilgut to met her father? Kill them 
both? He shuddered, but his fingers tightened on the rifle 
in his lap. 

He was spared, at least momentarily, from answering his 
own question as Cooper, a •small figure in the distance, 
turned and ran back towards* Portal Canyon, disappearing 
from the Professor’s view. The Professor ^breathed in relief. 
Yet, almost immediately, Ik saw Cooper reappear. The 
man came running down the grassy length of Chinese Flat, 
halted near the centre of the meadow and held somethifig 
above his head. The Professor jumped involuntarily as«a 
•shot rang out, followed by two more. 

The Professor understood. Cooper fiad come to the con- 
clusion that his daughter was lost and he was trying to signal 
the girl back to safety. Tensely, he waited to see what the 
result would be. 
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Cooper waited also, looking abo^t in all difections, then 
fifed once more. He shouted the girl's name several times. 
There was no answer. Cooper turned and ran off in the 
direction of Miner's Gap and the Professor lost sight of him 
among the shadows. Shortly, however, he heard two more 
pistol shots. 

She must have run a lon^ way into Devilgut, th^ Professor 
thought. And then it occurred to him that perhaps the 
child in her panicked flight had met with an accident. Per- 
haps he was waiting in vain and she would never come out 
of Devilgut. It was such a happy answer to his problem 
that he longed to embrace it. But his reason told him how 
foolhardy this would be. He couldn't leave tt. to chance. 
He had to be sure. 

Slowly, he rose from his hiding place. He didn't really 
have any choice. If Janie wasn't coming out of Devilgut, 
he would have to go in and find her. 


Get hold of yourself, Matthew Cooper commanded. 
There's nothing happened to her. c You've got to figure this 
thing out sensibly. He realized that he was close to panic. 
She must be some place nearby. Did she say anything this 
afternoon, give him any hint to where she might have gone? 
For God's sake, think, man I * 

He was panting from the ftnaccustomed exertion of nin- 
ning, and trembjing with apprehension. He forced him- 
self to halt while he made an inventory of the possible areas 
into which his daughter might have wandered. The 
ifieadow. Miner's Gap, Devilgut . . . He had covered them 
all — nor could he believe that Janie, the model of an 
obedient diil&, had so far disobeyed his orders las to los^ 
herself in any of the surrounding canyons. Where, then? 

He was struck with an idea and with it a surge of hope. 
In the opposite direction, down Portal Canyon, lay the 
littl^ settlement of ^Hannah Crossing. Janie had never 
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walked thatifar without him, but he had not exactly for- 
bidden her to do so. And at lunch that day she had wished 
aloud for some more comic books like the ones he had 
bought her at the lodge. That*s it! he thought excitedly. 
She must have walked down to Hannah Crossing and it's 
become dark and they won't let her come back alone. She's 
waiting tl^jcre for me now. 

The desire to believe was so strong that he did believe. 
That had to be the answer. It was the only one possible. 
He began to walk rapidly down the trail towards Hannah 
Crossing. A moment later, despite his shortness of breath, 
he was running. 


The last orange rim of the sun slid behind the moun- 
tains. All her prayers had not been enough to prevent it 
and now she was alone in a wilderness of night. Janie 
Cooper began to cry. 

She knew now what she had not admitted to herself as 
long as the friendly sun was there to comfort her. Her plan 
of circling through Dev^lgut and reaching safety had mis- 
carried. She didn't know where she was. Every gorge, 
every tree, every rock looked strange and at the same time 
similar to every other gorge, tree and rock. She didn't know 
in which direction she was heading or in which direction she 
should be heading. 

Janie Cooper was scared. Janie Cooper was lost. 
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Y * M lost/* Alys Hoffman declared with a sigh. “ Abso- 

I lutely lost. From now on I’m going to stick to abstract. 

M Realism is much harder.” She held up tJic poster on 
which she was working. ” Does that look like a ham sand- 
wich to you, Gib? ” 

The lanky young man lounging across the table from her 
gave the painting only a cursory glance. ” 1 guess so.” He 
hddled with the broad-brimmed hat perched on his knee. 
It had the same well-worn look as his blunt deeply tanned 
face; both showed the rigours of an outdoor existence and 
Gib Scott was not known as the neatest man in the forestry 
service. His badge needed polishing where it hung from 
the pocket of his khaki shirt and the green whipcord of his 
uniform trousers bore bush stains. Only his fresh-oiled boots 
showed care — leather-laced eight-inch logger boots. His tall 
body was thin to the point of gauntness. ” You still haven’t 
given me any reason, Alys.” 

Alys didn’t answer him dire5:tly. She studied the poster, 
frowning. ” Perhaps a little bit more white ... I wish Dad 
hadn’t waited until my next-to-last evening to mention he 
)fc^anted new signs for the lunch counter. Just because I 
happen to^DcSn art major doesn’t mean I don’t n^ed a little 
time to ” 

” I would appreciate a reason or two,” Gib interrupted. 
His voice showed an edge of annoyance. ” I don’t think 
it’s too much oo exp^'ct.” 

30 
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“ Gib, don’tisUout. you want everyone to hear you? " 
She motioned with her head towards the far end of the big 
lodge, where a couple sat at the lunch counter, drinking beer 
and chatting with the man behind the bar. 

“ It’s only the Laughlins and your father. I'm not 
ashamed of anything.” 

” Well, i^eithcr am I,” snapped Alys. She was a pretty 
girl, high-cheeked and wide-mouthed, with glossy blonde 
hair. She was small enough to look trim in the blue jeans 
and wool shirt she wore to-night but her young shape- 
liness allowed no doubts as to her femininity. ” Yet 
I don’t see any point in broadcasting my personal affairs 
all over the ^whole Murray Forest. I’ve already said that 
1 can’t marry fou, Gib — so let’s let it go at that, shall 
we? ” 

” I’d just like the reason,” said Gib stubbornly. 

” I don’t have to give any reason. But — oh, all right. 
Look around you, Gib. That’s the reason.” 

Gib did, as if expecting to see something ^he had failed to 
notice before. ” Looks all right to me.” The room in which 
they sat was the combination general store, lunch counter 
and post office that — with the kitchen and bedroom attached 
behind — comprised Al’s Place. It was an ancient structure 
(some of the deer heads on the walls were older than either 
Gib or Alys) and the stone fireplace was dark with the smoke 
of several generations. The furniture was old, too, and 
rustic; only the gaudy jukebox which plaved for Saturday 
night dances gave any indioation of moaernity. The air 
smelled, though not unpleasantly, of aged wood and pine 
needles and quick-order cooking. 

” Of course, it looks all right to you,” Alys said. ” That’j 
Just the p«int. And I’m sure if I took you Suiride, you’d 
say the same thing about all of Hannah* Crossing.” 

” Maybe I would. Why not? Sure, Hannah Crossing’s no 
great shakes ” 

” That’s the understatement of thtf yearji Perhaps the 
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century. Hannah Crossing has never been# anything and 
never will be anything except a ^ide spot in the road, and 
iiot even the main road. I’ve spent too much of my life here 
already.” 

In her urge to justify herself, Alys Hoffman was doing 
Hannah Crossing an injustice. Once it had been a busy 
settlement with a certain amount of economic and social 
importance, springing up at the junction of two overland 
trails and becoming a headquarters for a horde of gold- 
seekers. It had been named for the wife of one of these 
pioneers, who had moved on with the others when the cost 
of mining the gold became greater than its value. But the 
gold was still in the ground and Hannah Crossing was still 
on the map, although the highway now ru«hed by a mile to 
the west. All that remained of the once bustling community 
was a petrol pump, the ranger station and Al’s Place — a 
convenient command post for holiday campers and week- 
md prospectors. 

1 ”I’m not asking you to marry Hannah Crossing,” Gib 
said. ” I’m asking you to marry me.” 

” It amounts to the same thing. You like it here. You 
admit it.” 

” Your Dad’s been here quite a while. It must agree with 
him.” 

Alys lowered her voice. ‘^Dad bought the lodge because 
of Mother’s health. That’sithe only reason — and even that 
didn’t help. He’s stayed on because . . . well, you know 
how Dad is.” ^ e 

Gib looked over his shoulder at Alys’ father. Both father 
Lnd daughter shared the same given name — Allison — but 
jeach had shortened it to his liking. A1 Hoffman was a burly 
balding iraif of fifty, a discontented schemer whose ambi- 
tions would for ev^r outstrip his perseverance. As usual, he 
was complaining, this time to Fell and Martha Laughlin, 
about the poor summer, now nearly over. As usual, Hoffman 
had an explanation? 
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“ It’s that dhmn irrigation district,” he was saying. ” I 
could have told them when they let the lake dry up jusfi 
what would happen. The doves are going somewhere else 
and so are the hunters. So who suffers? Us poor fools who 
depend on the public’s trade, that’s who.” 

“Deer season's coming,” said Fell Laughlin, sipping his 
beer. He was a raw-boned midcyc-aged rancher, who ran 
sheep on the other side of the l^ghway. “You’ll make a 
killing then.” 

“Yeah?” Hoffman said dourly. “I hear that Big Ben’s 
back. He’ll drive all the deer clear into the next county, 
wait and see.” 

“Why doesji’t somebody go out and hunt him down?” 
Mrs. Laughlin aSiccd. ‘‘We’ve lost close to a dozen sheep 
to that lion.” 

Her husband shrugged. “ Big Ben’s a pretty smart cat, 
and he doesn’t come often, I guess nobody’s really gone at 
it serious.” 

“ Might do it myself,” Hoffman said. “ What’s the bounty 
on cougars now? Still fifty dollars for a male? ” 

“ Of course,” said Fell Laughlin, “ I got to admit I’ve 
always had a sneaking admiration for Big Ben. You always 
got to admire a champ. If he’d only stay on his own side 
of the mountain . . .” 

“What I should really do is* get rid of this place,” Hoff- 
man mused. “With a little c3sh, there’s a dozen deals I 
could swing, really get somewhere ...” » 

At the other end of the rodm, Alys said to Gib, “ That’s 
what I mean. Dad’s always talking about getting some- 
where, but he never will. He’s too old now to do anything 
except talk. But it’s not going to happen to qie. I’ve got^ 
ofie more )^ar up at UCLA. Then I’ll ^ave the Tnsurance 
money Mother left me and, well, maybe I’ll go abroad — 
Paris — and study art. Or something.” 

“ What’s so great about Paris? ” 

“ It’s different ! ” Alys cried in exaspetation? “ Can’t ^\i 

.G 
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understand that? Why should I^stay here find wear blue 
{eans the rest of my life? 

“ Setting up our own home is a pretty important reason,” 
Gib said doggedly. “ Of course, if you don't love me . . . 
but I haven’t heard you say that, Alys.” 

Alys hesitated, then shruggied. ”Oh, lovel Don't be so 
immature. We're not fifteen any longer.'' 

“ I think you had more^ sense when you were fifteen. Be- 
fore your father filled you with all his ridiculous ideas about 
being somebody and going somewhere.” 

” And what do you think the idea of marrying you is? ” 
Alys flared. ” It's not just ridiculous, it's appalling. Who 
do you think you are, anyway? ” 

Gib flushed. “ You know the answer to^ihat.” 

”Yes, I do. And since you want the real reason that I 
wouldn't consider marrying you — even if I loved you, which 
I don't — it's this I wouldn't want to be second choice to 
your precious mountains. They've always been first choice 
to you, Gib, evfr since you were a kid. People don't really 
matter to you as long as you’ve got your job. It's all right 
with me if you want to hide here in the back of nowhere and 
never do anything important and never be anything except 
an overgrown Boy Scout. But don't ask me to share it with 
you, because I've got better things to do.” 

She stopped, a little ashamed at having said more than 
she intended in the spurt ^of anger. For an instant, she 
almost wished fhat he would reach across the table and 
strike her for her cruelty, force her to admit she didn't 
really mean the cutting words. She had never seen his face 
^so cold and bleak. But he didn't move or speak and her 
sense of shape was replaced by a feeling of self-righteous- 
ness andT even a ^little contempt. He asked ♦for it, sBe 
thought; he deserved it. 

Gib took his hat off his knee. ”(Have a good time in 
Paris,” he said, rising. ”I hope they teach you how to 
pa^t the be A ham* sandwich in the world.” 
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Alys watched his rigid back as he strode for the door and 
she was conscious of a strange sinking feeling that sjjie 
couldn’t understand. She half-raised her hand with the 
intention of calling him back, but at that moment the 
screen door banged and a man stepped into the lodge. The 
newcomer was breathing hard as if he had been running. 
Alys recc^nized him as the ^r. Cooper who, together 
with his daughter, had been Ramping in Portal Canyon, 
but she was too engrossed with her own conflicting 
emotions to wonder at the distraught expression on his 
face. 

‘'Is she here?” Cooper asked in a loud voice. At the 
counter A1 Coffman and the Laughlins swung around to 
regard him cuitously. ” Is Janie here? ” 

No one answered for a moment and then HofiEman came 
from behind the counter. " Who? You mean your little 
girl?” 

” Yes,” Cooper said eagerly, his chest still heaving with 
exertion. "Janie. She’s here, isn’t she?” 

Hoffman shook his head. " Not that I know of.” 

"But she has been heye? You’ve seen her?” 

"Not to-day.” 

At the frozen look of fear that engulfed Cooper’s coun- 
tenance, Alys rose and came forward. " Mr. Cooper — what 
is it? Don’t you know wher^ Janie is? ” 

" No,” he whispered, stariifg at her. " I can’t find her. 
She’s lost.” ^ 

Gib had been standing with his hand on the door, ready 
to leave. Now he let it close as the sudden exclamations 
ran around the group. "Lost? Where? Are you suref ” 
The Laughlins got up from their seats at the counter ao 
•that everyone in the room was on his feet. And^ Alys noted 
with a trace of surprise how all their glances turned auto- 
matically towards tlje man at the door. 

Gib said quietly, " Let's hear about it.” He guided 
Cooper to the nearest chair. Cooper*sat down suddenly as 
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if his legs wouldn't hold him any linger. How long has 

yqur daughter been missing? ” 

“ I don’t know," Cooper muttered. " I thought sure I’d 
find her here." 

" Where did you see her last? ” 

"At the camp. This afternoon. I was taking a nap — 
I know I should never ha^e closed my eyes — bitf she said 
she was going to pick flow^s. When I woke up I couldi^t 
find her. I called and called but she didn't come." 

" This was before sunset? ’’ Cooper nodded and Gib 
looked at his watch. "At least an hour," he murmured. 
He told A1 Hoffman, " Get him a drink." The older man 
hesitated and Gib said without smiling, " I m^n from the 
bottle you keep under the bar, Al." H€>ffman grinned 
shamefacedly and went to get it. Gib studied the seated 
man for a moment. " Now listen to me, Mr. Cooper. I 
know you're frightened but there's no use going into a 
spin. How old's your girl — ten? Well, she's no infant. 
She can’t have i^ndered far in the time she's been gone. 
She may have fallen asleep and she's probably waiting 
right now for somebody to come and get her." 

Cooper nodded heavily, gaining more comfort from the 
ranger’s reassuring tone than from the whisky that Hoff- 
man poured him. " I hope you're right. But she's never 
been lost before — and when It got dark . . ." He tried 
to smile. " I guess I sort of \^fent to pieces." 

" I think the be|t thing you can do is catch up your breath 
and then hike on back to your^camp. Build a big bonfire, 
something Janie will be able to see from a distance. I'll 
riSe out and look for her, I know this country pretty 
well." ^ 

"Thanks*' said Cooper. "Thank God you w«re here."* 

" Don’t worry. We'll find her." 

There was a wall telephone at the far end of the lodge, 
next to the jukebox. Gib patiently held the receiver to 
his egr until tlte opdlrator finally plugged in. “Five Oaks 
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2J, please." •That was the nearest sherilE’s sub-station. He 
reported briefly the circumstances and asked the ni^t 
deputy to alert the highway patrol, in case the missing ^rl 
should intersect the main road in her wandering. 

Fell Laughlin was at his elbow when he hung up. 
"Want my help, Gib? Martha can get home alone." 

" I’ll take all the help I can ^et. Thanks, Fell." 

Laughlin lowered his voice so it wouldn't carry to the 
other end of the room where ftie missing girl’s father sat. 
" How does it look to you? " 

" At this stage, there's no way to tell. We can hope for 
the best. But it’s a big country." 

Alys Hoff^nan had come up in time to hear the last of 
the low-voiced icon versa tion. She had approached a trifle 
timidly in remembrance of the quarrel but what she heard 
drove it from her mind. " I don’t understand," she said, 
startled. "You told Mr. Cooper there was nothing to worry 
about." 

Gib regarded her levelly. " I guess it was my Boy Scout 
good deed for the day," he said at last. How would you 
have handled it?" ^ 

He didn't wait for her answer. He strode for the door 
and Fell Laughlin followed him. 


The racoon slipped nimbi )• into the crevice between two 
boulders, barely avoiding the desperate swipe of the razor- 
sharp claws. Big Ben growled deep in his throat with 
angry disappointment and sat down on his haunches to 
consider his next move. • 

Big Ben was hungry, extremely so, or he would not h3^e 
' wasted his time on stalking the little racooif, a a animal he 
generally scorned. But it had been a flry year and the deer 
— his favourite prey — had not come in their customary 
numbers. He had gone five days without a kill and hunger 
was gnawing insistently at his stomach. 
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Actually, Big Ben was getting old. He wau nearly ten. 
He appeared as formidable as ever, over eight feet in 
length and weighing two hundred and fifty pounds. But 
he moved more slowly now and his teeth were worn and 
blunt, no longer possessing their former killing sharpness. 
Over half of the animals he ^talked escaped him and he 
had even been reduced duripg the past week to chasing mice 
and devouring snails. For a cougar used to feasting on 
half a deer at one meal, tfiese were meagre times. 

However, aged though he was. Big Ben was still the un- 
challenged king of the mountains. No animal, including 
man, could match the power concealed in his heavy 
shoulders or excel him in his cunning as a stalker of game. 
His reddish coat, now beginning to change in colour to- 
wards the brown of winter, blended well with the under- 
growth of canyon and hillside, and his large padded paws 
bore him almost soundlessly. His scream — its unusual 
volume had won him his name — was still awe-inspiring, 
the 0-0-0, repealed three times in succession. A piercing 
call, it could carry for miles across the wilderness, farther 
than any other forest sound. la^en gunshots would be 
swallowed up by the foliage or baffled by the ridges, but not 
Big Ben’s voice. 

His usual hunting grounds were among the peaks and 
canyons beyond Faro Valley, <vith occasional forays farther 
east to the edge of the deserifr Only rarely did he venture 
in the opposite ^direction, for he was a great creature 
of habit. 

But the deer had not come and Big Ben was hungry and 
deep in his mind was a cloudy recollection of eating sheep 
SLl some distant spot to the west. It was there that he was 
headed whpen,‘^in the depths of Devilgut, he had paused 
to stalk the racoon unsuccessfully. « 

Big Ben padded around the heap of tumbled rocks where 
his quarry had disappeared, but found no way to reach 
" him. ^ He was about tfo turn away when the breeeze brought 
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a new scent his nostrils. An unmistakal^e enemy scent. 
The human scent. 

By instinct, Big Ben knew that his enemy WIs not a propor 
food. In the past he had always avoided imn, except on 
certain well-fed sporting occasions when he had come upon 
a solitary hunter and stalked the unsuspecting human being 
along a trail, simply to see what this queer animal was up 
to. The size of a cat does not Smit its curiosity. But to- 
night Big Ben was hungry, and ki neither a sightseeing nor 
playful mood. He was hungry enough to overcome his in- 
stinctive prudence. 

Silently, slipping from shadow to shadow like a lean and 
tawny ghost, Jie began to stalk his new prey in earnest. 


Earl Restibo had been sworn into the sheriflE’s depart- 
ment in a bygone day when salaries were low and the height 
regulation was passed over if the recruit lookedtough enough. 
He was an ex- wrestler, short and squat with the placid pop- 
eyed expression of a bullfrog. As chief deputy for the En- 
canto division, with a plain-clothes prerogative, he dressed 
to suit his personality in a black serge suit, his star badge 
pinned on a vest pocket. 

He heard of Janie Cooper for the first time on his car 
radio. The official message that crackled over the vehicle’s 
loud speaker was not directed |Lt him but was a relay to the 
highway patrol, advising the state officers to be on the look- 
out for a missing child. • 

It had nothing to do witli him but Restibo slowed his 
sedan, his eyes squinting into a thoughtful scowl. He wjs 
on his way to pick up a drunken Indian who had got him- 
self jailed^at Five Oaks, and to return him to tfce reservatioil. 
A routine night’s work, one he had dontf more times than he 
could remember in the twenty year , he had been a deputy. 
He was even pretty sure who the Indian was, at least within 
a circle of three or four. Next week^he would have it to 
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do over again, just as he could predict how^ many wrecks 
there would be on Bowker Grade £he coming week-end. It 
all seemed as regular as the tides, a pattern he knew as well 
as he knew his name. Restibo did not find the pattern 
frustrating, however. It was his job and he did it. 

And though a missing child was also part of the pattern, 
Restibo had an instinct for th^ occasional incident that was 
something more. It was Nothing he could explain, but all 
good lawmen developed it,fin ability to know without reason 
when real trouble existed and, in some cases, even to antici- 
pate it. It was this intuition working that caused him to 
scowl. 

Restibo knew what no one else yet knew and that was that 
the lost girl had not come upon the highwaj^. He knew this 
because he had just driven it. And since he was familiar 
with the pattern, he did not have to be told the corollary: 
the child was in grave danger. True, it was officially none 
of his business; he had not been summoned or dispatched on 
this matter. But his cop instinct told him where he should 
be. • 

The turning to Hannah Crossing loomed up in his head- 
lights. Restibo swung his car on to it and pushed down on 
the accelerator. The Indian could wait. A few hours in 
jail might do him some good, anyway. 

He was nearly within sight«of Hannah Crossing when the 
radio erupted to life, calling his signal. He picked up the 
receiver. “ Restibo, Car 69." 

“ Proceed to Hannah Crossing immediately and investi- 
gate report of missing child. Acknowledge.'* 

^“Okay,” Restibo said. “Will do." As he replaced the 
receiver on its hook, he turned into the parking space beside 
Al's Place^ 


As he reached the mouth of Miner's Gap, Gib Scott swung 
around in the |^ddle«and stared back the way he had come. 
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He could see^the bonfire plainly, marking the Cooper Camp, 
and he felt satisfied th^ if the child were anywhere nearby 
she would be able to use it as a homing beacon. ^ 

The fire roared higher as he watched and Gib decided he 
had done the right thing to leave Fell Laughlin with the 
distraught father. Laughlin could be counted on to keep 
the bonfire to a controllable siz^; it wouldn’t do to set the 
forest ablaze just to find a wandering girl. 

Just to find a wandering girl^. . . Now why had he put 
it that way? Gib wondered — as if it didn’t really matter 
very much. The memory of what Alys had said came back 
to rankle, that he cared more for mountains than for people. 
He didn’t Ij^e to think that was true because it didn’t suit 
his picture of Jiow he’d prefer to be. All the same he 
couldn’t quite dodge the accusation. Suppose, he tested 
himself, you had to choose between finding Janie Cooper 
and burning down the forest — which would it be? On one 
hand there was the preciousness of a young and innocent 
human life, the grief of parents, the blighting of hope. On 
the other, the ravishment of the earth, tlie destruction of 
timber and water-shed, ^^e death of thousands of animals 
and birds. One life against all that, ten years against a hun- 
dred or more. 

For crying out loud, Gib told himself angrily, stop it! 
Just because Alys walked aH over your feelings to-night, 
don’t start imagining things. ^You’re not living in a Greek 
tragedy, you’re just out looking for a strayed child. There’s 
no choice involved and eveyi if there were. ... Yes? his 
conscience prompted. 

“Forget it! ’’ he said aloud and his horse increased hs 
pace slightly in response to his tone. The trail meanderq^ 
•upwards gradually towards the summit of BrAdl(»af and the 
animal needed only an occasional light pressure on the reins 
to find his way. Gib sat easily in the saddle, adjusting his 
body automatically to the various changes in direction and 
angle, until at last they emerged on to relatively level ground 
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at the top. From there, the bonfire in Portal (lanyon stood 
out vividly in the blackness below a£d Gib thought he could 
d^’tect the figures of the two men standing beside it. It had 
been nice of Fell Laughlin to volunteer when it really wasn’t 
any concern of his, but Fell was a nice guy, someone you 
could count on. 

That made him think again of Alys. Subconsciously, he 
had counted on her too, almough he had never really put it 
into words before to-night. ®That had probably been a mis- 
take but a natural one, since they had more or less grown up 
together and he had assumed she would feel the same as he. 
Well, he’d been wrong. She didn’t feel the same as he 
about anything — particularly about Gib Scott. J^t was a blow 
to discover that she not only didn’t love hinif she didn’t even 
like him very well. He had offered her his world; she had 
spumed it. And Saturday she would be gone into another 
world — her world — where he could not follow, even if he 
wished. At the lodge, he had bade her a curt farewell but 
Gib discovered, as all rejected lovers have discovered, that 
forgetting her would be another matter. 

His horse pricked up its ears apd immediately from the 
darkness nearby came the welcoming bray of a burro. Gib 
put his bleak thoughts aside and, cupping his hands to his 
mouth, shouted, “Hey, Ritchie, show a light 1 It’s me — 
Scott! ’’ 

He got no answer. Gib ki(^;ed his horse forward and rode 
around the stand of scrub oak and mesquite to where 
Ritchie’s camp was pitched in jts lee. This was his destina- 
tion, the reason he had climbed Breadloaf, but it had been 
a«wasted journey. The old prospector was not there. Gib 
<}ismounted and used his torch to investigate. Ritchie’s bed- 
roll, toolscand cooking utensils were all in placc^ and his 
burro was tetheretf to an oak tree, but of Ritchie himself 
there was no sign. 

“Where could the old buzzard be?’’ Gib muttered. He 
had counted oi> enlisting the prospector’s aid in the search — 
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he had even harboured a hope that Janie Cooper herself 
might be found here — Ad he was properly chagrined at 
the double failure. He didn't care much personally for the 
sly old man but Ritchie knew the mountains, even better 
than Gib himself. 

Gib poked the ashes of the camp fire. They were old 
and dead, probably no more receijt than breakfast. Yet the 
burro, tethered and unable to forage, argued that Ritchie 
didn’t intend to be gone for A)ng. There didn’t seem 
to be any point in waiting for him, though, since he 
might be sleeping out somewhere and not return until 
daylight. 

Gib untied^the burro and used the tether to hobble the 
beast instead. The burro wandered off a few paces and 
began to graze on a clump of mountain mahogany. Gib tore 
a page from his note-book and composed a short note to the 
prospector, asking him to be on the lookout for the missing 
child. He impaled the paper on the handle of a skillet and 
left it next to the bed-roll. ^ 

As he did so, the silence of the mountain was suddenly 
broken by a shrill and piercing sound, a mournful scream 
that was repeated once and then again. Gib, momentarily 
startled, grinned as he recognized the eerie wail. That’s 
Big Ben, as sure as you’re, born, he thought, and back on our 
side of the mountain, too. Over near Devilgut from the 
sound of it. That's bad news f#r Fell Laughlin. 

It didn’t occur to him that it might be b^d news for Janie 
Cooper, too. 


The three of them were silent, listening, but the screaiqi 
did not come again. “Sounds almost a^if he^s ii»the next 
room,’’ commented Restibo. “ How cloS do you think he 
is? ’’ 

“ Oh, couple of miles, anyway,” A1 Hoffman told him 
authoritatively. ” Sound travels a long*way •n a still night 
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like this, and Big Ben’s got a powerful voic^. Two miles, 

maybe farther.” 

Alys shuddered. “ I don’t like it. Why did Big Ben have 
to show up around here to-night of all nights? ” They were 
standing on the lodge porch and had been ever since Res- 
tibo’s arrival, as if expecting something to happen any 
moment that would require their immediate action. Around 
them swirled a shifting cloud of moths and millers, seeking 
to reach the light that’' shone out through the screen 
door. 

” Oh, I wouldn’t worry about that,” Restibo said. “ If 
you’re thinking of the little girl — Gib told me once that the 
big cats won’t attack humans.” r 

Alys shrugged impatiently. ” Gib Scf^tt doesn’t know 
everything.” 

” He knows his job,” Restibo demurred mildly. He 
studied Alys. ” I thought you and Gib were rather parti- 
cular friends.” 

“Just friends,” Alys said sharply. She regretted revealing 
any portion of her feelings to the deputy, especially when it 
seemed to put her in a bad lights She switched the subject 
away from Gib. “Oh, why can’t we find out something? ” 

“We will,” Hoffman said, and Alys wished her father 
wouldn’t sound so pompously sure of himself. “ These 
things take time. I know.” ' 

“ I can’t help feeling that I’m the one to blame,” Alys 
said. “ I was the one who told Janie about the wild flowers 
at the far end of Chinese Fla^. We were talking yesterday 
about flowers and how much we both liked them, and she 
was saying how there aren’t any at this time of year. So I 
(told her about that patch of deerweed that always blooms 
out along the Linger. I even suggested that she have h^ 
father take her up'there. Oh, I shouldn’t have told her, or 
I should have told Mr. Cooper tool If she wandered up 
there by herself and got lost in Devilgut ...” 

“ Now, nowfr’ cautioned her father, " don't go taking the 
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world on youi shoulders^^ sugar. It's not your responsibi- 
lity." 

“ I can't help how I feel." 

" My guess is that she'll probably find herself," Restibo 
said. " Most lost persons do. Even if she doesn't, well, some- 
body else will. Gib's out already and in the morning I can 
get a search team combing the l^lls." He peered off into 
the darkness. " Wish I'd got here before Gib took off. Sure 
would like his opinion on a couffle of things.'* 

" Isn't there anything you can do now? " Alys demanded. 
She nearly added, “ without Gib " but checked herself. She 
knew she was more upset about the situation than the pre- 
sent facts den^nded but she told herself that it was because 
she felt some responsibility for the little girl. That was it; 
it wasn't because of Gib Scott at all. 

" I guess I might hike up Portal Canyon and talk to the 
father," Restibo mused. " She may even be home safe by 
now. What's this Cooper's first name? " 

" Matthew," Hoffman said. " Matthew J." 

" Matthew Cooper," echoed Restibo and then he looked 
at Hoffman sharply. "N(«: Matt Cooper?" 

" I guess so. What about it? " 

" Matt Cooper," Restibo said softly. " Cooper Corpora- 
tion. You mean it's Matt Cooper's little girl who's 
lost? ’’ • 

The name had a vague fanMliar ring to Alys but her 
father evidently knew it well. ‘Good Jord! " he ex- 
claimed. " So that's who he is^— and I never even connected 
him with ... Of course, he did act like money didn't mean 
a thing — the other day he bought a flock of steaks off m? 

and didn't even ask how much but " ^ 

^Restibo taid, "I think I'd better use ^ur phoife." He 
went into the lodge and they could hear him speaking to 
the operator. 

" Think of that I " Hoffman said, pacing around the porch 
excitedly. “ It's the Matt Cooper, one®of th^ biggest men 
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in Southern California, and he’s been right there all week. 
/Vlys, that man could buy and sell^s a dozen times over just 
out of his pocket money.” 

“For goodness sakes, Dad, stop walking up and down. 
I’m nervous enough already.” 

“ But this is a big thing, sugar.” Hoffman rubbed his jaw 
speculatively. He adde^ almost to himself, “ Or it could 
be.” 

“What on earth are you talking about? ” 

“Just thinking. Got to keep things in perspective, you 
know.” Hoffman put an arm around his daughter. “ You 
do the same, sugar. If that ranger has got you upset ” 

“ He hasn’t.” t 

“ Well, don’t let him. I was watching you to-night, Alys, 
and I was proud of the way you handled him. You did the 
right thing. Imagine you settling down here when you’ve 
got so much on the ball — and with somebody like him who’ll 
never amount to anything. You’re like me, you’re cut out 
for better thing<; and one of these days ” 

“ Oh, Dad, stop talking about it.” Alys said angrily, shak- 
ing off his arm, “ I told you Gil> hasn’t anything to do with 
the way I feel. I’m just worried about Janie, out there alone 
in the dark. So many things could have happened to her. 
She could have fallen or maybe she got bitten by a rattler 
or — ^well, there’s even Big 6en. What if he were terribly 
hungry? ” 

“ He isn’t hpngry,” Hoffman said. “ That’s why he 
screamed.” e • 

“ Thanks,” Alys said sarcastically. “ That makes me feel 
Ifnuch better.” 

As usual, parcasm was lost on her father. He patted her 
shouldef reassuringly. “ Good. This is going <o turn out 
fine, just you wait and see. I wonder if Restibo is through 
with the phone yet? ” 

He went into the lodge, leaving Alys alone on the dark 
porch with the nig^ilt insects. I wish I had his confidence. 
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she thought, %nd even in the midst of her concern it occurred 
to her to wonder whafr had changed a dyed-in-the-woj>l 
pessimist into such a blithe optimist. 


Sheriff Hank Thoreau replaced the receiver and sat con- 
sidering what Restibo had told him. In the living-room of 
his downtown apartment, the television was excitedly blar- 
ing out the final minutes of the^roller Derby, but Thoreau 
wasn't conscious of the din. 

Matt Cooper's daughter was lost in the mountains. What 
a break, he thought, what a wonderful break I He could see 
the headlines in his mind already. SHERIFF RESCUES 
LOST COOPER CHILD . . . 

In reacting with delight rather than concern at the news, 
Thoreau was not being consciously heartless. If someone 
had been present to remonstrate with him, his answer would 
have been, Of course, it's a shame the kid's lost, and I'll 
find her, no fear of that. But since there is a kid lost — and 
it wasn't my fault, after all — why shouldn't I be glad it's 
Matt Cooper's girl? It'lkbe a big thing for my office, page 
one stuff all the way, and we can sure use some good publi- 
city with our budget coming up before the county super- 
visors next month . . Sheriff Hank Thoreau was an 
opportunist. 

His enemies preferred to calkh^’m a pompous ass, but they 
were mistaken. It was, in fact, easy ^o underestimate 
Thoreau. It was true that lie possessed only limited ability 
as a lawman and the city police regarded him with open 
scorn. But sheriff was an elective office and Thoreau had ofie 
vital qualification: he was able to get himself elected. Hfe 
might be^weak on police procedure bu^his reel for public 
relations left nothing to be desired And it was public re- 
lations that year after year gave him a fat budget and the 
county a well-paid graft-free sheriff's department. The pic- 
ture he assiduously presented to the vdlers W^is that of Hank 
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Thoreau, blu£E and capable, cut from the mould of the old- 
t^e peace officers. He had cuKfivated a drawl and his 
clothes were Western cut — though not enough to appear 
ridiculous — and he used Hank r<ither than his given name 
of Henry. Of his namesake, the sheriff knew nothing except 
that he had been a writer, a pfoet, he thought; he had never 
read him. He often wished that he had a less foreign-look- 
ing surname, which is why he stressed the Hank. 

Let's see, he thought, his'aense of public relations at a full 
gallop, what's the best way to handle this? Call out the 
posse, of course ^ . . The Sheriff’s Mounted Posse was his 
special pride and joy, fifty trained deputies whose matched 
palominos and dashing horsemanship was the highlight of 
every county parade and celebration. Exponents of effici- 
ency could argue that the posse absorbed a greater share of 
the department budget than they were worth but Thoreau 
knew the value of showmanship. A deputy on a horse was 
more impressive to the voter than a deputy in a squad car. 
But unlike the usual breed of Western metropolitan sheriffs, 
Thoreau led his parades while waving his hat from the rear 
seat of a convertible. He was camiy enough to realize that 
he cut no figure at all on a horse. He was strictly a city 
product. 

His wife came into the bedroom as he finished telephoning 
his office. “You missed the best part,” she complained. 
“The Blue Devils scored thr e points in the last jam and it 
ended in a real fr^e-for-all.” She was a buxom redhead, con- 
siderably younger than her hur.band, with a pretty but dis- 
satisfied face. 

••“Something important's come up, Bobbie." He rum- 
maged in the cupboard for his fringed leather jacket. “ ” 
got to tak^ a run qp to the mountains." 

“ At this time of night? You're kidding." 

“ There’s a girl lost." He added casually, “ Happens to be 
Matt Cooper’s daughter.” 

The name dfdn't ffiean anything to her. She said petu- 
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lantly, “ I don’t see why you should have to go. I’ll be all 
alone.” 

” Matt Cooper’s daughter,” Thoreau repeated patient!^. 
” He’s Cooper Corporation, you know, that outfit out on the 
mesa that’s doing all the electronic work for the Air Force. 
Radar, guided missiles. He*s a big man, Bobbie. I figure I 
better handle this myself — for tl^ sake of appearances.” 

She shrugged. “Okay. When’ll you be back?” 

” Hard to say. Day or so, I gliess.” 

” Well, just don’t forget that you promised to take Mother 
and me to the rodeo, Sunday.” 

“ Gee.” Thoreau muttered. “ 1 forgot all about that.” 
The annual pharity Rodeo was one of the most important 
events on his csjendar, even more so than the New Year’s 
Day parade. Thoreau was grand marshal and, equally as 
vital, the mounted posse was the principal attraction. The 
rodeo was only tw^o days away — and what if the search for 
the child should run into difficulties and stretch out to the 
week-end? That could present a real dilemma. For an in- 
stant, he considered calling^ his office again and rescinding 
his order, but he discarded the idea. It might arouse talk 
and he didn’t want that. 

There was another answer. Fie didn’t care much for that, 
either, since it meant dividing the credit. Search and rescue 
. . . Thoreau reacted with tlfle typical Southern California 
mind. Southern California fag^s the sea and its rescues are 
performed by the Coast Guard. He dialled the number of 
the Coast Guard station ^d asked for the helicopter 
squadron. 


• She didjEi’t know which way she was going Bht tUe urge to 
keep moving was all-consuming. Severfl times she had de- 
cided to stop, to sit down and wait tor someone to find her. 
But each time she did so, she found it impossible. The 
strangeness of her surroundings, the hi>stileddarkness of the 
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night, the unidentifiable noises — and, even wprse, the occa- 
sional complete silence — combined to bring her to her feet 
and send her wandering on again. 

She had never realized that so many birds came out at 
night. Above her, and on all sides, they sang and called and 
screeched or simply made frightening rustling sounds among 
the leaves. There were otlj^er noises near her feet as invisible 
creatures scampered out of her way, making her afraid that 
her next step would land ok something squishy or something 
with fangs. A coyote howled on some distant hill and she 
thought about larger fangs, gleaming in the gloom, waiting. 
“ Please,'* she whispered helplessly. Please don't let me 
see anything." 

Every time she was switched across the foce, she worried 
about poison oak. Her father had taught her to recognize 
and to avoid the three-pronged leaves of the terrible vine, 
but how could she keep away from it in the dark? She'd 
had a mild case of poison oak once — when one of her 
teachers had innocently decorated the school room with it 
at Thanksgiving — and her eyes, had swollen shut. What if 
it happened again, and she waj^i left wandering out here 
totally blind? What if she got a bad case and swelled up and 
died? "Please . . ." 

Janie's progress was slow. She was clumsy with fatigue 
and the darkness was her fbe, placing unseen rocks and 
branches and pot-holes in hfar path to plague her. She was 
hungry. But, aljove all, she was thirsty. 

And so it was with a sense o^relief that made her whimper 
that she stumbled across an old friend. Sliding down a bank 
ctf shale, she found her feet in water, the shallows of a lazily 
j^oving stream. I'm all right now, she told herself delight- 
edly; I'vepconfe baA to Linger Creek. Using her*hands as a 
scoop, she gulped m mouthfuls of the cold water, gaining in 
confidence with each swallow. Her thirst satisfied, she sat 
down to reason out her next move, forcing herself to examine 
each step so that thefe would be no chance of mistake. Now 
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let’s see, she thought, I know that Linger Creek runs across 
the meadow and right b^ide our camp. So if I follow tlye 
creek, it will take me home, almost right away. 

In this, Janie was both right and wrong. She was right in 
her deductions regarding Linger Creek. She was wrong, 
however, in her basic assumption. The stream she had 
come across was not Linger Cy‘ek. It was a tributary, 
one of several in Devilgut that fed into Linger, called 
Coachella Creek. And while Cfcachella eventually joined 
forces with Linger it was by a long and circuitous route 
mostly at right-angles to Janie’s goal. 

She set out along the bank of the wrong creek with con- 
siderable cor^dcnce, a confidence that was heightened by 
finding easier walking. There even appeared to be some- 
thing resembling a trail here and she pushed along it more 
rapidly, stumbling only occasionally. 

She had been walking for about fifteen minutes, expecting 
momentarily to see Chinese Flat before her when she was 
suddenly startled by a sound from the direction she had 
come. It was the sound *of a horse’s hooves, clinking 
on rock. 

For the past few hours, the enormity of being lost in the 
wilderness had been enough to erase from her mind the 
reason she had become 1 st in the first place. The murder, 
the terrifying figure of the Professor, the danger to her own 
life . . . these had receded iiuo the background. At the 
realization that someone was close behin^ her, fear came 
back in a rush. • 

There was no doubt in Janie’s mind who was on her 
trail. The Professor had' followed her somehow. He w^s 
^oing to kill her I Her eyes darted here and there, trying tm 
penetrate dhc darkness in search of a hiding f lacc* As she 
hesitated, she heard the horse agaii* ^oser now, close enough 
to distinguish the creak of saddle leather. 

Janie chose what was closest to hand, a thicket of grease- 
wood scarcely a yard from the stream b^. She threw herself 
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on the bank beside it and wriggled into tl^e network of 
i^eedled limbs, heedless of scratdMs. The limber branches 
fought her but she forced them aside and lay frozen in their 
grasp. 

Almost immediately she saw the glow of a light and a 
moment later glimpsed through the foliage the figure of a 
horse and its rider approaching along the creek. She could 
not see the man’s face but she did not need to. From the 
way he bent low in the sadllle, studying the ground with the 
aid of his powerful flashlight, Janie knew. It was the Pro- 
fessor. Who else could it be? 

Janie held her breath as the horse passed within inches of 
her hiding place, its hooves kicking a fine shower of sand in 
her face. She felt naked and exposed in th# radiance cast by 
the flashlight and she waited without hope to be detected. 
She closed her eyes. 

An eternity passed and nothing happened. Fearfully, 
Janie raised her head. She was alone. The horse and rider 
had not halted; gome distance away she caught a glimpse of 
the flashlight beam. Then this too disappeared around a 
bend in the gorge. She had escaj^d. 

Janie scrambled out of the greasewood thicket but she was 
shaking so violently at the narrowness of her escape that she 
couldn’t stand up for a minute. What do I do now? she 
wondered desperately. It occurred to her that she must have 
been mistaken. She had thought she was headed in the 
right direction ljut the Professor had come from the other 
way. That must mean that, Respite the flow of the creek, 
the meadow lay behind her. It had to be that way; other- 
wise, why hadn’t she reached the meadow by now? That 
«uch was reason, but it was fear that convinced her. The 
Professoi* hai ridden off downstream and she «could no*t 
bring herself to fouow him. 

Janie turned and headed back along the creek. She re- 
membered then something she had read, how Indians often 
confused pursmt by^walking in streams to hide their foot- 
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prints. She s|epped into the ankle-deep water and began to 
ford her way upstream. It was slippery and treacherous 
footing and the water was cold and she thought with seft- 
pity that she would probably catch pneumonia, just like 
Mother always warned her about getting her feet wet. The 
thought of her parents and her home and all the comforts 
and safety that went with it started her to crying again. Oh, 
please help me, she prayed, please, please . . . 

A new noise, close at hand, bi^ught her to a sudden stop. 
The bank rose sharply on either side of the creek and was 
covered with a thick growth of manzanita. It was from the 
manzanita that the sound came, a rustling sound of some- 
one approaching stealthily. 

This time there was nowhere to hide. Janie stood petri- 
fied in the middle of the shallow stream and waited for the 
Professor to find her. 


At the junction of Coachella and Lipger Creeks, Gib 
Scott dismounted from hisiiorse and let the animal drink. 
He played the beam of hi§ flashlight around slowly, examin- 
eng each bank of the two streams. He didn't see anything 
to indicate that a child had passed that way. 

For a time during the last half hour he had felt, without 
any real reason for it, that he*was on the right track. It was 
principally a matter of deduction. After failing to find Old 
Man Ritchie at his camp, Gib had descended the east slope 
of Breadloaf into Devilgut asid ridden back along Coadiella 
Creek. If Janie had wandered into Devilgut it was logical 
to suppose that she had followed a stream as the easiest and 
^most inviting avenue. Yet he had failed to find any tra^ 
of her. 

Gib carried no map of the area, por Sid he need to. He 
knew the area well enough to visualize it all in his mind. On 
it he had drawn a mental circle. The size of the circle was 
determined by certain known factors :• the fpeed at which a 
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ten-year-old girl could travel in rough country and the time 
that she had been missing. It was^ot a very large circle and 
it was further compressed by Gib's knowledge that a lost 
person seldom moves in a straight line even on flat ground, 
which Devilgut certainly was nqt. 

However, his first bisection of the circle had been unsuc- 
cessful — and Gib was acutely aware that every passing hour 
caused the circle to expand like a blown bubble. Very soon 
it would be far too large fAr one man to hope to explore. 

There still remained the other principal stream. Linger 
Creek. If Janie were anywhere near it, she could scarcely 
fail to see his light or hear his horse. Gib mounted and 
turned his horse upstream. The animal responded reluc- 
tantly to the command sending him in the opposite direction 
from home. 

I know,’* Gib sympathized aloud. “ I don’t like it, 
either. But think how glad she’s going to be to see us.” 

Gib had no reason to suppose that Janie had already seen 
him and that tlje sight — far from producing happiness — 
had sent her fleeing deeper into- the wilderness. 


A1 Hoffman waited until Restibo had gone out to his car 
before he used the telephone. He gave the operator the 
number of the wholesale foocl supply company in the city 
that he regularly dealt witl> He fidgeted uneasily as the 
distant telephony buzzed again and again, wondering if for 
some unlucky reason their night order desk was closed to- 
night of all nights. 

•A man’s voice finally answered. “Tabakin Distribut- 
ing" 

”This<s Af Hoffman at Al’s Place up at Hanv^ah Cross- 
ing.” He had to ripeat and amplify this description before 
the dispatcher understood him. ” Your truck usually drops 
me off a load on Saturday.” 

“Yes, Mr. HoffmaA', wjhat is it? ” 
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“ Well, I ^as wondering if — ^just this 6nce — I could get a 
delivery to-morrow, Friday/' 

“H'm/* The dispatcher sounded doubtful. “Well,* I 
don't know. Our schedules are pretty well laid out." 

“ It's very important.” 

“ It'd mean we’d have to send a special truck and with an 
order the size of yours ” 

“ Look,” said Hoffman urgently, “ I know you'd have to 
make an extra charge and that'a all right. But I've got to 
have the order to-morrow, first thing in the morning. I've 
been dealing with you for a long time and this is the first 
time I've ever asked for any special consideration.” 

“ Of coursf we want to co-operate,” the dispatcher agreed. 
“ It's just that tjiere are quite a few problems involved.” 

Hoffman took a tight grip on the earpiece. “ I already said 
I'd pay any extra charges. And I want to double my usual 
order — maybe even triple it. Can't you arrange it some- 
how? ” When the dispatcher still hesitated, he added fever- 
ishly. “ I got a once in a lifetime deal going here — I can 
clean up if only I got the styff to sell. You got to help me! ” 

The dispatcher sighed^ “ Well, okay. I'll see what I can 
do. What do you need? ’ 

Hoffman rattled off the list, mainly an amplification of 
his regular order. Beer, soft drinks, sandwich materials, 
cigarettes, candy, tinned gooeft . . . When he finally paused, 
the dispatcher commented, “sounds like you’re expecting 
company.” 

“I sure am,” Hoffman agjreed jovially. “You’ll be read- 
ing about it in the papers.” 

When he hung up, he discovered that Alys had com^in 
from the porch and was listening. “What was that all 
“about? ”^he asked. 

“ Business.” Hoffman rubbed his sfreaty palms on bis 
shirt front. “ Alys, you still got your paints out — how about 
going over those signs? ” He gestured at the wall behind the 
bar. “I want the prices chang^ •an everything. Sand- 
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wiches up to seventy-five cents, soft drinks a qyarter. Jump 
the hot plate up to two bucks. O* second thoughts, maybe 
itfd be better for you to knock out a whole bunch of new 
signs, make it look like it*s been that way all along.” 

” But, Dad,” Alys protested, ” our customers know better. 
They won't stand for you doubling the prices.” 

“ I figure I*m going to ge^a whole bunch of new customers. 
Just as soon as the story breaks, they'll be coming in 
droves.” 

” I don't understand. Surely you're not thinking of 
Janie ” 

HofiEman mused happily, ” First, there's the search party, 
maybe a hundred or so. After that, the curiosity seekers 
driving up from the city. They'll be hungry and thirsty — 
and they'll have their kids along to pester them for some- 
thing to eat and drink. There's no place else around they 
can go. I'll have them right in the palm of my hand.” 

” But that's awful,” Alys said, ” profiting on something 
like this.” 

“What's awful about it? I got to make a living, that's 
all — and this might make up for, the lousy summer we've 
had.” Hoffman grimaced. ” If my luck only holds and they 
don't find her right away . . .” 

” You don't mean that,” Alys whispered, horrified. 

“Well, of course, I want them to find her,” her father 
temporized. “You know th;»t, sugar. And they will, no 
doubt about it. J just don't see any harm in trying to get a 
little good for ourselves out of^t. It doesn't hurt anybody, 
does it? ” 

Alys stammered a little in exasperation. “ It just isn't 
r^htl It's low and dirty, can't you see that? ” 

A1 HofEInan^ooked hurt. “That's no way to talk to your' 
father, Allison.” 

“ I'm sorry.” Alys was pale and tense. “ I can't help 
thinking of Janie's father. I think you would, too.” 

“ I am,” Hoffman “ How am I hurting him— or 
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the girl, eithe^ for that matter? I didn’t lose her, for crying 
out loud. I’m sorry for eiterybody. But that doesn’t stop me 
from keeping my eyes open to opportunity. This is business, 
^lys. Why shouldn’t I make a buck if I can? ” 

“ Because you’re making ut from somebody else’s bad 
luck.” 

” That’s the way life is. At lesf t. Matt Cooper can afford 
it. Be reasonable, sugar. It's sort of like the war. A lot 
of people profited from the wi^ who had nothing to do 
with starting it. They’d have even rather that the war didn’t 
start in the first place. But there it was. Now I’m in the 
same boat.” 

” You don’4 have to be.” 

” And you dom’t have to go to Paris next year, either,” 
Hoffman retorted angrily. That’s going to take money, my 
dear, more than the insurance will amount to, the way prices 
are these days. I’m only thinking of you.” 

” Oh, Dad,” Alys whispered, shutting her eyes for a 
moment, “don’t put it like that, please! ^Don’t you know 
I already feel responsible ff>r what’s happened?” 

Hoffman said impatiently, “ I don’t know where you’re 
getting all these half-baked ideas of )ours. Not from me, 
that’s for sure. This hasn’t got anything to do with you and 
me, that’s what I keep telling you. It’s just an ill wind that 
may blow us some good.” He flushed under her incredu- 
lous stare. “ All right, what wc^ld you have me do? Cancel 
the order and go out looking for the brat ipyself ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said simply. “^That’s exactly what I’d rather 
you did.” 

“ I’d be a real fool, wouldn’t I, throwing up every- 
thing . . .” He stopped and made his tone placating^ 

Have a little confidence in your old Dad, su^r. He knows 
what’s right. Now be a good girl and drfw me up some new 
signs and ” 

“No,” Alys said, backing away from him. “No! ” She 
turned and ran out of the lodge. 
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Hoffman bounded after her. “You com^ back herel ” 
But by the time he reached the poerch she was already hurry- 
ing up the hill, along the trail to Portal Canyon. “All 
right! “ he yelled at her back. “All right, then — Fll do it 
myself! 


Big Ben was contented. Hunger pains no longer gnawed 
at his belly. He had gorgtd himself with meat for the first 
time in several days and his movements did not possess their 
previous urgency. At peace with his world, he padded 
leisurely along through the underbrush, like an elderly 
gentleman out for an after-dinner stroll. 

He paused now and then to investigate^ a stand of scrub 
oak but he was no longer searching for food. He was looking 
for a place to sleep. Like all of the big cats, now that he had 
stuffed himself he would not need to cat again for another 
twenty-four hours. Then, impelled by hunger, he would 
return to the carcass that he had concealed with a light cover 
of dirt — if some other predator, had not discovered it in the 
meantime. If such were the case; he would find other prey. 
His first banquet of human flesh, while pleasant, did not 
change the habit of years. 

In the meantime, however, the other inhabitants of the 
forest had nothing to fear froVn Big Ben; he did not kill for 
amusement. Instinct apprisf^d them of his present harmless- 
ness. On his pjrevious foray across Devilgut, the smaller 
creatures had stayed discreetly out of his path. Now he 
encountered jack rabbits, skunks and an occasional porcu- 
pine. Once he passed within ten yards of a deer and her 
J^wn. Big Ben regarded them all without interest. 

Near the t^nk of Coachella Creek he came upon a tail 
sycamore and, witfi lazy enjoyment, stretched up to his full 
height and manicured his claws on its smooth trunk. Then, 
like an overgrown housecat, he rolled over on his back in* 
the soft bed of Ieavet;i pprring delightedly. 
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Beg Ben still in this position when a sudden eddy of 
the breeze from a new quarter brought an unexpected scent 
to his nostrils. It was the smell of man again, strong anci 
close by. He was so startled by the nearness of his only 
enemy that he sprang up\ causing the fallen leaves to 
rustle loudly. Then he stood motionless, a part of the 
night, while his keen ears pii^-poinifed the location of 
the intruder. 

After a moment, he crept to^iirds the source of the man 
smell, ears pricked forward. It was the second time to-night 
that he had stalked the human spoor but this time it was 
curiosity rather than hunger that impelled him. Crouched 
almost to his belly, he slipped through a thicket of manzanita 
and came to the #dge of the creek. 

He emerged on to a tiny bluff and found himself face to 
face with his quarry, a small girl who stood ankle-deep in 
the centre of the stream. From a distance of ten feet — and 
Big Ben could leap thirty — the two stared at each other, 
the puma with inquisitive speculation, the child with frozen 
terror. 

An hour earlier, the outcome might have been different. 
But now Big Ben was interested in the girl only as a possible 
source of danger. His lambent eyes regarded her for a long 
instant. When she did rot stir, he dismissed her as of no 
immediate menace. With a graceful bound, he sprang past 
where she stood and slipped aj^ay into the underbrush on 
the opposite side of the narrow creek. 

Behind him he heard the^irl begin to splash upstream 
but Big Ben paid her no further attention, forgetting her 
completely as he came across the track of a horse and rid«r. 
He investigated this trail downstream for a short distance 
but did n^t catch up with them and soon lost tnter^ist in this 
sport also. 

He took to the trees next and prowled through the roof of 
^he forest until he spied below a natural den of boulders, its 
entrance nearly blocked by a fallei^oak. Big Ben sailed to 
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the ground and nosed in cautiously. The cavern was dry 
and uninhabited. He made himsClf at home, sprawling in a 
huge furry circle, and began to clean his coat with his 
tongue. In a few moments, he was asleep. 


Gib Scott scowled! He f iced the reluctant conclusion that 
the search for Janie Cooper was going to be more prolonged 
and difficult than he had stkpposed. Until now he had pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that he could do the job himself. 
But it was well past midnight and the circle on the map 
had enlarged to the point where it was beyond the power 
of one man to keep up with it. He would have to get 
help. 

The conclusion was plain but still he hesitated. He dis- 
liked the waste of time involved in returning to Hannah 
Crossing because he knew the importance of time in this 
sort of affair. He disliked having nothing encouraging to 
tell Matthew Copper. And, added to this, he disliked having 
to admit personal failure, partic^ilarly to-night after Alys had 
practically accused him of being, a loafer. That, of course, 
was not what Alys had said; Gib, like lovers everywhere, 
was reading more into the quarrel than it merited — and he 
had been subconsciously counting on a triumphal return 
with the missing child to vindicate him. 

Yet luck had been against him and, though he had done 
everything possible, this was cold comfort as he swung his 
horse around and began to retrace his trail down Linger 
Creek. 

can’t figure it, he mused fretfully; I’d have bet money 
Aat she’d be close enough to hear me or see my light. Where 
can she . . tiis heart gave a sudden excited thi^ as a new 
sound reached h\s ears. He identified it immediately. 
Directly in his path, around a bend of the creek, someone on 
foot was pushing through the brush. Gib stood up in his 
stirrups to yeH, “Iley! This way! Over here I ” He 
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spurred his horse up the bank^ shining )iis light ahead of 
him. 

His grin of triumph faded. The figure was not Jan A 
Cooper but another man, also armed with a flashlight. He 
carried, in addition, a hun^ng rifle under one arm. He 
peered, startled, at the man on horseback looming up out of 
the darkness. 

“ My Godl he exclaimed, “ you scared me half to death. 
I didn’t know there was anybodff for miles.” 

Gib surveyed him in grim disappointment. He recog- 
nized the other man as one of the campers from the city who 
wandered in and out of the Encantos on week-ends and 
during the symmer. Most of them had an amateur fling 
at prospecting; this year uranium was the magnet that drew 
them, although none had been found in these parts so far. 
His name, Gib remembered from the fire permit he had 
issued, was Calvin Lowry. “Sorry if I spooked you,” Gib 
said. “ But 1 guess we’re about even, at that. What brings 
you into Devilgut at this time of night? ” 

“ I suppose tliat you, as ihf ranger, have a right to know,” 
Lowry said with an emijarrassed smile. He was a tall, 
willowy man, not over thirty, with a slight stoop in his 
shoulders. He had a handsome face, narrow', with candid 
blue eyes and a friendly full-lipped mouth. Gib’s wholly 
male and private verdict was ‘that he was a little too hand- 
some. What with his fine feat^ires and black curly hair, he 
looked like a lady-killer and the kind that knew it. Hiking 
boots, old wool trousers and ^hirt, field jacket — all appeared 
out of place on Lowry, like a costume. But, thought Gib, 
it’s every man’s privilege to get away from his own environ- 
ment when he feels like it. Lowry explained in his preci^ 
voice, “Tihe truth of the matter is that I've Ifeen bunting.” 

” In the middle of the night? ” 

” I couldn’t sleep. When you’re an insomniac there’s not 
much difference between day and night. I’ve been camping 
over on Black Ridge.” Lowry gestured at the sawtooth 
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range to the south. ** 1 heard Big Ben scream^and 1 thought 
I'd have a fling at tracking him^down. 1 suppose it was 
/ather foolish of me." 

“ It could have been. You won't find Big Ben, but you 
could break a leg down here ^sy enough.” 

“Then I guess I'm fortunate that you happened along.” 
Lowry regarded hifa curiously. “ I didn't know that you 
fellows worked a night-shift, too.” 

“ We're on call all the tkne.” Gib crooked a leg over his 
saddle-horn. “ Right now. I'm looking for a little girl who’s 
wandered away from her camp. You haven’t seen anything 
of her, have you? ” 

“You mean there's been a child lost? ” Lowry exclaimed. 
“ Good lord, how horrible ! No, of course k haven't seen her. 
This is the first I've heard of it.” 

“ She’s been missing since this afternoon some time.” 

“And you think she may be down here in Devilgut? ” 

“ That was my first guess.” Gib shrugged. “ But so far I 
haven't found anything to back it up.” 

Lowry looked around at the darkness and shuddered 
slightly. “ What a grim spot to bp lost in, especially a child! 
Reminds one of the classical concept of Hades where dead 
souls wandered around for ever. ' All hope abandon 
ye ' ” 

Gib grunted. “ It’s hardly that bad. I’ll admit that Devil- 
gut's pretty much of a mess, especially at night. But we’ll 
find her, all rigl]t.” 

“ Oh, I'm sure you will. I only wish that there were some- 
thing I could do to help.” 

a“Well, maybe there is — especially since you don't seem 
(o mind missing your sleep. I'm heading back to Hannah 
Crossingfright?^ow to get a search party together. 1 1 can use 
every available main.” 

Lowry hesitated. “ I'll do anything I can, of course, but 
perhaps it would save time if I stayed on here and did a 
little searching on ntf o,wn.'' 
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Gib considered and shook his head. ^ I’ve covered the 
ground as well^s it can be covered before morning. Besides, 
you’ll need a horse. The way this thing is developing, a mafl 
on foot won’t have much chance of finding her.” 

“ You may be right,” Lowr^said slowly. ” A horse would 
be better.” 

” If I can find Ritchie I’ll team iw<9 of you up together. 
I was up at camp earlier but he wasn’t there. You haven’t 
run across him in the last day or £sp, have you? ” 

“The old prospector? No I haven’t.” 

“Funny he should just up and leave all of a sudden,” 
Gib fretted; it was one more irritation on an irritating night. 
“ Especially wjthout telling anybody.” 

“ Even if I hac^ seen him, I doubt if Ritchie would have 
confided his business to me,” Lowry said with a chuckle. 
“We’ve very little in common.” 

“ No,” Gib agreed, “ you’re not much alike, at that. What 
is your line, anyway, Lowry?” 

“ Oh, I’m just one of those underpaid slaves in the teach- 
ing profession. Physical sci<jpce department at the college. 
Geology.’’ • ^ 

“ Rock-hound, huh? Well, looking for lost kids isn’t 
exactly down your alley but I guess you can learn.” Gib 
stretched out his hand. “Time we got going. Climb up 
behind me. Professor.” 


At three o’clock in the morning, Janie (hooper had been 
lost for nine hours. In that length of time, the news of her 
plight had spread, via radio waves and telephone lines, into 
homes and offices over a hundred miles distant, affecting 0 % 
altering tljp existence of men she would ncvei^know — high- 
way patrolmen, sherifE’s deputies, Coast-Guard helicopter 
crews . . . even newspapermen. The story had reached the 
papers in time to make the morning’s front pages, and by 
wire service to span the continent.^ 
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Janie Cooper, at the age of ten, was on the verge of be- 
coming famous. 

^ And while all this was going on, the unknowing cause of 
it huddled on a sandy bank beside the torpidly flowing 
waters of Coachella Creek. !Q^chaustion had Anally claimed 
Janie. She slept and dreamed of home. 



FRIDAY 


F riday dawned hot and still over the Encanto 
Mounta^s. The first person to glimpse the sun’s 
orange edge^as it broke the jagged eastern horizon was 
Ted Copitas, lieutenant (j.g.)» United States Coast Guard. 
He elbowed the man on the adjoining seat of the helicopter. 
“ You can relax now. Pappy — we rc going to get some light 
on the subject.” He had to shout to make himself heard 
above the clatter of the engine. 

His companion grunted. About time.^’ His name was 
Peck, a mWdle-aged taciturn petty officer who doubled 
aboard the craft as observer and wireless operator. Despite 
the pilot’s reassurance, he kept his eyes fixed on the greyness 
below. ” Wouldn’t be surprised if we’re lost ourselves.” 

” Oh, that wouldn’t do at all,” Copitas said cheerily. He 
was young and garrulous, a fliy who loved his job. ” Not 
in the best traditions of the service, you know.” 

” Blast me if I know what the Coast Guard’s coming to, 
anyway,” grumbled Peck. “^Sending us off to the moun- 
tains in the middle of the night. 'Show me where you fi:^ 
that in regulations.” 

• Peck wjs right. Their present mission wA a departure 
from routine and somewhat outside tht authority under 
which they operated. The helicopter squadron had been 
established as an adjunct to the Coast Guard’s air-sea rescue 
service. Their duties were defined js protection of life and 
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property on the high seas, on the coast and in inland flood 
disasters, none of which exactly fitted thiS assignment. 
Furthermore, the Forestry Service operated a small heli- 
copter fleet of its own, a fact which Sheriff Thoreau had 
forgotten when he called the Cifkst Guard. But, as it turned 
out, he had saved valuable time, because the Forestry ships 
were all some distance north fighting a week-old blaze in 
anoy^er mountain area. Since the Coast Guard possessed 
the only other trained helicopter rescue unit near the 
Encantos, the commandant decided to bend the rules for the 
sake of Janie Cooper. He had a grand-daughter her age. 
Copitas and Peck, as the stand-by crew, had drawn the duty. 

They had left the Coast Guard base in the; city while it 
was still dark, following the main highway#east by means of 
the car headlights below. Their bright yellow helicopter 
was a medium-sized bubble-nosed craft known at the base 
as the Beach Buggy because it was equipped with landing 
skids instead of pontoons. A single three-bladed rptor spun 
above with a small vertical propeller behind to counteract 
the rotor’s torque effect. It h^d dual controls and a pas- 
senger load capacity of eight undey ideal conditions. It could 
cruise at ninety miles per hour with a range of over two hun- 
dred miles and a ceiling of eight thousand feet, all more 
than sufficient for the job at hand. And, like all its breed, 
the Beach Buggy was without equal in a search operation, 
being able to go up and dow^, backwards and forwards and 
sideways, or to hpver motionless — valuable qualities at any 
time but particularly so over choppy terrain. 

“ I figure we should be nearly there,” Copitas said. ” What 
d« you see? ” 

” Bunch of trees.” 

” Youke a Mg help. Anything else? ” 

” The highway. * There's some sort of truck down there, 
food or something, I guess.” Peck craned his neck to the left 
and then used his binoculars. ” Some buildings over there 
on the port side abemt ^ mile. That might be it.” 
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“ Let's go see/’ said Copitas and moved the levers that 
tilted the rotor and alterecf the thrust of the propeller. Thg 
ungainly craft slid away to the left. At the same time Copitas 
decreased the rotor speed, capsing the helicopter to begin a 
gradual descent. They passe*^ over the cluster of buildings 
at about a thousand feet. 

“ Lots of cars,” Peck said. “ tlbrscs,^too.” 

” Den dis must be der place,” cried Copitas with jthe 
accents of a Dutch comic. ” Pitk us out a nesting place. 
Pappy.” 

As they circled Hannah Crossing, the two men in the 
plexi-glass bubble had a panoramic view of the surrounding 
countryside. J)espite the earliness of the hour, the scene 
below presented m. picture of considerable activity. The 
parking lot between the lodge and the ranger station was 
cluttered with cars, most of them with attached horse 
trailers. Men hustled to and fro, or stood in conversing 
groups. They wa\ed as the helicopter passed above them. 
To one side, saddled horses waited patienyy. In the exact 
centre of the lot was parked* a black official station wagon, 
a tall radio antenna sproutyig from its roof. 

” How about that meadow? ” asked Peck, pointing at the 
broad expanse of Chinese Plat. At the mouth of Portal 
Canyon, the Cooper cam^ stood deserted, its bonfire extin- 
guished. In the distance, a lone horseman was descending 
the slopes of Breadloaf. ” Loo]^s fcvel enough.” 

‘‘Too far away,” Copitas objected. ‘‘ I{ I’d wanted to 
walk. I’d have joined the arjfiy. You can do better than 
that.” 

‘‘ Only other open space is where all the cars are.” 
^“Then get on the ruddy phone, and tell them toi 
move.” 

Peck went to the rear of the cabn, and adjusted his head- 
set. He switched the transmitter to the police frequency. 
“Coast Guard 319 to Sheriff’s party. Do you read 
me? ” 
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"Ask them what’s for breakfast, too/’ instructed Copitas 
with a grin. ” I’m hungry as hell5 


At the sound of the cars clewing the parking lot, A1 HofE- 
man had rushed outside hopefully, believing that the Taba- 
kin Company truest had ^arrived. But now he returned, 
swearing under his breath. If that food doesn't show up 
soon it might just as wel> not come at all,” he declared. 
” For two cents I’d call up the dispatcher and give him a 
piece of my mind.” 

But even this course was blocked to him since the instru- 
ment was in use. At the far end of the lodge, Matthew 
Cooper leaned wearily against the jukefeox, occasionally 
speaking in low tones into the mouthpiece but mostly just 
listening to the person on the other end of the line. 

” Already sold out everything I got just to the deputies,” 
Hoffman fumed, pacing along behind the counter. ” Noth- 
ing left but coffcf and beer. Biggest chance of my life and 
all I can do is watch it go by. i^.nd when the real crowd gets 
here soon . . .” He stopped in front of where fiis daughter 
sat and demanded, “What am 1 going to do? “ 

Alys was too tired to care, too tired even to be disgusted. 
Her legs ached from walking and her hand was numb from 
carrying a lantern. She had spent the hours of darkness in 
searching rather than slcep^g and now she rested against 
the counter in % sort of daze, occasionally straightening to 
sip from her coffee cup since-^as her father had said — that 
was all that was left. 

You’re a lot of help,” Hoffman complained. ” Seems to 
me that you could at least show a little interest in my prob^- 

lems. They’rS your problems too, you know, and* ” 

He broke off as Sheriff Thoreau strode in, followed by 
Restibo. “ I can’t wait any longer to meet a ranger,” 
Thoreau was saying, as if concluding an argument. “ Time’s 
important, maif. M^’vf got to get this show on the road.” 
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In his boots and fringed leather jacket alid broad-brimmed 
hat, he appeAed to hav^i stepped directly from a frontier 
daguerreotype. 

“ I know," Restibo agreed patiently. " But Gib should 
be back any minute." 

"Where is he anyway? Why isn’t he here where he’s 
needed? ’’ 

" I already told you. Gib and that school-teacher fellow 
went out a couple of hours agp for another look around. 
He promised to be back in time for ’’ 

Thoreau was no longer listening. He went to the wall 
where the big map hung and stood studying it for a minute. 
"Don’t thin^ we need him, anyway. It all looks pretty 
simple. Only jwo ways she could have gone — through 
Miner’s Gap or into Devilgut. We’ll just split the posse in 
two, half one way, half the other. I don’t have to wait for 
some half-ass ranger to tell me that much/’ 

" It looks easier on paper than it really is," Restibo de- 
murred mildly. 

" I don’t ask for it to b<^ easy, mister, Thoreau stated. 
" But I do*expect a little ^action — and that’s what I’m not 
getting standing around here." He glanced down the room 
at Matthew Cooper as if hoping that he had heard this 
ringing statement but Cooper was still talking on the tele- 
phone. " Come on — let’s get those men slapping leather." 

As they left the lodge, Alys Hoffman rose to follow them. 
" Hey," her father called, " wfiei , do you think you’re go- 

She regarded him with weary surprise. " Out looking." 

"What about me? I need your help around here." Jic 
had to raise his voice as the thunder of the helicoptej, 
^tiling tp earth in the parking lot outsid#, inci;^ased in 
volume. " You can’t go off and leave Ae alone now." 

"Janie’s alone," Alys said simplv. 

" Well, who’s more important ’’ Hoffman found him- 

self shouting as the engine noise omsicke sucidenly died away 
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and he lowered hfs voice. “ What I mean to say is, there are 
plenty of people to look for the Wd now. Ydu can do more 
^ood here than you can traipsing around in the brush.** 

“Just the same I want to go.“ 

“ And Fm telling you I want you to stay here,** HofEman 
retorted angrily. “ After all, I am your father — a fact you 
seem to be forgetti^^g — a^^d I don’t think it*s too much to 
expect to be obeyed once in a while. I let you get away with 
it last night because you wfre pretty upset but I got to draw 
the line some place.*’ Outside a car-horn began to honk 
and Hoffman made an impatient gesture as if to brush aside 
the noise. “You understand me, Allison? '* 

Alys drew a deep breath. “ Dad, I don’t w^nt to quarrel 
with you.” 

“ Then do as I say.** 

“ I won’t be ordered around like that. Fm not five years 
old any more. Fm twenty-one, old enough to know what I 
should do and what I shouldn’t.’* 

“ Now, you look here! cried Hoffman. “ I don’t care if 
you’re a hundred and one, )Oi}*re going to show a little re- 
spect for me! ** 

Alys eyes flashed but, before she could reply, a man leaned 
around the doorway. He wore a peaked cap and overalls. 
“A1 Hoffman around?*' he asked. “I got a load out here 
from the Tabakin Company but ’* 

“ Fm Hoffman. ** He ran around the counter, grinning 
happily, his angjer forgotten. “ Boy, am I glad to see you 1 
I thought you weren’t coming. What kept you? You can 
start bringing the stuff in right away.’* 

I been honking my horn for the last five minutes,’’ the 
driver told him. “ Bunch of cars in the road got me blocked 
so I can't get rny closer. What’s going on around^here, any- 
way? ’’ 

“ Oh, a little excitement. Come on, Fll clear the way for 
you.’’ Hoffman rushed outside and Alys could hear him 
shouting at thc^ deputies to move their vehicles. 
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She sighed. She really didn’t want ft) quarrel with her 
father, became basically ^he loved him, faults and all. She 
even thought she understood him. He wasn’t being int^- 
tionally petty in this situation of potential tragedy. Like 
everyone, he was merely trying to justify his existence, to 
himself as well as others. It just came out that way. And 
Alys wondered if Gib were right^nd s^e and her father were 
much alike, after all. Did a sense of guilt motivate both of 
them, A1 Hoffman because of his long years of failure and 
Alys Hoffman because she haa behaved irresponsibly first 
with Janie and then with Gib? Were they both dq^g pen- 
ance each in his own way? I must be really tired, she 
thought; usually not this morbid. 

Alys became aware that Matthew Cooper had completed 
his telephone call and was leaning against the jukebox as if 
unwilling to abandon its support. She called to him, “ The 
search parties are just leaving, Mr. Cooper. And the heli- 
copter’s here. I suppose you heard it.” 

” Oh,” he said, seeming to become aware of her for the 
first time. ” Thank you.” 

” I’m gcring out again, too.” She forced a smile. ” With 
everybody looking, we’ll probably find her right away.” 

” Miss Hoffman.” Alys halted at the door and Cooper 
came to join her, walking like a weary old man. ” I’d like 
to ask a favour. Could you stay here instead? ” 

Alys hesitated, wondering if Cooper had overheard the 
dispute with her father. • 

” It’s my — ^Janie’s mother. I just tallfed to her on the 
phone.” He frowned painfully at the recollection. ” She’s 
pretty upset, naturally. She’s driving up from town. Should 
be here in a couple of hours. She’s going to need someBody 
to meet her and I thought — well, another i^jpman^. 

” But surely you’re the one she’ll want to see.” 

”No,” Cooper said slowly, ”1 v.on’t think she’ll want to 
see me at all. Please — I’d appreciate it if you’d stick 
around.” 
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Alys nodded relifctantly. “ I just want to help and if that's 
what you really want . . Two men had Requested the 
same favour and it seemed rather odd to her that, of the two, 
it was the stranger she obeyed and her father whom she 
refused. What’s happening to me? she wondered. 

“ Thanks,” Cooper murmured. ” I guess I’d better go out 
and talk to the pilo|/’ > 

He had to stand aside to allow A1 Hoffman to enter, fol- 
lower by the driver. Eacl^ man carried a large cardboard 
carton. “Just put it on the counter,” Hoffman directed. 
” I’ll put the stuff away later. Or maybe my daughter’ll do 
it.” He looked narrowly at Alys as she hung her cardigan 
behind the bar. ” Changed your mind about staying, huh? ” 
” I guess I’m needed here.” , 

“Good girl,” Hoffman complimented her. “ I knew 
you’d see it my way.” 


Calvin Lowry looked at his wrist-watch and then pursed 
his lips, consideriiig. It was nearly six o’clock, which meant 
that he was late already. Upon parting from the* ranger two 
hours before, he had agreed to rendezvous with him at the 
Cooper camp site no later than six so that they might then 
co-ordinate their search patterns with those of the Sheriff’s 
deputies. It was now past time to turn back. 

Yet he was reluctant to do so, knowing himself to be on the 
brink of success. The past two hours’ prowl through Devil- 
gut had finally yielded results. He was on the right track. 
Only a moment before he hadMiscovered a small footprint 
onjthe muddy bank of Coachella Creek. Janie Cooper had 
passed this way. How recently Lowry couldn’t be sure but 
he felt C 9 nfiderit that another hour or two, now tljat it was" 
daylight, would be'jufficient for him to close in upon her. 
She had a head start, it was true — but he was on horseback 
while she was on foot. And, he told himself, his determina- 
tion was greater^ Hif. life depended upon it. 
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Another hour or two, that was all he needed . . . How- 
ever Lowry reillized that |his amount of time was precisely 
what he did not have. Should he fail to return on scheduldi 
his absence would cause wonder and speculation. The 
obvious conclusion would be the true one, that he had 
found Janie’s trail and was following it. Others would come 
looking — and that would be fatalito hi^ plans. Much as it 
went against the grain, he had to turn his back on his 
quarry at this moment in order guarantee success for the 
future. 

“ I can wait,” he murmured aloud, making his decision. 
He felt proud of his capacity for logic at a moment when 
his emotions ^ere urging him to press forward. Most men, 
so close to successjn such a vital matter, wouldn’t be capable 
of restraint. But that was what made him superior. 

He lingered a minute longer, long enough to dismount 
and obliterate the muddy footprint with a sage-brush 
branch. Then he swung up to the saddle once more and 
turned the borrowed horse back in the direction of the 
meadow. I’ll be back, he vo^ed silently, tjfking careful note 
of the surrounding landmarks. She doesn’t have a chance 
against me. 

Lowry had no doubt as to his superiority. He had never 
had any doubts on this :ore, not only in the present in- 
stance, but all his life. From his earliest recollections, he 
had known instinctively that he stood head and shoulders 
above the crowd, even though th.. record of his life might 
seem to indicate otherwise. But failure — or at least a lack 
of conspicuous success — had tiot shaken his confidence in 
himself as a superior being. His mirror told him he ^s 
handsome. Tests confirmed that he was brilliant. He coult^ 
trace his ^lineage back to pre-Revolutionary stoc]^, even 
though the family wealth had I'^ng ?ince disappeared. 
In his youth, great things had been expected of him — and no 
one had expected them more than Calvin Lowry himself. 

Yet somehow the great things had^nokmatfrialized. Other 
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men — less handsiStne, less talented — had forged ahead, leav- 
ing him to struggle in a station^he felt was^ar below what 
4ie deserved. In college, he had majored in geology. He 
might have done equally as well in English or medicine, 
since all studies came easy, but he had chosen geology be- 
cause he knew there was a Shortage of such specialists in 
industry, and he w^uld able to go far. But the corpora- 
tion aptitude-tests had resulted in his being passed by as not 
homogeneous and the wel^-paid positions had gone to others. 
In desperation, once he had acquired his master's degree, he 
had turned to teaching, impelled chiefly by the picture of 
himself as the revered professor surrounded by admiring 
students. This hadn't turned out exactly he expected, 
either. After five years, he was still nothing more than an 
assistant in the department, and not a particularly popular 
one at that. He suspected the deans in the front office had 
something against him. At least, he was certain somebody 
was to blame for the astonishing failure of his text-book. He 
had counted on the book — a slight revision of his master's 
thesis — to establish his reputation, but it had not been 
accredited by any major university. 

Of course, if he had his doctorate — but that was Edna’s 
fault. The dissertation was long overdue and he had got two 
extensions but the work was still no more than jotted notes, 
unorganized. But when did he have the time and energy to 
work on it, with the department head piling more and more 
duties on him, and Edna constantly nagging at home? She 
had no business marrying him before his degrees were com- 
plete. Once she had been thcf'college belle that he — together 
^^ith many others — had yearned for, but how hard it was to 
recall the golden girl who strutted down the field whirling 
her baton, her white-booted bare legs flashing in the sun- 
light, her saucy Kttle rump . . . and one more desire be- 
came a stagnant hoax. Edna had lost most of her looks in 
matronly fat and she cried a great deal of the time and com- 
plained of illsr thaL Lowry believed imaginary. At times it 
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was all he could do to keep from striking her across the face, 
both her and fce childrerw For his two small sons favoured 
their mother in looks and disposition and served only ans 
economic burdens and household pests. But his home life 
had never reached the point of violence because he was 
always able to conceal himseft behind a cold smile or a cut- 
ting remark. Many evenings hefvould simply retire to the 
bedroom and sit on the bed in solitude while he analysed 
himself and his problems. He ^as proud of his ability to 
see himself clearly, his few faults, his many talents. Never 
did anyone suspect the furious turmoil that ached in his 
belly, because he kept himself under such perfect control. 
His analytical conclusions were always the same frustrating 
ones. That he ^as not an eminent man, a richer man, was 
because of circumstances outside himself, unfortunate cir- 
cumstances that had nagged him all his life. The story he 
had given Gib Scott of searching for Big Ben was a lie, of 
course, but it contained the seeds of truth. Lowry would have 
welcomed a chance to bag the great cat merely for the 
bounty. He considered hin^^elf ludicrously underpaid. 

The cat ^hat walks alone . . . Lowry wallowed through 
life in a morass of loneliness, yet who was worth his atten- 
tion? He could not escape circumstances but he could 
escape people and it w': for this reason that he spent as 
much of his leisure time as possible in the Encantos. Osten- 
sibly, he was gathering material for his Ph.D., or so he told 
his acquaintances, but in actfiality he only wanted to be 
alone with himself. Alone in the wilderness, aloof from 
the scheming others, his dr Aims of power and glory were 
not squeezed juiceless in the trap of reality. 

Among his camping equipment was a solid expression of 
his dreaiying, a portable scintillation counter. It ^as cost- 
ing him over six hundred dollars in rimt^payments, far more 
than he could afford, but in the back of his mind was the 
gnawing hope that, in his solitary wanderings through the 
mountains, he might somehow stumble a^iross a fabulous 
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uranium lode, aiid thus be rich at a single stroke. Lowry 
felt that money would solve all<^his probleilis. And while 
Ohe Encantos had yet to yield any trace of uranium, it wasn’t 
impossible . . . 

He emerged from Devilgut on to the broad expanse of 
Chinese Flat. Directly in his path was the large boulder 
upon which Janie (Goop«r had stood watching while . . . 
Involuntarily, Lowry looked upwards at the sawtooth out- 
line of Black Ridge. It l^jomed silent and peaceful in the 
early morning light. Yet less than twenty-four hours before a 
man had died there, died at Lowry’s hands. It hardly seemed 
possible. 

Even in retrospect he felt no pity or regret; Ritchie had 
laughed at him, had ridiculed his aspiratio,ns and made them 
the butt of any number of sneering remarks. He had posi- 
tively delighted in following Lowry around simply to mock 
him. Lowry could still hear his taunting voice. “ How 
many tons of uranium you found to-day. Professor? . . . 
How about loaning me a million or two. Professor? . . ." 
The stinking old illiterate, Ltpwry thought grimly, talking 
to me as if I were some half-wit child. He had' warned Rit- 
chie, but the old man had persisted until finally he had come 
to symbolize everyone whom Lowry hated. So he had killed 
him. His conscience did not plague him; the event hardly 
seemed important to-day. 

And now he must kill the little girl also. This was a some- 
what different matter since he did not hate Janie except in- 
so-far as she represented a threat to his safety. That he 
would succeed irt finding her'and silencing her, Lowry was 
confident, because he would be the only one looking in the 
^ight place. But it seemed rather regrettable and he won- 
dered how hoc would feel when the actual momcht arrived. 
He pictured her dbwering in front of him, snivelling and 
crying as he squeezed the trigger. This concept reminded 
him of Edna and somehow made the prospect much easier. 

As he nearedt the<>mquth of Portal Canyon, he saw that 
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Gib Scott was there before him and was* waiting near the 
deserted Coopdr camp sitA Lowry spurred his horse for- 
ward, putting on an anxicms expression. • 

“ Where you been? ” Gib greeted him. “ I was beginning 
to think we'd have to look for you, too." 

“ I went a considerable distance into Devilgut, farther than 
I intended. Sorry to keep you waging." 

" Find anything? " Gib watched Lowry shake his head and 
he grimaced. “ Same here. I conned Breadloaf pretty good, 
went clear on up to the fire tower at White Peak. Nothing. 
Didn’t run across Old Man Ritchie, either. Beats me what 
could have happened to him." 

" Seems to ijic we’ve got enough to worry about with the 
little girl," Lowry^said easily. " Ritchie’s old enough to take 
care of himself." 

"Well, I could certainly use his help." Gib turned his 
horse down the trail towards Hannah Crossing and Lowry 
followed suit. " You know, when you were gone so long I 
had a feeling you might hav4 found something." 

" It’s my belief that she w^t down Miifbr’s Gap and not 
into Devilgflt at all." 

" Maybe so. Whatever way she went, we'll find her before 
long. We’ve got to." 

"Very true," Lowry aj eed. and hid his smile. "We’ve 
got to.” 


Despite Sheriff Thoreau’s impatience, tlie search parties 
had still not got under way at*six-thirty. The arrival of the 
helicopter and the subsequent dispersion of the cars Ij^d 
created some confusion, and some other stumbling blocks 
had ariseq, besides. These came down princif)ally tp a lack 
of organization. • 

Thoreau’s plan, as he had outlined it to his chief deputy, 
was to divide the posse into two groups, each approximately 
twenty-five men strong. I'he Red^se^ion^was to explore 
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Devilgut while the Blue section was to press through Miner's 
Gap into the forest country beyond. These!* groups would 
t^ien separate into two-man search teams, each team 
equipped with a portable radio transmitter and receiver 
known as a handie-talkie. Since the range of the handie- 
talkies was limited — not over two miles under the best of 
conditions — both Rqd anck Blue sections were also furnished 
with one larger radio unit, a horse-carried back-pack whose 
effective radius was arouijd twenty-five miles. With the 
handie-talkies, the search teams would keep in touch with 
each other; with the back-packs they would maintain com- 
munication with the sheriff's station wagon and the Coast 
Guard helicopter. , 

In this manner, it would be possible to spread a sizeable — 
yet manageable — net over the area to be searched. It was 
an efficient plan, at least in outline, but its implementation 
presented some problems that Thoreau hadn't fully reckoned 
with. 

Restibo stood among the doOuties who milled curiously 
around the helicopter. He wished devoutly that Gib Scott 
would show up soon. Thoreau was obviously out of his 
element at mounting a search through the wilderness and, 
while Restibo had anticipated several potential dangers, he 
couldn't be sure that he had anticipated them all. And it 
was a delicate job, trying to point out his superior’s mistakes 
without antagonizing him unduly in the process. Restibo 
had a proper respect for those above him, and it was his 
nature to try to get along with everybody, but he was not 
blind to Thoreau's shortcomin‘gs. And Thoreau was touchy; 
he^rould be led only so far before he bucked. 

^ Already Restibo had drawn Thoreau's annoyance twice. 
The firs^^ time loncerned the matter of rations, whe^:e Restibo 
had pointed out tl?at a day's supply of food and water was 
not sufficient. Should the hunt stretch on, the search teams 
would be forced to return to their base, thus cutting down on 
their effective range. 
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Thoreau, foreseeing an early end to the •search, had been 
hostile to the idta but had Anally given in, and A1 Hoffman 
and his daughter were nJw passing out supplies on the# 
lodge porch. 

The second matter concerned maps. No one had thought 
to bring any, and the only detailed map of the area was the 
big one that hung in the lodge, ^et obviously each team 
would need a map to avoid duplication of effort. 

Thoreau had exploded at this. ** Seems to me all you can 
think of is reasons why we shouicin’t get this show on the 
road,” he told Restibo. “We're bogging down in details. 

I want to get these men moving pronto." 

“ Yes, sir. Bjft without maps " 

“ Then get the ^naps," Thoreau said, waving his hands 
impatiently. '‘Just don't bother me with any more details. 
I've got enough to do as it is." And he stamped away to con- 
fer with the pilot of the helicopter. 

“ I'll get them," Restibo promised the deputies who stood 
by, listening. “ I don't knov^here, but I'll get them. Wc 
can always drop them to you fl^er from the*chopper. Right 
now you'd better get ready to ride." 

“We are ready," one of tfie deputies said. “Just waiting 
for orders." 

“ Then hit the trail," P stibo said briefly. The deputies 
began to swing into their saddles, turning the parking lot 
into a milling mass of jostling horseflesh, shying and rearing. 

Thoreau came running back, Shouting, “Wait a minute! 
Wait a minute! " He hurried up the lodge*steps and faced 
them from the porch. “ Whef told you men to leave, any- 
way? I got a few words to say to you before you go." He 
glared around while they quieted, reining in before tne^ 
porch. “ Men, give me your attention. You#all ki\pw the 
seriousness of this situation. Somrwhefe out there is a 
little girl. She's lost and she's scared and she's counting on 
us, on you and me, to find her. It’s a big job and an impor- 
tant one." 
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He glanced quickly along the porch to where Matthew 
Cooper stood, then back at his men. “ I've^given you your 
(instructions. You know what to do and how to do it. 
There's just one more thing I've got to say. It's this " — ^he 
paused like a football coach giving a half-time pep talk — 
“find her I Now get going 

The posse looked like army as it swung away from the 
lodge in a compact group. All the deputies wore the khaki 
uniform trousers and shirt of the department, complete with 
star badge and sunburst shoulder patch and dun-coloured 
wide-brimmed hats. Some who knew the mountains best 
had brought along a leather working-chaps, to protect their 
legs from the brush. Restibo found himself watching beside 
Alys Hoffman. She murmured, “Was that really neces- 
sary? “ 

The posse filed on to the trail through Portal Canyon. 
Restibo said, “ I wish Gib would get back. We need him." 

“ He's only one man." 

“ Sometimes that's enough,'>i Restibo told her. “ If it's 
the right man." ^He crossed where the sheriff was talking 
to Matthew Cooper. “ Sheriff, 1 figure we may be able to get 
the maps from the Forestry Service, and we could drop them 
to the teams by the helicopter." 

“ Of course," agreed Thoreau, as if it were his own idea. 
“ No problem at all. I’m going to be in the helicopter my- 
self.” He turned to Cooper. “ Best way to keep on top of 
things, be able to have everything at my fingertips.” 

Cooper didn't* seem to be impressed by Thoreau's general- 
ship. He asked quietly, “ Do^q^ou think you can find her? " 

“ Not a doubt in the world,” Thoreau assured him 
he^artily. “ Nobody's better at this sort of thing than my 
^posse. Should be, trained them myself. We’ll have her back 
by lunch, wait andisee.” He chuckled. “ I want to get this 
thing over fast, you know. There’s the rodeo Sunday and 
we don't dare tire out the horses.” 

His attempt $t humour fell flat. Cooper merely stared at 
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him bleakly and Thoreau coughed. ‘*Just kidding, of 
course/' 

Restibo rescued him. f Too bad that the bloodhounds 
didn't get here before everybody started tramping over the 
hills. They'll probably mess up the scent too much for the 
dogs to do much good." • 

Thoreau's expression was blaT^. " Bloodhounds? " 

" Yeah. On the phone last night, yo^ said you were going 
to call the Weigand kennels and get the trackers up here 
first thing." Restibo shook his ftead. " They should have 
been here by now." 

“Yeah," Thoreau mumbled. “They should have. Excuse 
me." ^ 

He turned abruptly and went into the lodge. The two 
Coast Guardsmen sat at the counter, drinking coffee, and A1 
Hoffman's head was visible in the kitchen beyond. Thoreau 
went to the phone. When the operator replied, he looked 
cautiously around to see that he was not overheard and said 
in a low voice, " Operator, \want the Weigand kennels in 
town and make it fast." 


The sheriff's posse remained in a single group until they 
reached the meadow. Th' •, true to plan, they divided. The 
Blue half turned towards the rocky defile known as Miner's 
Gap. The Red group rode off towards the tangle of Devil- 
gut, there to divide again into fhe individual search teams. 
It was now a little past seven o'clock in the fhorning. 

At the moment that these Hwenty-f our tnen, comprising 
twelve teams, entered Devilgut from the west, the ojjjgct of 
their search was just leaving it to the east, a straight line dis- 
tance of slightly over three miles. 

Janie was thoroughly confused. I iketnost children, she 
had no sure sense of direction and sne clung hopefully to 
various odd scraps of information that she recalled from her 
reading. One of these concerned the upe of^the sun to find 
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one’s bearings, siifce it always rose from one direction and 
set in the other. The flaw in tkLs was thatijanie couldn’t 
remember which was which in relfition to her father’s camp 
site. After much indecision, she had finally decided to walk 
directly towards the rising sun in (;he hope that it was the 
right thing to do. But, of coilrse, it was not and every step 
put her just that much father from her goal. 

However, she see^.ed to be emerging from the maze of 
Devilgut and this encouraged her. The choppy badlands 
gave way to a gradual rise and she finally topped the summit 
named Silent Ridge and gazed down the wooded expanse of 
Faro Valley. 

Janie hesitated a long time. She didn’t ^recognize the 
country that lay beneath her but it bore general resemb- 
lance to the forest land near her camp. And with the terror 
of the Professor and the puma fresh in her memory, she could 
not face the prospect of turning back into Devilgut. This 
must be the right way. It had to be. She struck off deter- 
minedly down the slope, walking faster now, since it seemed 
that she was gettftig close to l^^bme. 

Although both pursued and pursuers were travelling in 
the same general direction, the posse’s speed was greater. At 
the present rate, they would overhaul Janie before sundown. 
That is, if nothing interfered. 


Except for the cluster of Sparked cars and horse trailers, 
Hannah Crossing; was somnolent and still as Gib and Lowry 
rode in. Restibo came runnifig out from the lodge as they 
di^oiinted. “ Find anything? ” he asked. 

^ Both Gib and Lowry shook their heads. Gib climbed the 
steps slpwly, IWs legs stiff from the long hours in the saddle. 
“ V^erc’s everyboc^/P ” 

The posse just left a few minutes ago. You should have 
run into them.” 

” We cut ovef Blar.k Ridge. The sheriff inside? ” 
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Restibo smiled ruefully. “ He decidecf to ride the heli- 
copter instead.'!! 

Gib raised his eyebrowi. “That's no place for him t6 
be. He should be here wriere he can stay on top of things 
when they break, not out roaming around the wild blue 
yonder.” 

Restibo didn't want to appeaitdislwal. “Well, there's 
a chance the plane will spot her, esj^ially if she doesn't 
throw away her red jacket." ^ 

“You know how slim that chance is. She'd have to be 
crossing open country to be seen from the air, and there isn't 
much of that. And if she's under the trees and hears the 
plane, it wonjj: do her any good to yell at it. the noise it 
makes. It'd be ggne again before she could shin up a tree. 
Chance in a million." Gib turned to Lowry. “ Come on, 
let's get something to eat before we start out again." 

Alys was behind the counter when the two men entered 
and her eyes lit up hopefullj^ at the sight of Gib, then faded 
as she noticed his frown. ‘ Where have vou been all this 
time? " 

“Where do you suppose?" Gib retorted. He was still* 
irritated at the discovery that the sheriff had ducked his 
proper duties and that the search, for all practical purposes, 
lacked a co-ordinating head. “ How about fixing the Pro- 
fessor and me some breakfast? " 

Alys had her' own irritations, not the least of these being 
the sound of her father humming happily to himself in the 
kitchen, and Gib's snappishness rubbed her the wrong way. 
“ Oh, pardon me," she said sarcastically. “1 forgot that you 
believe that woman's place is in the home.' What m^^^ou 
have, O master? " 

“ Well, it was my impression that you te running a 
restaurant here." • 

“ My father runs a restaurant — but that doesn't make me 
a waitress." 

Lowry chuckled. Gib flushed, i^fter a moment, he said 
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Stiffly, “ I*m very sorry. If it isn’t too much to ask, maybe 
your Dad will consider selling As a can of /beans or some- 
thing. We’ll open it ourselves.”^ 

Alys eyed him in exasperation and then sighed. “ Oh, 
sit down. I’ll fix something for you, I guess.” She marched 
into the kitchen and they could hear her rattling pots and 
pans. I*- 

” I can’t win,” Gin'muttered, staring after her. ” What’d 
I say, anyhow? ” 

“You never win with women,” Lowry said dryly. “At 
least, she doesn’t appear to be the weeping type. You’re 
lucky in that regard.” 

“ That’s about the only way I’m lucky,” Gil;x walked down 
the room to the cluster of tables. Matthew Cooper was 
seated at one of them, his forehead pillowed on his folded 
hands. He jerked upright, startled, as Gib sat down. 

“ Oh,” he said, blinking. “ What I guess I must have 

dropped off. I didn’t hear you^ome in. Did you ... ? ” 

“ Not yet,”’ Gib said gently. / “ But it’s still early. Lowry 
and I will be goiifg out again^Vs soon as we eat.” 

Cooper looked from one man to the other and then stared 
down at his hands. He murmured, “ All my life. I’ve made 
my own way, done it all myself. Never asked help from 
anybody. Never had it. And now, when it counts the most, 
I have to depend on strangers. It doesn’t seem right.’” 

“ In a case like this, nobody’s a stranger, Mr. Cooper. 
We’re all in it together, the sheriff and his men and the 
Coast Guard and me — and even the Professor here.” 

“ That’s right, Lowry agreed in a soothing voice. “ We’re 

all,jp;?>ing a united effort. I know that I ” 

^ “ I’m grateful,” Cooper assured them heavily. “ But I 
guess ynu can<’t understand what it’s like, not really. She’s 
not your daughter.'^ I feel so damn helpless I ” 

They all looked around as the screen door banged. Fell 
Laughlin came in. He spotted them and hurried over. 
“ Anything newr Gib? ” ^ 
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Gib shook his head, reluctant to repeat the lack of pro- 
gress aloud wl^ile Coopen ^at there with quiet desperation 
etched on his features, at seemed like rubbing it in, the 
constant hopeful questioft and negative answer, though it 
was only natural, of course, since it was the subject upper- 
most in everyone’s mind. ^ 

Laughlin sat down, removed%his hat and mopped his 
forehead. “ It’s going to be anotlirer hot one. I just 
got back with what horses I could round up from my 
place. We’re going to need plenty of fresh mounts in 
this weather.” 

” The posse’s already gone.” 

” Where? JDevilgut? ” 

” Half there, t^e rest through Miner’s Gap.” 

Laughlin shook his head. ” Why Miner’s Gap? She has 
to be in Devilgut. You couldn’t lose a three-year-old in 
Miner’s Gap. It’s simple straight-line country, even when 
you get into the trees beyond.” 

“ That’s how I look at ii\ too,” Gib agreed. ” However, 
the Professor spent a coupl^^ hours in Devilgut this morn- 
ing and didn’t draw blooc^” 

” You could spend a couple of weeks in there without 
really covering it.” Laughlin glanced at Cooper and added 
hastily, ” What I mean is, one man by himself. Besides, the 
Professor isn’t any expert at this sort of thing; no oSence 
intended.” 

Lowry didn’t say anything iJut merely looked sceptical. 

” No,” Laughlin continued, ” Devilgut it’s got to be. My 
notion would be that you and I should really gfive it the fine 
toothcomb treatment, Gib, the two of us,” 

” The three of us,” Lowry put in quickly. ” I’m in this 
all the way.” 

Cooper said quietly, “ I’m going, t<fe.” When no one 
responded, he glanced around challengingly. ” I mean it. 
Don’t try to stop me.” 

Gib saw Laughlin watching hip) questiopingly and knew 
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it was up to him, although it was a duty he disliked. I’m 

afraid you can't, Mr. Cooper." * 

"Can't? What do you mean, I', can't?" 

" I know it's tough to stay here, a lot tougher than going 
out. But look at it this way. Here is the focal point of 
the search, the headquarters. ^Hete is where you’re needed, 
just as much as the sheri^. You have to be here for con- 
sultation and identihcation, all kinds of things that might 
come up." 

" And you don’t know the country," Laughlin pointed out. 
" You might end up getting lost yourself." 

“ That’s right. This job calls for skilled labour. We don’t 
dare send out anybody but professionals. If, we make you 
part of a search team it might do no mor^ than slow down 
that team. And you've got youit emotions too tied up in this 
thing to risk going out alone." 

"I’m going," Cooper stated inflexibly. 

Gib faced him squarely acrosic the table. " I hate to put 
it on this basis, but I’m /joing to. You’re staying 
put. That’s an* order froiy^, the Forestry Service, Mr. 
Cooper." 

Alys came carrying a tray of food from the kitchen in 
time to hear the last of this. Cooper broke off the duel of 
eyes to appeal to her. " Miss Hoffman, you tell him. You 
understand how it is, why I’ve got to be out there looking 
for her instead of sitting here. Please help me." 

Troubled, Alys looked from his pleading face to Gib’s set 
expression. " Gid, don’t you think that perhaps " 

" One man moSe in the seafth party won’t matter. One 
maij^re might." 

^ "But he’s her father." 

" I kQow th^t," Gib snapped. "But I also know what’s 
best and I don’t set any point in arguing about it." 

^•Wcll, pardon me," Alys said thinly. With angry move- 
ments, she placed a plate of ham and eggs before Gib and 
another in froiv of rLoyirry. Cooper, beaten, covered his 
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eyes with his hand and Laughiin clearedThis throat uncom* 
fortably. I * 

They were all grateful for the interruption of Restihp, 
who came in from the pofch. He looked troubled. was 
just talking to the sheriff on the radio.” 

“ You tell him I was herc^ ” Gib inquired, taking large 
bites of his breakfast. Restibo itodded. ” He coming back 
to take over? ” 

” Matter of fact, no.” Restibo was embarrassed. ” He 
said that things were fine just they were. He seemed to 
be enjoying the ride.” 

” Great,” said Gib between his teeth. ” How about all 
the things thjt need tending to here? How about the blood- 
hounds — they’ll ^be here soon. How about the maps 
for the search teams? W^o’s going to handle all that 
stuff? ” 

” The answer’s obvious,” Restibo told him quietly. ” You 
are.” 1 

” I’m on my way up to ^>evilgut, just as soon as I finish 
eating.” V 

” Let me*see you a minute, Restibo suggested and walked 
down the lodge towards *the jukebox. Unwillingly, Gib 
followed him, still chewing on a piece of ham. ” Gib, we 
got a bad situation. Thoieau’s all right in his way, I guess, 
but he’s in over his head here. He was going to send the 
posse out without even enough food for one day if I hadn’t 
stopped him. Now’s he’s off off a ji>y-ride. Lord knows what 
he’ll be up to next. There’s no other way ftround it — you’ve 
got to take over here.” 

” Why? '^u’re chief deputy. You’re tjie offici^ nqmber 
two mfn.” ^ 

“Exactly.” A faint smile appeared on^Restibp’s frog- 
like face. ” Being number two man’stray profession. It’s 
what 1 do best, running things. Not deciding them, run- 
ning them. You take over.” 

“ I know this country better thaji a^ybq^y else,” Gib pro- 
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tested. “The pl&ce for me is out there with the search 
teams.” * / 

f “Your place is wherever you'if^ needed the most. And 
that’s right here.” 

Gib quirked his mouth at the irony, his own arguments of 
a moment before recoiling on^hiih. “ You know that won’t 
work, Restibo. Whatever Thoreau’s shortcomings, he’s 
legally the top man.VHe won’t take kindly to me stepping 
into his shoes.” 

“ You’ll have to do it diplomatically, all right, so that he 
doesn’t tumble to what’s going on. It won’t be easy. But 
you’ve got to do it.” 

“ Thorcau swings a mean axe around these parts. It could 
mean my job.” ^ 

“ It could also mean the little girl’s life. Which is more 
important to you? ” 

Gib grimaced. “ That’s a hell of a question.” 

“ It’s up to you to answer it.” i 

Gib looked down the room At the others, who were all 
watching him. Ho strode ba^ to the table, his expression 
stony. “ Fell, you and the Professor bettpr ride cJn out with- 
out me. I’m going to have to slay here — for a while, any- 
way.” 

“ As soon as he finishes his meal,” Laughlin agreed. 

“I am finished,” Lowry said, pushing back his chair. 
“ Let’s go.” 

Gib followed them out to^the porch. “ Since I won’t be 
going along, thei^’s a couple of things you ought to keep in 
mind. I’m aiming this at yoif. Professor, since knows 
this sort^of worlj pretty well already. Wh^^u got to 
remember is that you’re trying to trail a kid, a ten-^Tear-old. 
They’re unpredictable; don’t necessarily follow grown-up 
logic, fn other woids, don’t expect Janie to react the way 
you yourself might in a given situation. She’s wearing moc- 
casins which won’t leave much of a track, if any, but there 
are other signs yc^ caa look for. Broken branches and brush. 
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for instance. Since it's a hot day, she might even try getting 
rid of some of f^pr clothes. , The main thing is — be thorough. 
She may be sleeping or h(|led up somewhere and you could 
ride right by and never knkw she was there.” 

Lowry nodded thoughtfully. “ I won’t leave any stones 
unturned, believe me.” 

” I'm sorry we don’t have any Atra handie-talkies to give 
you. You’re going to be more or lessen your own, so take 
it easy and don’t push your hors^. I don’t want to have to 
start worrying about you, too.” 

“You won’t have to,” Laughlin assured him. “We can 
take care of ourselves.” 

“ You’re goii^g to have to. There won’t be anybody else 
to depend on.” ^ 

“That’s all right with me,” Lowry said. 

“ Then good luck.” Gib watched them start towards the 
fresh horses and then he turned and went back into the 
lodge, not particularly wisl\tng to see them ride off on a 
mission he felt was his own. ^ 

Alys was standing uncertaiJ^ by the tatle, making some 
effort at cleaning away the d^hes. She regarded him with an 
expression that seemed more sympathetic than previously. 
Her voice was kinder, too, as if she understood his disap- 
pointment. “ Gib, I know ;iow you must feel ” 

“ It’s all right,” he said curtly, not wanting^ talk about 
it. “ It’s my job, that’s all.” 

“ Of course,” she murmured, her blue eyes turning cold 
once more. “ I forgot that you always do your job.” 

Restibo broke in apologetically, “ Gib,* I know you’re 
bushed but we’ve got a problem or two t© settle^ Those 
maps — if we don’t get them to the search teams before long 
they’ll be going around in circles. I womdered ait the 
Forestry Service might ” 

” I've got maybe half a dozen on hand. I’d have to get 
the rest from the district office in Los Angeles — if they have 
them. Like you say, it's a question ^ time.” He paced 
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restlessly to the big map on the lodge wall and stood scowl- 
ing at it. Alys, come over here a miny te.*' She hesi- 
tated at the peremptory summons and he added wearily, 
“ Please." 

She rejoined him, expression wary. “What is it?" 

“ You heard the problem. * Wt need about twenty maps 
in a hurry. Any suggestions? ** He watched her puzzled 
frown a moment and then murmured, “ You're an artist, 
aren't you?" ^ 

She understood. “ I paint, yes. But I’m not a drafts- 
man." 

“ Well, it was just a thought." 

“ If you really want me to, I could try,*r Alys said im- 
patiently. “Why don't you just tell pie to do it, like 
you told Mr. Cooper what to do? Aren't you in charge 
here? " 

“A while ago, you bit my head off for ordering you 
around." 

“That was different. Tha/was — well, between you and 
me. This concerns Janie, l^n’t you understand? " 

“No," Gib admitted and managed a bleak Smile. “But 
I guess that's not all I don't understand. Alys, maybe 
we ” 

“No," Alys interrupted, “let's keep it strictly business, 
shall we? ^u do your job and I'll do mine." 

“Okay." Gib returned and walked out on to the lodge 
porch. The air felt cool against his hot face. 

“Mr. Scott I A standby deputy was trotting towards 
him. “ Restibo Vants you ddwn at the radio wagon." 

Gibe>*'^rode along with the deputy. “They spotted the 
girl? Where?” 

“Ne. Blue section leader just radioed in. They came 
across her telescojfc in Miner's Gap. No rust on it, must be 
hers. They're sending a man with it and Blue section’s pro- 
ceeding north as before. Restibo's trying to contact the 
sheriff." 
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Miner’s Gap/’ muttered Gib and shook his head incredu> 
lously. 


Matthew Cooper kicked the tyre of the sheriff’s station 
wagon in exasperation. “Why are we waiting here? Now 
that we know where Janie wcnt-^ — ’’ 

“ We’re not sure yet/’ Gib told hixm He leaned against 
the fender and tried to listen to^Restibo’s conversation in- 
side with the sheriff via radio. 

“Of course, we’re sure I ’’ Cooper exploded. The dis- 
covery of the toy, the first tangible bit of evidence yet un- 
covered, had eKcitcd him tremendously, rekindling his hope. 
“ That has to be Jginie’s telescope. Who else’s could it be? ” 

“ Hoffman’s got a whole rack of those telescopes in the 
lodge. Your daughter’s not the only child who may have 
dropped one in these mountains. I’ll admit it looks pretty 
good for us. If it is Janie’s \elescope, we’re going to have to 
reorganize the whole search, ^pull the posse out of Devilgut 
altogether. But we can’t do«nat till you give us a positive 
identification, Mr. Cooper. ^Otnerwise, we might be making 
an awful mistake.’’ 

Cooper bit his lip and paced up and down. “ What’s tak- 
ing that deputy so long to get here?’’ he muttered. 

“ Keep watching the trail,’’ Gib advised, n«4ding in the 
direction of Portal Canyon. “ He’l' be showing up soon.’’ 
He straightened as Restibo emerged from the station wagon. 
“ Well?’’ 

“ The helicopter’s on the wiy back.’’ 

“ Good. Any instructions? ’’ 

“As soon as we get a positive identification. I’m to call 
back the search teams from Devilgut. The sheriff wants to 
send them up across Breadloaf to rcr-'eA^ous with the rest 
of the posse in Miner’s Gap.” 

“ That won’t do,” Gib objected. “ It looks easy on the 
map but they’ll waste a couple of ho^rs^oing that way. The 
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fastest route is to make a circle back through the meadow. 

It’s longer but faster. Get on*the radio agcain and ” 

“There he is I “ Cooper exclaimed, pointing up the trail 
to where a horseman had just appeared at the mouth of 
Portal Canyon. “ Hey ! “ He began to run towards the new- 
comer. 

“Come on,“ Gib told* Rest ibo. They ran after Janie’s 
father. The deputy sighting them, put his horse into a 
gallop, narrowing the gap^ rapidly. They all came together 
at the spot where the road ended and the trail began. They 
wasted no time in greetings. As the deputy reined in his 
horse and slid to the ground. Cooper panted, “Where is 
it? ’* The deputy produced the shiny toy firom his pocket 
and Cooper seized it eagerly. 

For a long moment, he was silent as the others watched 
his face. Then he said softly, “ It’s hers.’’ His shoulders 
quivered as if the sight of his daughter's cherished belonging 
was more than he could bear. / 

“ You’re sure? *’ Gib asked. ’ 

“ She broke the strap,’’ Cof^r murmured, his fingers run- 
ning gently over the knot ift the leather thon^. “ I tied it 
for her. Just yesterday.’’ 

Gib swung around to Restibo. “That does it. I was 
wrong. She did go down Miner’s Gap. Get on the radio 
and pull yow? Red section out of Devilgut as fast as possible, 
tell them to rendezvous back in the meadow.*’ He frowned, 
considering. “Too bad that Laughlin and the Professor are 
out of touch but that can’t be helped. Oh, and when you’re 
through with that tell Alys'to speed up the maps but to 
concABi^’*^ate jutt on the Miner’s Gap — Murray Forest 
section.’’ 

“ What arc you going to be doing? ’’ Restibo asked, 
startled. 

“ I'm going to take a quick ride up to the meadow and 
make sure that the posse gets started in the right direction. 
It’ll give me a < chance fo check on Old Man Ritchie again. 
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too.” He saw Restibo’s dubious expression. “ Don't worry. 
I’ll be back inside an hour.’^ 

“How about me?” Matthew Cooper asked hopefullys 
“ Can’t I go along with yol this time? ” 

Gib hesitated. He knew ne would make better time alone 
yet he could not bring himseff to spurn the expression on 
Cooper’s face. He said, “ Get yoi#sel£ a horse.” 


The news of Janie Cooper’s disappearance had been front 
page copy for the morning newspapers but it was not until 
past eight o’clock when the first contingent of newsmen 
reached Hanngh Crossing. This consisted of two reporters 
and two photogr^hers. Between them, they represented 
all three of the city dailies (since two papers were owned 
by one firm and the staff often doubled for both), and also 
the two principal wire services. And, although the two re* 
porters were in direct comp<!^ition with each other, they had 
come up to the mountains in one car, being good friends, 
press rivalry notwithstanding^S^he reason*for their delay in 
arriving upcfn the scene was die to a nxe-burst midway in 
their journey. 

“ I’m glad I let you bum a ride,” Sid Beal told his fellow 
reporter. Beal, who represented the Sentinel and Evening 
Sews, was short and swarthy, conservative in dyjss and out- 
look, like his newspapers. “ If I hadn’t, you’d have got here 
ahead of me and my boss woulfln’t nave liked that at all.” 

” I don’t need any handicap to beat ydli out,” George 
Mahdesian replied, grinning. • “Remember last week?” 

“ You were just plain lucky.” • 

“Care to make a little bet on who gets the first oreak?” 
Mahdesian needled. He was a gambler by nature, an ^tense 
younger man, lean and tall, with a Ti rkless face and bold 
dark eyes. The Press-Examiner, sensational and flamboyant, 
suited his personality exactly, and Mahdesian was one of 
their top men. 
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Beal ignored tlie bait. ** That must be the place ahead of 
us. What the devil is making all the rack^? ** 
f One of the photographers in ihe back seat, craning his 
neck, said, Helicopter. Look^ like it's getting ready to 
land." 

He was right. As the repoiter's car reached the scatter of 
buildings that composed Cdannah Crossing, the yellow heli- 
copter was just setri^mg on the hard-packed earth of the 
lodge parking lot. " Pull up beside it," Mahdesian suggested. 
" Maybe they got the kid W^th them." 

Beal did as he directed, although they discovered immedi- 
ately that the craft did not contain the missing girl. How- 
ever they were in time to greet Sheriff Tho]ffau as he des- 
cended stiffly. ^ 

" Not now," was his brusque reply to their questions. " I 
don’t have time to talk to you now. See me later." 

"When do you think you’ll find her? " Mahdesian asked, 
unabashed. But the sheriff mer/Jy shook his head, scowling, 
and hurried away in the direction of his station wagon where 
two of his deputies waited f^^him. Beal turned his ques- 
tions towards the helicopter’s^rew but a momem of listening 
convinced Mahdesian that he 'would learn nothing vital 
from that quarter. He left Beal talking to the Coastguards- 
men and slipped away towards the lodge. 

He was ^appointed to find the building virtually de- 
serted. A man worked, almost hidden from view, in the 
kitchen and at one of the tables a young blonde in jeans and 
plaid shirt was *oent determinedly over a clutter of papers. 
She wasn’t conscious of his presence and Mahdesian in- 
spec ted h er for ^ sensual moment. Well, well, he thought; 
maybe there’s more than news in this assignment. He won- 
dered ^ow tha/ snug denim would respond to an affectionate 
pat. As he moved dloser, he cast a quick glance at her fingers. 
They were innocent of rings. " Excuse me," he said. " I 
wonder if you could help me." 

She whirled ^ourvi, ^tartJed. Her young mouth pleased 
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him, too— wide and full, a promising sigit. “ Oh, I didn’t 
hear you come in. Would* you mind calling my father? 
He’s in the Kitchen but he can help you. I’m^ 
very busy.” 

” So it appears,” Mahde^ian said, smiling affably. ” But 
I don’t really want to buy anything. I’m a reporter. My 
name’s George Mahdesian and I rtpresent the Press-Exami- 
ner/' 

“Oh,” she said again. “Well, you probably want to see 
the sheriff.” 

“ I’ve seen the sheriff already — and you re much pret- 
tier.” Mahdesian sensed at once that this approach was too 
sudden for her,^so he shifted into a more business-like tone. 
“ I would like to ask you a couple of questions, Miss . . .? ” 

“ Hoffman,’"’ she* said unwillingly. “ Alys Hoffman.” 

“ I gather that they haven’t found the Cooper child 
yet. Do you know if they have any leads, any progress 
at all?” 

“ I’d really rather you ask somebody else.” 

He already h^ her catalogaed as a girl oareful of appear- 
ances, very formal up to a certain point. He’d have to get 
acquainted, let her get used fo what a nice guy he was, then 
catch her in an intimate situation and let nature take its 
lovely course. This formal # ind usually unbent with breath- 
taking rapidity after the proper build-up — an^jf they were 
sure no one would know. Mahdesian made his smile a little 
less roguish, turning on what •he considered exactly the 
right amount of charm. “ I’m perfectly willing to ask some- 
body else. Miss Hoffman, and# I’m sorry tck interrupt your 
work. But I haven’t been able to find anyljpdy who knows 
anything. Where is ever) body? Say, the father. Matt 
Cooper? ” 

“ He left a few minutes ago with Gib— ^hats Ranger Gib 
Scott.” 

“ And the poor child’s mother? ” 

“ She's not here yet. Now, if you’ll excuse, me, Tve got to 
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get these maps fihished. It's very important.” She turned 

back to the table. o 

r Mahdesian studied her hips again. ” Think you,” he said 
softly. ” Perhaps you’ll let me inlerview you later.” 

Sid Beal hurried in. ” Oh, there you are,” he said. ” I 
can see I'm going to have totdteep an eye on you if I know 
what’s good for me.” 

Mahdesian strollq^d over to the counter and sat down. 
“Coffee,” he told Hoffman as the lodge owner stuck his 
head inquiringly out of th£ kitchen. 

Beal joined him. “ What’d you find out? ” 

“ Nothing — except that they raise toothsome youngsters 
in these hills.” 

“Quit it, George. Stick to business.” 

“ With me, pleasure is a business.” 

Beal glanced down the room to where Alys worked over' 
the maps. “ Doesn’t strike me that you made much of an 
impression.” r 

“I haven’t even tried yet. Not bad, huh?” He winked 
over his coffee cup at Beal. “ Y^hat’ll you bet that I can make 
her? ” fir 

“And how the hell would ybu expect to prove it — with 
pictures? ” 

“No, she's not the type to fall for the pin-up routine. 
You'll hav^q settle for a pair of her monogrammed panties. 
Or take my word for it, with full description, of course.” 

Beal chuckled. “ Prettp sure of yourself, aren't you, 
boy? ” 

“Simple matter of propinquity and sexual radiation. 
She’s got that dissatisfied look I dearly love. Something’s 
bothering her and what more natural than that she turn to 
me in her timp of troubles? How about it — want to risk ten 
bucks that I lay her before this thing is over? ” 

Beal considered Alys once more. “Okay, chum — I’ll 
back maidenly virtue. Just to see you fall flat on your 
face.” 
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You got your money riding on the wring filly/* Mahde- 
sian paused. “ Of course, there's an ' if * goes along with the 
bet. That's if tKey don't find the kid before to-night." 


Sheriff Thoreau had brushod off the reporters earlier not 
because of any distaste for publivty but rather because he 
feared that they might ask questions to which he didn't 
know the answers. Thoreau had learned that it was better 
to say nothing to the press than JO say the wrong thing. 

He congratulated himself now on his prudence as, at the 
station wagon outside, Restibo filled him in on the latest 
developments. These concerned principally the identifica- 
tion of Janie hooper's compass-telescope and the consequent 
re-routing of the search parties. 

"Where's the father?" he inquired. 

" He went out with Gib to rendezvous with the Devilgut 
half of the posse at the mea<%ow." 

" Oh," Thoreau frowned. " Hold on. Rendezvous at the 
meadow? My orders were that the Re A section cut over 
Breadloaf a«d join up with^t^e other force." 

" Yes, sir," Restibo said rctuctantly, " but Gib felt it would 
be easier and quicker if they came back the other way, even 
though on the map it look " 

" You mean that you let the ranger countermand my in- 
structions? " Thoreau demanded angrily. " wTiy wasn't I 
consulted? " 

“ Well, Gib knows the country better thati any of us, and 
it was a question of time." 

" It is not a question of time. It is a qi^estion of discip- 
line. I can see we're going to have to straighten a f?w things 
out around here." 

Restibo said mildly, " It's not too hitegif you want to get 
on the radio." 

" That's not the point. The point is I'm in charge and 
people have got to realize it. Pajrticulatly that ranger. Why 

c 
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doesn’t he ever stick around here where he’s needed, any- 
way? ” 

t It was a criticism that could be levelled wrth more justice 
at Thoreau himself than at Gibfecott. HoWtver, Restibo 
was not the one to level it. He sllid merely, “ Gib is trying 
to round up an old prospeAor who’s familiar with the 
country. He thinks we rijed more manpower.” 

“For once he’s rig^t,” Thoreau grumbled. “Practically 
the middle of the morning and we still haven’t got this thing 
oflE the ground. Those hordes will be so tired and dirty they 
won’t be worth showing in the rodeo at all.” He noted 
Restibo’s peculiar expression and added hastily, “ Of course, 
the girl is the important thing.” 

After a moment, Restibo said, “There are some other 

I 

possibilities that we haven’t talked about. The Marines, for 
instance.’" 

“ Yeah.” Then Thoreau shook his head. “ No, they’re 
having those big manoeuvres olf^the coast. I doubt if they 
could spare us any men. How about the state forestry fire 
departments? Their men would be good on a job of this 
sort, it seems to me.” 

“ They would — but they got that big blaze up on the San 
Bernardino county line. Even if they’ve got it under con- 
trol by now, they’ll be so tired ” 

The sherj£ .glanced towards the lodge. I'he two photo- 
graphers were sitting on the steps, smoking cigarettes. He 
regarded them speculatively.* “ Might make a public appeal 
for volunteers,” lie mused. “ With the week-end coming, we 
could probably pull in two, three hundred men.” 

“ And^e’d end up having to look for half of them. This 
isn’t Boy Scout country.” 

“Well, whV’s your idea?” Thoreau snapped. “All I 
seem to get from y6u is objections.” 

“ The Honour Ranch is only about a dozen miles down the 
highway,” Restibo suggested quietly. 

Thoreau blin^'Led. t “ youf crazy or something? I should 
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turn a bunch of convicts loose to look for the kid? 
Brother I " 

" They're not convicts, at least not exactly. Sure, they're 
prisoners but they're the \reformable ones, mostly petty 
crimes. I don’t say it’s the best answer in the world, but we 
do need more men and here’s^a source of disciplined man- 
power close at hand.” 

” No, sir,” declared Thoreau firmly, J^is imagination black 
with adverse headlines. “ I'm not going out on any limb like 
that. I never did go for this Honoflr Ranch baloney, anyway. 
You got to treat them rough, that's the only answer. Sup- 
pose one of them did find the girl — who knows what he 
might do to hej? ” He shook his head. ” I'm not going to 
have any potential killers out looking for Janie Cooper, and 
that's for sure.” 


Calvin Lowry fired. The* grey squirrel, halfway up the 
stunted pine tree, tumbled head over heels to the ground. 
Lowry did not go to pick uf^ his victim. *He was satisfied 
that his nerves were steady ^nefc that the events of the past 
twenty-four hours, including no sleep, had not impaired his 
aim. If only he had not missed his shot at the girl on the 
previous afternoon . . . but be had been rattled. He would 
not miss the second time. 

Fell Laughlin had parted from I im shortly after they 
plunged into the tangle of Devil^t, leaving Lo\vry to follow 
the meandering course of Linger Creek to its junction with 
Coachella Creek. He turned* north now, •paralleling the 
latter stream towards the spot where he diad discovered 
Janie’s footprint. 

He urged his horse to greater speed, knowing that be was 
on the right track. A few more hou : \ f^erhaps even less, 
and it would all be over. A single shot, unheard by anyone 
but the two of them, a well-hidden grave in the wilderness, 
and he would have nothing to fear., The disappearance of 
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Janie Cooper would go down in man’s memory as just one 
more among the thousands of uhsolved mysteries. U Lowry 
fegretted anything, it was that no one would ever know of 
his cunning and finesse. But thajf was unavoidable. At least, 
he would know and that would i^ve to suffice. He felt con- 
fident and content as he rod( along. He even hummed a 
little, a tune popular in Sis college days when all had been 
right with the world.|^ 

He was nearly to the bend of the creek where he had 
discovered the footprint. ^Suddenly, he stopped humming 
and began to frown as he detected the presence of others, 
close by. Horses were coming downstream, towards him. 
Lowry reined in his own mount and looke^i quickly from 
one side to the other, seeking a detour th^ would allow him 
to avoid these strangers. 

But there was none and immediately the newcomers came 
into sight, two riders in khaki uniforms. Lowry recognized 
them as deputies, part of the posse which had been sent to 
comb Devilgut. He put on a cordial smile. “ Hi, there. 
Having any luck':^ ” 

The deputies were surpri/jd ^o see him. Th*ey pulled up 
beside Lowry, giving him the quick, hard inspection of the 
law. “What are you doing here? “ one of them demanded. 

“The same as you chaps. Looking for the child. My 
name’s Loiwry.“ 

One of the deputies said to the other, “ Seems to me 
I saw him back at the IdUge. Friend of the ranger, or 
something.’* 

“ That’s right?” Lowry agreed. “ Ranger Scott is the man 
who sen^ me ou^ here. He figured that Devilgut is so intri- 
cate that you could use some help, someone who has been 
in he»e befort.’’ 

The deputies dftln’t seem particularly impressed. One of 
them said, “ You can go back with us, then.” 

“ Go back? ” Lowry echoed, startled. 

“We just got* the^ivord.”' The deputy patted his handie- 
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talkie. ** The girl didn't come this way af all. They found 
one of her toys over in tho other direction, down Miner's 
Gap. We've all been ordered that way.” 

Lowry felt his heart sink. He knew exactly what the 
deputy was talking aboim There was every reason in the 
world why he should. Last iiight he had carefully placed 
Janie's telescope along the Miner's Gap trail for this very 
reason, to draw the search parties in the wrong direction. 
But he had not anticipated being dr<rfwn along with them. 
Weakly, he said, ” Why, that's splendid.” 

” Come on,” the deputy with the handie-talkie ordered. 
” We got to get moving.” 

There was nothing for Lowry to do but to wheel his horse 
around and fall in behind the two men. Caught in my own 
trap he thought tntterly, as every step took him farther away 
from his quarry. What am I to do now? 

The answer was obvious: somehow he must detach him- 
self from his companions a^id thus become free to carry out 
his pursuit of the child. Yet he must do this without arous- 
ing their suspicions or even in such a n^anner that would 
cause them <o comment about^im later. But how? 

His horse stumbled, givirl^ him the answer. The deputies 
looked around as Lowry halted the horse and swung to the 
ground. ” What’s wrong? 

He pretended to be examining the beast’s left foreleg. 
” Looks to me like he’s picked up a stone or something. 
Steady, boy, let me look at it.” 

One of the deputies reined his mount aiound as if coming 
back to assist when the handie-talkie cracked, ” Red leader 
to Red Three and Six. Where are you guys? We’re wait- 
ing.” 

” We’re Six,” muttered the other deputy He held the 
rectangular radio box to his head.* ” l^d l&der from Red 
Six. We're coming.” 

“Well, snap it up,” advised the metallic voice. 

Lowry suggested: ” If you’re late, why don’t you ride on? 
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I'll catch up just* as soon as I find out what's bothering my 
horse.” 

The deputies hesitated* glancing at eacrf toher, and then 
one of them nodded. ” Okay, we'll keep moving. We'll pro- 
bably still be at the meadow \4>ien you get there. If not, 
you know which way to take.4' 

“That’s right,” Lowry#agrced. He watched them ride off 
down the trail and when they had disappeared around a 
bend of the stream m* began to smile. 

He remounted and turnid his horse’s head upstream. The 
path was clear now. Meeting with the deputies had almost 
proved disastrous but, through his superior intelligence, he 
had succeeded in turning the encounter to^his advantage. 
Now he knew, without any doubt, that the search was headed 
in the wrong direction. And, even more, that no one stood 
between him and Janie Cooper. 


All the long way up from the city, the tyres had whispered 
a dirge against the concrete. I.ost, lost, lost ... It had 
persisted, no matter how she trod against the acceler- 
ator, until Esther Cooper had been ready to scream at it to 
stop, that Janie was all right, that she had to be all right. 

But she did not scream, even though she was alone in the 
car and th^gre^would have been no one to hear her. Scream- 
ing was not her way, nor were tears. Instead, she clenched 
her hands tightly on the ste«?ring-whccl and stared fixedly at 
the highway asMt rushed towards her and disappeared be- 
neath the wheels Her face, panned and handsome at forty, 
was almost masklike; a stranger, glimpsing it, would not 
know of^ihe desperation that writhed behind it. 

Lost, lost, lost c . . . 

Estfier Cooper l^d never been one to parade her emotions 
openly. The reserve that was her armour was also her 
prison. It had caused others to accuse her of not feeling 
deeply, of not caring^ Evei? Matt had said so, in their final 
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recriminations before he moved out. EPht it was not true, 
although something within her — perhaps the fruit of a love- 
less childhooU—kept her from the others. No one had 
sensed this, not even her husband, and gradually all that was 
dear to her had drifted a( vay. 

All, that is, except Janie.^ Only with her daughter had 
Esther been able to unbend, io pour forth the vials of 
warmth and tenderness that were so inexplicably stoppered 
for the others. And when it had appeared that everything 
else was being taken away fromiher, she had clung with even 
greater fierceness to the child, telling herself that this was all 
that mattered. Family, friends, even husband — let them 
go, as long as she had Janie. 

Lost, lost, Tost . . . 

For a time, slfe had allowed the radio to play, simply for 
the sake of having a sound in her ears other than the insidi- 
ous chant of the tyies. But the constant news bulletins that 
poured forth, no matter Hbw she twisted the dials, had been 
even worse. 

“No progress has yet been reported jn the search for a 
ten-year-old girl, daughter Southern Californian manu- 
facturer, lost since yestertPay in the rugged Encanto Moun- 
tains. The child, who wandered away from her father's 
camp during the afternc i . . .“ 

She didn’t wander away, Esther Cooper ^hou^ht bitterly. 
Janie never wandered anywhere in her life, even as a baby. 
I was always there to watch ^ver iier, to protect her. And 
the very first time I wasn’t there . . . Mali with his fine talk 
of my not caring — he is the^one who didn’t care, not even 
enough to stay awake while his own daughter — my 
daughter! — was . . . 

The sign and the pointing arrow appeared ahead: Han- 
nah Crossing 1 m.. She turned on tj|e dftt road 5nd, des- 
pite herself, began to tremble slightly, knowing that she was 
nearly to her destination and dreading what might be wait- 
ing for her there. Peering through the windshield, she saw 
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the cluster of buifdings loom up ahead. Slowing the auto- 
mobile, she threaded her way .through the maze of hap- 
bjizardly parked cars and horse trailers, ill empty, and 
stopped in front of the largest building, a rambling pitched- 
roof structure that proclaimed it4df to be Al’s Place. 

No one came to greet her. « In the parking lot, a Coast 
Guard Helicopter squatted like an. ugly yellow bird, unat- 
tended, and near it stood a station wagon, sprouting a tall 
aerial. In the station\/agon, his back to her, a short black- 
suited man sat talking inti> a microphone. Since he was 
busy, she did not approach him. Instead, she mounted the 
steps of the lodge, a tall and slender woman, well-groomed 
in her tailored suit. 

She hesitated in the doorway, looking around with a faint 
hope. A buzz of conversation hung in the air. Several men 
sat at the counter, smoking and drinking colfee and there was 
a girl working on some papers at a table and at the far end 
of the lodge a man was speaking into the wall telephone. 
But she did not see the face she sought and a great weariness 
descended upon hmr like a cloak. 

One of the men at the counter glanced around and dis- 
covered her. His face brightenefl and he sprang up. “ Hi,’* 
he exclaimed eagerly. “ Two to one, you’re the mother. 
You Mrs. Cooper?" 

" Yes." j|[ie^scarchcd their eyes for a clue. " Is there — 
have you found her? " 

"Come right over here and sit down, Mrs. Cooper." He 
had her elbow, Raiding her towards an empty table. " My 
name’s Mabdesia^. From thc^ Freys Examiner/* The man 
at the telejghone ^aid hastily, " I’ll call you back," and hung 
up. They all converged on her, and Esther saw that two of 
them were carrj^ing cameras. 

" Please," she sairi, " would somebody tell me " A 

flash-bulb went off, blinding her. "Oh! " Everyone seemed 
to be asking her questions but not answering her own, which 
confused her. 
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“ When did you hear about your daughter, Mrs. 
Cooper 

“ Is this thi> first time she has been lost, Mrs 
Cooper ... ? ’* 

“ Is there any truth to tl|e report that you and your hus- 
band ... ? ” 

A plump man in a broad-bri mined hat pushed into the 
forefront of her vision. He was scowling. ‘‘ Break it up," 
he advised the others. " You’ll hal^e your chance in a 
minute. Mrs. Cooper, I’m Sheriff Hank Thoreau. I’m in 
charge of looking for your daughter. ’ 

She knew then that Janie had not been found and she was 
conscious of hqjv tired she was. She murmured, “ Then you 
still don’t know.’’ 

" We’re making progress,’’ Thoreau said comfortingly. 

’HVe're on the right track. The posse has found one of her 
toys." 

" Oh." She swayed slightly and saw the photographers raise 
their cameras alertly, as if they expected her to collapse 
right in front of them. Ke<^ing an iroi# grip on herself, 
Esther said, ** If I could just si down for a minute — it was 
a long drive . . .’’ 

The reporter, Mahdesian, said quickly, *' Sheriff, step 
right in next to Mrs. Cooper and let us get a picture of the 
two of you." 

The girl Esther had noted working at a nearby table 
elbowed them all aside angrily. I Leave her alone," she com- 
manded, making a shooting motion v ith hei^hands. “ Can’t 
you see that she shouldn’t be* bothered now? Haven’t you 
any feelings at all? " 

The men hesitated and, rather surpi^ingly, it w^as Mah- 
desian who sided with tlie girl. " Y<^u’r« absolutely jright. 
Mrs. Cooper, I apologize for all of us. We just got carried 
away. Come on, men. and let the lady catch her breath." 

Esther looked around gratefully at aM of them and parti- 
cularly at the girl who had rescued h^. She was a pretty 
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young thing, she thought, something like Janie will look at 

her age. " Thank you," she murmured. 

The girl took her arm as the men retreated. " I'm Alys 
Hoffman. Your husband asked if I wouldn't, well, sort of 
look after you." 

" Oh." It occurred to her then to wonder about Matt. 
"Where is he?" 

" Out with the search parties. He should be back any 
time." Alys studiecy her sympathetically. " How do you 
feel? " 

" I'm all right. A little tired, that's all." 

" Come on with me." Alys took her arm, steering her out 
on to the porch. " I have a room back of tljc lodge all fixed 
up for you. I think you’ll be better off there. At least, you 
won't have to put up with them." She jerked her head 
towards the reporters. 

" Yes, I'd much prefer to be by myself. But if something 
happens, the least bit of news-^^ — " 

" I'll see that you’re called." 

To the rear of the lodge jeveral small cabins had been 
attached over the years, ^ch with its own \)utside door. 
Alys unlocked one of therii. ‘This is yours for as lor^as 
you need it. My own room is right next door to you. And 
there’s a buzzer beside the door. If you need me, just ring." 

Esthet^oked about her. It was a small room, crowded 
by the double bed and dre.sser. But it looked comfortable 
and, at the moment, restfully inviting. She murmured, 
" You're being^^very kind." 

" We’re all jvst doing what we can to help." 

Esthe^ caugl)t her arm as she turned to leave. "Do you 

think that ” sh^ began and then stopped, knowing that 

putting the ^ear «’nto words would cause her to break down 
completely. 

Alys said slowly, " There are a lot of fine men out there, 
doing everything in their power to bring Janie back to you. 
We’re all prayjng f^r her, Mrs. Cooper." 
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Esther Cooper stood by the door after Alys had gone. She 
no longer heard the tyres’ mournful song but now the silence 
seemed almost! as frightening^ She nearly punched tlie 
buzzer to call back the girl anid cling to her and be com- 
forted. But she did not. |Kinc^ as she had been, Alys HofE- 
man was still a stranger. Shcthad to get some rest and com- 
pose herself, find her strength within herself. That was what 
she had always done. Yet now, in the supreme crisis of her 
life, was that enough? 

We’re all praying for her . . 

Slowly, almost unwillingly, Esther Cooper sank to a sit- 
ting position on the floor and leaned her forehead against 
the mattress, y hen, awkwardly, since it represented a partial 
surrender, she be^an to pray. 


Janie Cooper was also playing and with equal awkward- 
ness, though this did not spring from any inner reluctance. 
She desperately wanted to pray; the only trouble was that 
she didn’t know how. Prayej had never bten stressed by her 
parents, be)^nd the simple rh)Vie of ’* Now I lay me down to 
sleep ”, and her attendance at Snnday School had been spora- 
dic. Lacking words of her own, she strove to recall some- 
thing she had been taught and finally remembered the 23rd 
psalm. 

The Lord is my shcpheiu, 1 shall not want ... As the 
majestic cadence came back to her, she was heartened by its 
appropriateness. It could have be< .1 written especially for 
her predicamcnir. 

” He maketh me to lie down in green p^sture^” she said 
aloud. “ He leadeth me beside tb|i still waters. He 
restore th my soul. He leadeth me ip the •paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake.” 

She wasn’t sure of the exact meaning of this but the idea 
was comforting, that somewhere Soi ’ v>ne, no matter how 
invisible and intangible, was guidingiher “Yea, though 
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I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil . . And it was true that she walked through a 
valley, and had been all ntorning, without ever glimpsing 
the familiar landmarks tha« always seemed just beyond the 
next stand of trees. 

Now, with the sun well past the meridian, Janie knew that 
she was completely lost. ^Even a ^roundabout course would 
have brought her home by this time, had she been heading 
in the right direction.' She halted often to rest and each time 
arose seemingly more weaty than when she had stopped. 

“Thou prepares! a table before me . . .“ 

She was more than tired; she was also hungry and thirsty. 
It had been nearly twenty-four hours since ^shc had eaten. 
For her ten-year-old stomach, unused to privation of more 
than an hour or so, this seemed like an eternity. Several 
times she had debated devouring some of the berries tha^? 
grew among the underbrush. But she had been warned of 
possible poisoning and, as yet, her fear was gi cater than her 
hunger. Nor had she come across any water since leaving 
Coachella Creek back in the n^idst of Devilgut. 

. . in the presence of xj^ilne enemies.” 

This reminded her of the Professor and she shuddered a 
little at the memory. But yesterday’s terror, like yesterday's 
lunch, seemed remote. She could scarcely belie\e now that 
the dangjSt-hjw^ been real. It seemed more like a bad dream 
and, measured against her very real predicament of being 
lost, tended to fade away fa importance. If the Professor 
had been chasing her, surely he had given up by this 
time! 

“Thou anoii>fest my head with oil . . .” 

Involuntarily, Jz^/^ie touched her forehead and found it 
hot tp her fiqgers* Had she possessed a mirror, she would 
have discovered H t face to be sunburned. But like many 
modern children, over-doctored and over-imaginative, Janie 
was something of a hypochondriac and now she thought, I 
must have a feyer; maybe J'm going to be sick. 
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The idea of becoming ill out in the wilderness, far from 
the tender ministrations of her mother, frightened her even 
more. I might Hie, she thoughtipiteously, and Mother wiy 
never know. She closed her eyel to keep back her tears and 
thought she could see her r>|om m home with its big soft bed, 
scene of her childhood sickna&^s, and her mother looking 
down at her with loving concern. •For an instant, it seemed 
so real that Janie believed she was home. But when she 
opened her eyes, only the grey-green ojfthe forest surrounded 
her. 

“ The Lord is my shepherd,** she began again, and gradu- 
ally the desolate feeling subsided and she wiped away her 
tears. It*s cergiinly not going to help any to cry, she told 
herself, setting her jaw determinedly in an expression that 
made her look a good deal like her mother. The Lord will 
^elp me, all right, but I guess I’ve got to do something, 
too. ^ 

She had come in her wanderings to the base of the moun- 
tain which she had glimpsed across the valley from the crest 
of Silent Ridge. Silver Peak was the mountain’s name, 
although Jaftie didn’t know it.*. Perhaps, she decided, if she 
would climb up where she cRulS see, she would discover the 
proper path to follow back to her camp. At the very least, 
she might be able to spot some water to drink. 

It was apparently the right decision beca^^se, :}]piost im- 
mediately, she intersected something that resembled a trail 
winding up the mountainside.* Janie followed it. It was 
harder, walking uphill, and she took off het red jacket and 
tied the sleeves around her w^ist. t 

A hiss at her feet made her stop short, trejjnblin^ A rattle- 
snake? Where? Then she saw it, eight^n inches of mottled 
scales emerging from a crevice in th^ rock^. ^he shoo|^ with 
relief when she saw its legs. The alligato# lirard crept across 
the trail, jaws parted threateningly. With angry dignity, it 
refused to deviate even for Janie’s 5* t. crawling directly 
across her shoes. She watched tl^c last cf its tail recede under 
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a bush. ** That olcl lizard/* she said. ** Acts like he owns the 
place." She tried to laugh about her fright but it choked in 
ly^r throat. She trudged oniupwards. 

Presently, she came uponia considerable clearing. There 
were several tunnels runninj| intq the heart of the mountain 
which she recognized as mine shafts. But they were old and 
long deserted, the timbers ^^umblii^g and awry. She peeped 
into one or two but did not go any farther as they looked 
dark and mysterious. \ She continued on. 

The path grew easier, the brush more scanty, and at last 
she glimpsed the summit ahead. In a few minutes, she en- 
couraged herself. I’ll be on top and I’ll be able to see for 
miles. Maybe I can even see all the way bac^ to our camp 
and then I won’t be lost any more. 

There was another clearing just below the summit of the 
mountain, but this appeared the work of nature rather than 
man. I'he ground was almost bare rock here without even 
enough soil for pine trees to take root. In the middle of this 
bare expanse yawned the black mouth of a natural cave, 
irregularly shaped and unlike the forgotten mine shafts 
below. It was here that theiirail led, and went no farther. 

Janie hesitated. But the sun, baking down upon her 
without the kindly intervention of the trees, was intolerable 
and the cave promised cool shade. Warily, she climbed to 
the entrance apd peered in. She saw nothing in the black- 
ness. 

" I guess it’s all right,’’ sho reassured herself aloud. " I’ll 
just sit down here a minute and ’’ 

Suddenly every part of her body seemed to congeal, as 
from the darkness within a sound came to answer her. It 
was a low^mumbling. as if she had inadvertently awakened 
the evil spirit ojE the mountain itself. And immediately after- 
wards, she heard mother sound, a soft shuffling noise as 
something large began to move towards her out of the 
cave. 

Her trembling legSrCOuld not move to run. She knew she 
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was doomed. Janie screamed and closed her eyes and waited 
for the something to seize h^. 


They kept silent most of|the Kde back. They had dis- 
patched the Red — or Devilgut^ection of the posse down 
Miner's Gap to join up with the Bite section and, following 
that, had ridden up Breadloaf for another fruitless visit to 
Ritchie's camp. Afterwards, there ha|[ been no reason to 
linger and so they turned reluctantly back towards Hannah 
Crossing. 

Both men would have preferred to be riding in the other 
direction. The^struggle within him had been apparent on 
Matthew Cooper's face as he watched the posse disappear 
into Miner's Gap. •His daughter was somewhere out there 
though logic dictated that he remain behind, it was 
sheer^ftture to obey. 

Gib Scott chafed equally 2^ being left behind, though his 
motives were slightly difEercnt. Unlike Cooper, he had no 
overwhelming personal reason to find th% little girl, any 
more than an^^ other human b^ing who might be lost. But 
that was his country out thtre,^his domain, his responsi- 
bility. The idea that it was now to be invaded by strangers, 
no matter how worthy their mission, filled him with a vague 
uneasiness. If only he could be there with ijiem.^uiding 
their activities, making sure .aat nothing went wrong . . . 
But he couldn’t. Restibo was iight. Because the sheriff 
was incompetent, he was chained to tl. ^ lodgoi the command 
post. It had even been someft^Jiat of a der^iction of duty 
to absent himself for this short period. 

Yet wha|: if the posse, through careles^ess and lifck of his 
watchful eye, should . . . Gib had^warijed them sternly 
about the fire hazard. At the height of th^ dr^ season, \iigh 
temperature plus low humidity, the mountains were like 
tinder, awaiting only a spark to turn hem into a raging 
inferno. A discarded match, an untended camp-fire, a 
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smouldering cigarette — any of these would be enough. Like 
most men who lived among t^e mountains, fire was Gib's 
^eatest fear, his constant eaiemy. The deprties, on the other 
hand, were mainly city dvi dlers without his hard-won sense 
of vigilance. They couldii't realize how quickly fire could 
change from a worthy serv;|iut into an overpowering master. 
Minutes, even seconds, were vit^l. With him on the scene, 
he could be relatively confident that an accident would not 
turn into a holocaust But with him miles away, linked to 
the posse only by radio,* anything might happen. 

And he felt nakedly out of touch with his fire-towers. He 
had radioed them all the first night from his short-wave 
transmitter in the ranger station to be on the look-out for a 
little girl. But since Janie had not been reported by the 
nearest tower — White Peak — he didn’t expect her to be 
located by any of the others which were far beyond a child^-^ 
capacity to wander. This morning he had instruC'iccl the 
fire-towers to stay off the air except in case of emergency. 
Radio played tricks in the mountains and their tower-to- 
tower chats migft interfere with the unpredictable handie- 
talkies carried by the possa Yet he missed talking to his 
staff — mostly retired adverrurous souls who enjoyed a soli- 
tary life — and he chafed at this interruption in the routine 
of his guardianship. 

Stop ^^courc* worrying, he admonished himself sternly. 
You’re getting to be a neurotic. Nothing is going to happen. 
The posse is on the right vack. They’ll find Janie before 
long and it’ll aM be over. Though Gib did not quite realize 
it, he was viewing Janie’s rescue more as a solution to his 
own problems than an objective vital in itself. 

Thus, it was in rather depressed mood that. he finally 
reinqd in before s PJace and swung stiffly to the ground. 
More cars had an'ived during their absence and Gib saw 
people he did not recognize, men and women and a few 
children. They regarded him and Cooper with evident 
curiosity. ^ 
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“ I guess the story’s got around,” Gib mattered. He knew 
that this represented only t^e first trickle of what promised 
to be a flood. fhe presence o|| these thrill seekers, gather- 
ing like vultures, increased hil general irritation. “ Stay 
away from the horses,*’ hC|Wari%d one of the children who 
had come closer, and the ^tj^ld — a girl — backed hastily 
away. 

Cooper remained seated on his horse, too weary to dis- 
mount, and stared at the little girl ?« if seeing his missing 
daughter in her. Gib said, “ I’ln^going inside,” and entered 
the lodge. It too was more crowded than when he had left. 
A1 Hoffman puttered happily behind the counter, which was 
filled, and son^ of the clientele had overflowed to the tables. 
Gib didn’t see Alys. 

Restibo hailed l!im. ” Gib, over here.” He was standing in 
jjont of the big wall map with a bulky man in semi-western 
garB^hid Gib guessed instantly that this was the sheriff. He 
crossed to join them. 

Restibo made the introductions and they shook hands, 
each man surveying the other somewhat ht^tilcly. Since they 
had both foimed prior opinions of the other, it was not sur- 
prising that they saw nothiri^ i^ this first meeting to change 
those opinions. To Gib, the sheriff appeared a pompous 
bungler; to Thoreau, the ranger appeared a dangerous chal- 
lenger of his authority. 

Thoreau set the tone of .heir relationship with his first 
words. ” Where the hell have ^u been? ” 

Gib stiffened. He had no desire to be draivn into an open 
quarrel with the sheriff but If^ didn’t inten^ to be trampled 
on, either. ” I was getting the posse re-routed down Miner’s 
Gap. A^cr that, I went up on Breadloaf ft lookffor a pro- 
spector I figure might help us.” 

” I’ve been looking for you since daybr|jik,’ •Thoreau said, 
which wasn’t strictly true. ” Seems to me you took your time 
about getting together.” 

” 1 didn’t realize you considered it so important.” 

H 
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** Maybe 1 didn’t at brst. But when 1 found out that you 
were taking it upon yourself tQ countermand my orders, I 
inured that we’d better getl^a few things stfaightened out." 

"Such as?" 

" Such as who’s running tliis sl^w, for instance." 

Restibo intervened quickl]i^^ prevent the imminent explo- 
sion. " I don't think thfte’s any argument there, sherifiE. 
The only reason Gib changed your orders was because you 
were out of touch for ^he moment and it was a case of time 
counting. We’re all in th«‘«s together. It’s the results that 
matter." Before either man could disagree, he changed the 
subject. " Gib, did you find Ritchie? ’’ 

Gib accepted Restibo’s peacemaking with ^ shrug. " No. 
He still hasn’t come back to his camp. I can’t understand 
it. I’ll probably catch the dickens from Kim when he does. 

I untied his burro last night so it could forage and it wa^* 
gone, too." 

"Well, rich ore has been found by following wandering 
burros," Restibo said. "But I wish you’d found the old 
man." 

" How long has this Ritchie been missing? ’’ Thoreau de- 
manded and was told. He t^jckfed an eyebrow. " About the 
same time as the girl, huh? Maybe that’s significant." 

" In what way? " 

" WelL^n oM man missing at the same lime as a little 
girl . . . I’ve seen some of these old galoots. I wouldn’t 
trust them with a dead sheep, let alone with a kid. Hell, we 
have these cases ull the time." 

" What are yo*i talking about? " Matthew Coop>er asked 
sharply. Unnoticed, he had come in from the porch to 
join the little group^^fore the map in time to heat* the end 
of Thpreau’s cruel theory. " Are you suggesting that " 

"Oh, no — not n^illy.’’ Thoreau coughed in embarrass- 
ment. " I was just speculating, that’s all. I don’t believe for 
a minute " 

" I agree absoluteW. Old Man Ritchie is a cantankerous 
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CUSS but he's no sex criminal." Yet Gib could not resist driv- 
ing the barb ck_per into Thcjpeau. " However, if there's any 
doubt in your n|ind, sheriff,' .^elcan call off the search foi 
Janie and concentrate on findinjthe old man." 

Thoreau flushed. " We'H do^^iothing of the sort. I was 
only trying to think of ever^i "ingle, no matter how far- 
fetched. The search goes on as bAore, period." He swung 
around and frowned intently at the big map as if he had 
never seen it before. 

Gib saw Alys appear from thei direction of the kitchen. 
She discovered them at the same time and hurried across the 
room. But her attention was directed at Cooper, not him. 
" Mr. Cooper, yj)ur wife is here. I promised to tell her when 
you got back." 

The news sceme^l to increase Cooper's fatigue. " I'll tell 
myself," he said heavily. "Where is she?" 

""InBl^her use one of the r^oms around the back. Number 
two. She seemed verv tired and I thought if she could lie 
down for a while " 

" Thanks," Cooper murmured. He walktd away as if each 
step were an •effort. 

Gib would have liked to ?ay 'Something to Alys but she 
did not linger. He watched her walk back to the kitchen, to 
be intercepted on the way by a tall young man in a sports 
shirt. Gib did not know him but Alys apparently c*id. She 
stopped to talk. Something the man said made her smile 
and Gib felt a pang of resentment. She could at least have 
said hello, he thought; that wouldn have killed her. He 
turned back to the sheriff anef^estibo. 

" — Helicopter will go out with the food and maps in 
about an bour," Thoreau was saying, tailing the map with 
his forefinger. " By that time, the po^e m^uld have reached 
this area here — Stovepipe Gorge — and we Ian Aake the drop 
there before they fan out all over the place."| 

" Hold it," Gib said quickly. " Not . lovepipe Gorge." 

"Why not?" demanded Thoreau, frowning. "It's the 
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logical spot. I wouldn't even be surprised if that’s where 

they’ll find the girl. You can sfe it on the map.” 

” The orders have alrea^ gone out, Gi)^,” Restibo said. 
” Unless there’s some reall j good reason ” 

” There is. What you c J»i't sy on the map is that Stove- 
pipe Gorge is crawling wifV rattlers. All those men and 
horses in there will stir tht^m up, sure.” Gib shook his head. 
”The helicopter will have to make the drops to the indi- 
vidual teams.” 

“That’s exactly what I^was driving at earlier,” Thoreau 
snapped. ” If you’d been here to give us your expert advice, 
instead of out roaming around the countryside ... Why, 
your way will tie up the helicopter all afternoon and I’ve 
already promised the photographers they could get some 
aerial shots.” ^ 

“ Any horse that goes into Stovepipe is likely to come Qpv 
as a snakebite case. A couple of men on foot would St' okay 
but horses don’t wear boots. Naturally, it’s up to you — 
they’re your horses. It’s my opinion, though, that we’ve got 
enough trouble already.” 

Thoreau chewed his lip. '’The horses,” he said, half- 
aloud. ” All right. I’ll go ^11 ^hem to stay out of the place, 
except for, say, two men oh foot. That satisfy you?” He 
stalked out of the door headed for the radio control car. 

“Secu-what J meant?” Restibo murmured. 

“ Yeah. But I don't know how much of each other we’re 
going to be able to take.” Gib had held his temper but the 
anger seethed inside him, seeking some outlet. Down the 
long room, Aly^was sitting ^*one of the tables, still talking 
to the stranger ih low and — what appeared to Gib — intimate 
tones. • Purposetul^v^ he walked across to where t^ey sat. 

“Sounds like fph,” ^lys was saying as he loomed up in 
front of theni. ^e glanced at him, surprised. “Oh, hi, 
Gib.” 

“ You get the maps finished? ” he inquired curtly, ignoring 
the greeting. 
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“Just a few minutes ago. I gave them to “ 

“ Then do you suppose I j could get a little lunch? ” 

Alys' eyes flawed at his brus&ue tone. “ 1 suppose yo^ 
could/’ she told him, sweetly s^^castic. “ If you will turn 
to your left and walk six p:|:es, j"i)u*ll find a counter. There 
are empty stools there. Take^f ny one you like and, if you 
have money to pay for it, I wouldn't be at all surprised that 
you can buy a meal, just like anyone else.” 

“ Thank you,” he retorted and whejled away. But he did 
not go to the counter. He didn't f^l hungry. He didn’t 
feel any way except frustrated and furious. He went out the 
door instead. 

As he went heard the man — and who the hell was he, 
anyhow? — say with a chuckle, “Sounds like a jealous suitor 
type.*’ And he heard Alys' answer, increasing his anger: 
^ ranger, that's all.” 


Matthew Cooper found the door number 2 and knocked. 
Within, his wife's voice ask^d huskily, “Who is it? ” 

“ Matt,” Ife told her through the panel but when he tried 
the knob he found it was l&:kt|^. It did not surprise him; 
it seemed, in a way, typical of their entire relationship. He 
had always tried to open the door that somehow stood be- 
tween them and always found it locked. Until fii^lly, he 
had no longer cared to try. 

She admitted him, standing »side so he did not come too 
close, her eyes cold and penetrating It oc<Rirred to Cooper 
how he must look, unwashe3«and unshavwfi, needing both 
sleep and a change of clothes. Esther, howler, leaked much 
as she akvays did, crisp and well-gro^ea. Only her face 
seemed strange, as if the impervious^2isK*she generally wore 
had been twisted slightly askew, to-day# exposing a bewil- 
dered and frightened stranger beneath it. 

” You haven’t found her.*’ She sai^ it, not as a question, 
but as a statement of fact. 
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“No,” he agreed simply. “I haven’t found her.” 

“ Then why are you here? ^Why aren’t you out looking 
{or her? ” 

Cooper sighed. “ I should be. But they won't let me.” 

“Yes, you should be! ” fShe^aced him like an accusing 
judge. “ You were the one yho did it. You lost her. You’re 
the one responsible for wfiat'^s happened to Janie.” 

He nodded. “Yes.” 

“ How could you? ’• she asked, between her teeth. “How 
could you do this to her? Never mind me, never mind about 
anything else. She was your daughter and you let this hap- 
pen to her! You, the man who was always so right about 
everything, who always knew all the answers. ^ What I should 
do aryl what I shouldn't do. I failed you — that's what you 
told me. I let you down. Well, Matt, perhaps I did. But I 
never let Janie down. You were the one who did that./_J 

Cooper took the denunciation^ unflinchingly. It w5s even, 
in a way, something of a relief to hear another person put 
into words what he himself had been feeling. 

Esther stared ar^ him, breathing a little faster. “ I could 
kill you,” she whispered. 

“ I wish you would,” <^o^er said slowly. “ If Janie 
doesn’t come back, it would be easier for me than trying to 
live with it. You're right, Esther — it was my fault, all of 
it.” 

“Then why aren't you out trying to find her?” Her 
voice rose almost to a shou^. 

“ I told you. oThey won't let me. They don't think I'm 
competent enough to help. J can’t blame them.” Cooper’s 
mouth quirked.^ “The only consolation I’ve got is that I 
made the handie-taJVes they’re using. That muck of me is 
out there, anyway., But it's not enough.” 

“ I should HardlF think so,” she murmured, sinking to a 
sitting position on the edge of the bed. She still faced him. 
“Janie -is lost and all you can talk about is your precious 
machinery. What s^rt of st nian are you, anyway? ” 
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He merely shook his head, not replying, because he agreed 
with her so completely. Esther seemed to have nothing more 
to say, no mor^ names toxall|him, so after a moment he 
groped for the door handle, "jl'll see that you're informed 
if anything happens.” 

” You're going? Just like it? Haven't you anything at 
all to say to me? ” 

Cooper hesitated. ” Not /touch, I guess. You're right, 
everything you said about me. But ” — again he hesitated — 
” I kind of hoped that you migljt tale it differently . . .” 

” How did you expect me to take it? ” she flared. ” Should 
I thank you? ” 

” No, that's not what I meant. But maybe if — ^just once 
— you'd break down a little bit, be a little less inhuman — 
well, maybe we'cl^be able to help each other.” Cooper ’sighed. 
” But I guess that's foolish. We got away from that sort of 
thmg'^ears ago. We’re the way we are and there's no chang- 
ing now, no matter what.”^ 

Esther's reply was interrupted by the wail of a siren, 
drawing near the lodge from the directioji of the main high- 
way. She sprang up, paling. ” What's that? ” 

” I think it's the arabulatice^ Don’t worry. I heard they 
were bringing one up to stand T)y in case — ^well, in case any- 
body needs it.” He opened the door. “I'll come badt 
later.” 

He left her standing beside the bed. When he was a few 
paces away, he thought he hejird Esther call his name and 
he retraced his steps. But, though he li|jLened for several 
moments by the closed dooi*, no further sound came and he 
decided he had been mistaken. But it occurred to him, as 
he walled slowly away, that he had ^ot Aeard tier lock the 
door, either, and he wondered if thi?'%aeant anything or if 
she had just forgotten. 


The helicopter went out on its third swing over the 
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search area around three o’clock in the afternoon. Its pre- 
sent mission was to deliver to the individual search teams 
the maps that Alys Hoffman! had drawn, an^ this it accomp- 
lished without incident, xie posse, Miner’s Gap behind it, 
was in the process of fannini out into the pine and fir forest 
beyond. By this time, it w^ jipprarent to everyone that the 
search for Janie Cooper i^sV-oing -to take longer than had 
been hoped this morning. Tl e search teams had found no 
further trace of the lost child, beyond the discovery of the 
toy telescope. But the* se^ch went painstakingly on, the 
teams pushing gradually farther and farther into the wilder- 
ness of Murray Forest. 

George Mahdesian strolled out from the ^odge to meet 
the helicopter as it returned. His friend and rival, Sid Beal, 
was fitting on the porch, his portable typewriter on his 
knees as he pounded out his final story for the day for tranj^ 
mission by telephone to the ^ewspaper office iff* me 
city. 

“ My photographer’s going to take the car and run his 
his plates into towp,” he told Mahdesian. “ If your boy has 
got any he wants to go, tell him* to get them ready.” 

” He’s ready now.” 

“ Of course, what I really ^nould do is let you worry about 
getting your own pictures in. I’m not sure my editor would 
approve^! me Ji.elping the Press-Examiner/* Beal winked. 

” But I’m such a nice guy, I can’t do it.” 

’’ Don’t let it go to your hc^d.” 

” Well, I figure I’m a cinch to take ten bucks off you, and 
that’s enough punishment. least, I don’t see you making 
any progress with the little blonde.” 

” That's becaus^ of /J[ie Mahdesian subtlety. I’vo got her 
thinking I’m a ni^^ trystworthy guy already. There’s a 
couple of good%igry. For one thing she’s just thrown over 
her boy friend, so maybe I got revenge motive working for 
me. Another thing, she’s dog-tired. Get after them when 
their resistance is low — that’s part of my scientific method.” 
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Beal hooted. 

** Don’t know where I can ^et my hand on a bottle of hard 
liquor around thjs dump, do yott? Might need it to oil thg 
wheels of romance." 

" Beat it, man of science/’ Beal went back to his story. 
Mahdesian found his photogra;^i|er, whose name was Coston, 
idly flipping darts at the scary. d *board near the jukebox. 
" You got your plates ready to jgo? *' 

" Sure. There’s nothing el& to shoot around here until 
something new breaks.’’ 

"Well, let’s get them in the car out in the back. Beal’s 
giving us a break and we don’t want his mood to change." 

Coston gathered up the black rectangular film holders and 
the two men headed towards the kitchen. They encountered 
A1 Hoffman. He wore a chef’s apron but for the benefit of 
U'v^^istomers had also donned a tall sombrero. The effect 
was a'lBftfl^Tbizarre, almost ^Jownish, although this was not 
Hoffman’s intention. He was attempting to create atmos- 
phere. He greeted the two newsmen happily. " Say, I been 
meaning to talk to you fellows. How’s chances for taking 
a picture of me? " 

" Later," Mahdesian said, ^ry’«g to push past him. 

" I’ll pay for it, naturally." rloffman gave him a con- 
fidential nudge. " Wouldn’t even be surprised I could find 
a fifth of something around here if I looked hard /^jpiough. 
That wouldn't be too tough to take after a long day now, 
would it? ’’ 

Mahdesian stopped short and smiled. " Why, thank you. 
That might go good later on* jf you’ll just ^ell me where I 
can locate the bottle." Then a new but rjlated^idea took 
hold. The burly, bald man represented||gore than merely an 
inn-keeper in a ridiculous costume* he ^Iso happened to 
be Alys’ father. And what wilier way 40 ingratiate him- 
self with the unsuspecting daughter than by doing her 
father a favour? He told Coston,"* “Go ahead. Take 
his picture.” 
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“ Now? " Goston asked, with a glance towards the door. 
‘‘What for?'' 

“We got time. You tal^e Mr. Hoffman’s picture — ^get a 
good shot — and maybe I'll do a sidebar on him to phone in. 


Human interest stuff about him and the lodge here." 

“ Say, that sounds okay,’*Mof]^an exclaimed. “ I was just 
figuring on a picture £8r Viy own use, but if you want 


“Okay," Coston agreed w\;arily. “Where do you want 
him? " 


“Behind the counter. Over here. You can angle it to 
get that deer head in." 

Mahdesian manoeuvred Hoffman aroun^ to the proper 
position while Coston got his camera set up. Hoffman posed 
stiffly, smiling fixedly while he continiled to talk. “ My 
notion was that I could get some postcards made ^ 
I figure there's going to bj quite a denrand^oefore 
long? 

“ That so? " Mahdesian said absently. “ Turn your head 
a little to the right." 

“Sure, there will. I know how these things go. This 
place is really going to bo^ ffom now on, with all the pub- 
licity we're getting. Reaay puts Hannah Crossing on the 
map.” 

“ H^d it right there. That's good." 

“ I knew it from the first," Hoffman went on, his posture 
rigid. ^ “ Nobody else saw it^but I did. That's why I ordered 
all that extra f«od and stuff. I could see it was going to be a 


big thing.” 

The flashbulb silvered the air like lightning and Hoffman 
blinked. ^Coston sajd, “ Okay, let’s get going before the car 
leaves." 


“ You go olfi," jiahdesian told him quietly. “ I want to 
talk to Mr. Hoffman." He was engulfed by a new and great 
discovery, the character of A1 Hoffman. Coston rushed off 
through the kitchen. “ What was that you were saying about 
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ordering extra food, Mr. Hoffman? When was this, 
exactly? " 

''Why, the nynute I found but the kid was lost — aiyjl 
whose kid she was, naturally. Anybody, could see what was 
going to happen. Of course, I say anybody could see it but 
what I mean is anybody with fvy experience in dealing with 
the public.” 

Mahdesian surveyed him relish, like a collector ex- 
amining a rare and valuablcr specimen. The eternal pro- 
fiteer, he thought, local garden^ vai/ety. And though he 
gazed into Hoffman's face, he did not really see him. In- 
stead he saw a column of type, a devastating portrait of 
simple irony, t]je sort of penetrating expose of human nature 
that he admired in others’ work and longed to duplicate in 
his own. It migfit even lead him to the daily syndicated 
^Vjmn that was his ultimate goal. Yet, even if it didn’t, the 
satisiaclitflf in the story w(\ald be sufficient. ^ 

Then he remembered Alys and he hesitated. Holding her 
father up to public ridicule was certainly not the recom- 
mended path to her bed. He hated to lo»& his bet, and not 
merely because of the money involved. But . . . there were 
always more women, thousand « of them, and a story like 
this came only rarely. 

Then, joyfully, he remembered how far from the city he 
was. The newspaper with her father’s story^ouldn^ reach 
the lodge until morning. He still had all night ahead of him. 

He sat down at the counter, facing his victim. ” So you 
Sgure you’ll have some postcards made, cash in on the pub- 
licity. What other plans do y^u have? ” 

” Well,” Hoffman mused, ” I was thinking of having a big 
sign mad# for down at the highway. I^lpn x know what it’d 
say, something to tie in with the Co(^er\id. A lot depends 
on whether they find her, of course. Andiithe]l maybe I’ll rig 

up some sort of museum here, charge admission ” He 

broke off, bothered by something in Mahdesian’s face. ” Say, 
you sure you want to hear ail this? ” 
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“ Oh, yes/’ Mahdesian assured him earnestly. I want to 
hear everything." 


From someone, Sheriff Thor^au had learned about Big 
Ben and he hunted up Resli^o at the station wagon to an- 
nounce his discovery witli' iwumfid excitement. " Did you 
know that there’s a big moumain lion roaming around these 
hills?” he demanded. "A reVl killer, they tell me.’’ 

" If you mean Big ien,ryes, I did know it." 

"Well, why didn’t you say something? Do I have to dig 
out everything by myself? ’’ 

" I didn’t think it was particularly important." 

" Not important! Why, the cat was right down here next 
to the lodge last night — ^just after the kid disappeared. Put 
two and two together, man. We could have saved ou^glws 
a lot oJE work if I’d known this bQ^ore." 

" Pumas aren’t mankillers," Restibo pointed out patiently. 
" Not even old ones. Sure, Big Ben might chew on a dead 
man but he wouldn’t attack a live one, not even a small 
girl.” 

Thoreau grunted, his tly»or5f punctured. " Well, there’s 
a first time for everythingV you know." Then he realized 
how this sounded and added hastily, "Of course. I’m real 
glad t^hear tb'vt. It’s not a pretty thought." 

Restibo glanced at his watch. "I. can’t understand why 
the bloodhounds haven't shown up. It’ll be dark before 
long." 

" Weigand said it might tf’ke some time." 

"But twenty-four hours! If you called him last 

night Tnerf./was an uncomfortable expr<^ssion on 

Thoreau’s face and Restibo stopped, struck with a sudden 
suspicion. HI; did not put it into words, knowing that, 
whether he was right or wrong, it would be foolhardy for 
him, a subordinate, to pursue the matter. But he could 
not prevent himself from bf ing angry and so he said curtly. 
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“ Well, this delay just points up the fact that weVe got to 
have more men.” 

“The off-deputies have Men called in. They'll be here 
in the morning.*^ 

“ That'll only be an extra half-dozen or so when you sub- 
tract the ones on sick leiive and vacation. That's not 
enough.” 

“ I was thinking,” Thoreau J^id, ” about the Indian reser- 
vation.” 

“That's on the other side of ^thejinountains.” Restibo 
gestured east towards the desert. “ Of course, if the search 
drags on, they could start working towards us — even though 
it looks like Janie isn't headed that way.” 

“ Well, I doift know what else we can do.” 

“There's still the Honour Ranch.” Thoreau started to 
shake his head but Restibo continued, ” I know there's a 
certairr^«B*»ulated risk involved — that we might make the 
department look bad — but how about the alternative? If 
we don’t find Janie — or if we don't find her in time — ^we're 
going to look even worse.” 

It was exjvctly the right argument to use, he realized, be- 
cause Thoreau began to frown thoughtfully. “ How would 
you handle it? ” he asked finally^ 

“ Bring them over right now — with the supervisors, natu- 
rally — and get them lined up to begin searching in the morn- 
ing first thing. I think they can help us a lot.” Restibo 
paused. “ I'd be willing to tak^the responsibility.” 

“ No,” Thoreau said, rather surprisingly. “ It's my respon- 
sibility and I’ll shoulder it. ^ou can call them up and get 
them over here.” 


Nothing happened. Though she waited igk frozen terror 
for aeti unimaginable horror to seize her, it did not occur. And 
finally Janie cautiously opened her eyes. She nearly 
screamed again, but more in surprise than in fear this time. 
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The mumbling sound that had scared her had come from 
human lips and their owner stood before her in the entrance 
of the cave. Crouched, ratheif, body bent almost double, 
labile the face turned up inquiringly towards Janie. It was 
a wizened brown face, incredibly old, wrinkled like lava. 
Sparse grey-white hair traile^ atxoss the face and from it 
peered a pair of clouded rfieLpiy eyes that turned slowly this 
way and that as if seeking trL exact location of the visitor. 
At first, Janie could not tell wether this ancient apparition 
was a man or a woman^'put clothing, a skimpy and ragged 
melange of hides and gunny sacking, seemed to resemble a 
dress. 

The old woman continued to mumble with toothless gums, 
a questioning sound that held no menace. And though 
Janie did not understand a word of it, sht felt an immense 
relief. The creature before her reminded her of a wijjJ^ 
but she was a fellow human bejfig and Janie i^v.iffttlv^ 
sensed that she would do her no harm. 

Timidly, she stepped closer and said, “ Hi.” 

The clouded eygs squinted at her and Janie realized that 
the old woman was nearly blifid. She must be a hundred 
years old, Janie thought witji ^ feeling of awe, maybe even 
two hundred. She stood (dll as the old woman shuffled 
directly to her and reached up to touch Janie’s face with the 
tips of^er fingers. Her fingers were gnarled and bony but 
her touch was (eather-like and oddly comforting. “ I’m Janie 
Cooper. I’m lost.” ^ 

The old woiqan showed no signs of understanding but 
replied in a guttural murmui* that Janie did not compre- 
hend. She repeated her statement twice with the same re- 
sults and then it {uddj^nly occurred to her that they^^vere not 
speaking the same ^^an^uage. That’s funny, she thought; 
everybody her^ speaks English except maybe . . . “Why, 
you’re an Indian! ” she exclaimed with surprised delight, 
since she had never seen one in person before. “ A real live 
Indian! ” 
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The old woman understood her meaning, at least, because 
she nodded. Placing a hand on her withered breast, she 
pronounced slowly the word, Hemich-cha.” 

“ Hemich-cha,’* ^anie repeated. “ Is that your name? Or 
is it your tribe? ” 

“ Hemich-cha,** the old w^man said again. 

“ I guess it must be your nan Janie touched her own 
chest. "Janie.** 

"Janie,** repeated Hemich-ciA, giving it an odd inflection. 
Thus introduced, they stood tnere for|i moment, smiling at 
each other, two oddly assorted human beings, each filled 
with the pleasure of discovery. 

" Fm lost,** Janie told her. " I ran away from my camp 
and now I can*t seem to find my way back.** 

But here commtJnication broke down. Hemich-cha re- 
peated their name once again but obviously did not under- 
stand hoj»i«empts to explain her predicament. Nor did 
mention of Hannah Crossing, Portal Canyon or even the city 
seem to hold any significance for her. I guess she must have 
lived here all her life, Janie thought in disgDuragement; she 
doesn’t seem /o know anythiifg else at all. It was a new 
experience to her, being unaWe to make her needs known. 
In her familiar world of home family, all her require- 
ments had been quickly met ancr even anticipated. And 
now when her plight was so desperate, it was frustratij[ig in 
the extreme not to be understood. But a comforting thought 
came to her: If she lives here, she must have something to 
eat and drink. 

She put the question into \^t>rds and again was met only 
with the toothless meaningless siiile. " Eat,*’ Janie repeated 
desperately. With a sudden inspiration,^ she began to 
pantomime. " Eat. Drink. Water.**^ 

At last she was understood, because H^icjpi-cha nodded 
vigorously. She shuffled past Janie and oegan to descend 
the trail. Hopefully, Janie followed her. Her hope was 
rewarded. A few hundred yards down, the movintain, the 
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trail branched off, terminating in a rocky declivity fronn 
whence a spring gurgled forth, clear and fresh. 

Hemich-^a said something in her own tongue and panto- 
%iimed the act of drinking. Janie neede<!i no urging. She 
fell on her stomach and sucked in great mouthfuls of the 
cool mountain water, drinking until she felt she would 
burst. Since there was uo^ne to warn her, she drank too 
much. When she finally staid up, she was seized by violent 
cramps and began to retch.^^ Hemich-cha stroked her hair 
soothingly until the f^nausea'^ passed and Janie could grin 
feebly. ^ 

She drank again, but more sparingly this time, and then 
followed Hemich-cha up the mountain to the cave. Hemich- 
cha did not enter but continued on past ^ne summit to a 
clearing among the scrub oak trees. Janie watched, puzzled, 
as the old Indian woman hobbled among the bushes that 
grew here, occasionally bending to tear off# "••Btalk or 
blossom. Her task finished, Hemich-cha presented the har- 
vest to her and, as Janie regarded it in bewilderment, made 
eating motions. 

One of the stalks held a cluster of small red berries that 
reminded Janie of Christmas# decorations. Because it was 
most familiar to her, she y^icd it gingerly. The berries were 
mealy and somewhat flavourless but wholly palatable and 
she h|d reached a point of hunger where she was in no mood 
to be particular. She finished the toyon berries, munched 
greedily on some yucca flowers — they reminded her of lettuce 
— and then a ticked a large prickly pear, which she found 
best of all. 

Hemich-cha, 'meanwhile, Continued her harvesting, pluck- 
ing mesqfrite b^uns jji their long pods and pausing now and 
then to burrow irf che ground for mariposa bulos. Janie, 
her first hur\?;er '^ssuaged, followed her and Hemich-cha 
allowed her to carry the bulbs, which she wrapped in her 
red jacket. 

The food-gatheripg complete, Hemich-cha returned to 
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her cave« wiih Janie close behind. It was not a large cave, 
she discovered, little more than a deep cleft in the moun- 
tain. It contained none of the comforts of civilized livins 
and Janie thought the smell rather overpowering. Nevcf 
theless, she welcomed its protection as she had never appre- 
ciated her own bedroom it. home. She would have liked 
to question Hemich-cha abou/?hc\* existence here alone on 
the mountain, and the reasons mr it, but she could not make 
the old woman understand. /There was no doubt that she 
lived alone and had for many vearr^ But apparently she 
sometimes had visitors. While \he worked with a crude 
stone metate to grind the mesquite beans into a hour, 
Hemich-cha chewed tobacco. The tobacco plug with its 
yellow paper vfrapper was a welcome sign of civilization to 
Janie, but when slA: tried to find out where it had come from, 
Hemich-cha*s response was only to offer her a bite. Janie 
declineiiBi^uv^h thanks. ^ 

Yet the knowledge that someone, at some time in the not 
too distant past, had come here, bringing supplies to the old 
Indian woman, gave her spirits a much needed lift. That 
meant there ^must be a trail that would lead her to safety. 
In the morning, she would iind that trail. Somehow, she 
would make Hemich-cha undeirUand. 

But now she noticed that the Sun once more hovered on 
the rim of the mountains. Sunset was here and it^would 
soon be dark. Once again, she faced night in the wilderness. 
But this time she would not be alone. 


And, as the second night in the search fir Janie Cooper 
drew near, others watched the vanishijig sin. lA the eerie 
moment If twilight hush that fell over uA forest, the sinking 
ball of light became a symbol of human iSiluvf. At Hannah 
Crossing, Matthew Cooper watched it in tear, Gib Scott with 
impatience. Sheriff Hank Thoreau with annoyance. Chief 
Deputy Restibo had just reported the day's casualties — one 
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horse destroyed after suffering a broken leg; one deputy 
being returned with heat prostration. In the depths of the 
Murray Forest, the search teanis sagged to the ground with 
aching relief after a blazing and profitless dty. In Devilgut, 
Fell Laughlin swore resignedly. 

In the lodge dining-room, peSrge Mahdesian noticed the 
nightfall because Alys HdffAan came out of the kitchen to 
turn on the lights. She gav& him a troubled glance before 
returning to help her father, Who was whistling cheerfully. 
In her cabin, Esther pooper,’ unable to make herself ven- 
ture forth among people, sat and watched the drawn curtains 
fade to squares of darkness. 

Of all those who had met together in the Encanto wilder- 
ness, Calvin Lowry welcomed the sunset with ^he purest satis- 
faction. His emotions sang on taut strings of triumph. He 
sat in his saddle, too exhilarated for weariness, on the 
heights of Silent Ridge. Faro befor^c5il®i, open 

forest land where a horse would more than match the foot- 
steps of a fleeing child. He'd had no sleep but he needed 
none. He was indomitable, as he'd always told himself. 
It would take him all night to*'search the valley — but in the 
morning he would be on tpp t)f Silver Peak. 
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T hose who had been the first to see the sun arrive 
over the^wilderness that morning were the last to see 
it leave that night. The ground was cloaked in 
shadow but in the sky above some traces of the day still 
lingered. In the Coast Guard helicopter, Lieutenant Copi- 
tas and observer relaxed^and drank beer, their day's work 
nearly done. Inasmuch as the pilot’s hands were fully occu- 
pied with the stick controls, it was Peck’s unofficial duty to 
act as tin opener and to hold the beer Copitas' lips on 
demand. 

“ Look over there,” Peck satd, pointing away to the north- 
east. From the dark expanse of ^e Murray Forest came a 
gleam of light, then another. ” i he search teams are sett- 
ling, down for the night.” 

“ Yeah.” As they flew on, more of the campfires showed 
themselves, glittering like diamonds against black velvet. 
Copitas shook his head ruefully. ” Not for rte. How about 
that, Pappy? An hour from ifow you’ll be relaxing in front 
of TV with the wife and kids while those poor beggars are 
swatting jiosquitoes.” 

” Son,” Peck said, ” with a wif% and kids you don’t 
relax.” 

” Well, get a good night’s sleep. We got another date at 
four-thirty in the morning.” Peck slid open the window at 
his right elbow and tossed the empty b|er tins dut into the 
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rushing wind. Copitas said, Open up another one. Pappy. 

I got a man-size thirst to-night . . 

^ About the same time back at AVs Place in Hannah Cross- 
ing, Matthew Cooper was asking Alys Hoffman to sell him 
a drink of whisky. “ I really can't," she told him. " We 
haven't got a hard liquor lic^ci, you know." 

Cooper nodded wearilf^. Okay." 

He looked so haggard, so\in need of succour, that Alys' 
heart went out to him. " Ilcan't sell you a drink — but I 
guess there’s no law ^gaiijst lay giving you one, is there? " 
She found the bottle her father kept under the counter. 
" Here — you keep it." 

“You're very kind," he murmured. Y^t after he had 
shambled away, Alys was reminded of Gib and her con- 
science plagued her. She hadn't been particularly kind to 
him, even to the extent of seeing that his simplest needs were 
met. When he had wanted lunc^, she had turned!* Sffim tartly 
away. As far as she knew, he had not had any food at all 
since breakfast. Impulsively, she made two large sandwiches, 
thick cuts of hanvand went to seek him. 

Gib was sitting in one of the rustic chairs the porch, 
head sunk on his chest, booted feet propped on the railing. 
Alys said softly. " I thou/nt you might be hungry. I hxed 
some sandwiches for youf’ 

H^^id not ^eply and, when Alys looked closer, she fpund 
that he was sound asleep, obviously exhausted. She hesi- 
tated, wanting to awaken ^im so she might apologize. But 
she decided th^t such an action would be selfish when he 
needed rest so Ijadly. So she |51aced the sandwiches where he 
would find them when he awoke and tiptoed away. 

In the fiand-By ambulance, Restibo was also asjeep, snor- 
ing softly on one of tlje stretchers, while the drivers played 
cards on the gf ass /outside. 

Sheriff Thoreau also courted sleep, but less successfully. 
He lay in the rear of his station wagon on the inflatable 
mattress carried for this purpose, listening to the monoto- 
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nous hum of the radio. He had spoken earlier with the 
leader^ of both the Red and Blue sections of his posse — seven 
miles away — ordering them to make camp for the night, and 
they in turn haA passed the instructions along to the incu- 
vidual search teams. Thoreau did not anticipate any need 
for further communication’*beJor^ morning. But his mind, 
restless, would not relax and^o he occupied his time by 
mentally composing an account of the day’s activities. It 
was not an official account. I In fact, it was a somewhat 
glorified version and others-JRe|tibH^ for one — might have 
had a good deal of difficulty in recognizing it. He had several 
dozen of these note-books at home, carefully filed away, a 
compilation oL which he intended to publish one day as 
Memoirs of a fighting Sheriff. 

Not everyone at Hannah Crossing was asleep or relaxing, 
however. In her tiny cabin, Esther Cooper walked back and 
forth bftv^een the bed and the door, waiting for and yet 
dreading the summons she knew would eventually come. 

In the lodge dining-room, George Mahdesian huddled 
close to the telephone, dictating the feature story on the 
lodge’s ownor and speaking in a whisper so he would not be 
overheard. 

In the kitchen, Al Hoffman ^happily counted the day’s 
receipts and looked forward with anticipation to the morrow. 
Things, he thought, were finally going hi^way. Ti^ay’s 
trickle of curiosity seekers presaged to-morrow’s flood when 
the beginning of the week-end ^would free so many people 
from their jobs. And with his picture in the»newspaper . . . 

And, several miles away, ih^the depths gf Devilgut, Fell 
Laughlin had at last come across a trail. It was not, however, 
Janie Cooper’s trail, nor that of any hi%r^an^being. Laughlin 
recognized the faint but definable p^^ prints along the bank 
of Linger Creek as those of his old enefiy. #It had been a 
long and discouraging day but this discovery gave him a 
thrill of satisfaction. Big Ben's here, he thought, somewhere 
close by. He drew his rifle from its sctbbard. 'But then he 
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hesitated. The trail seemed to lead back through country he 
had already covered in his search for the little girl and to 
follow it meant turning aside from the main objective. He 
i5as nearly up to Silent Ridge. 

You don't know she came this way, Laughlin argued with 
himself. The fact that you ^avin't met any of the sheriff’s 
men seems to indicate thal: tjjey wjpre ordered off in another 
direction. She probably wouldn’t cross the ridge into Faro 
Valley, anyhow; even a kid w«uld be able to see that wasn’t 
the right way. MayLje stye's vbeen found by now — there’s 
no way you’d know — and you're not even needed any more. 
Besides, you owe it to the Ranchers* Association to get rid 
of Big Ben while you have a chance to. 

Laughlin turned his horse around, putting Silent Ridge 
and Faro Valley and Silver Peak at his b^ck, and began to 
follow the puma’s trail, his rifle ready. 

It was now nine o’clock and t|ie search for Jaifff*Cooper 
was in a state of suspension on all fronts. But not for long. 
At nine-fifteen, the bloodhounds, long overdue and long 
anticipated, finally arrived at Hannah Crossing. 


This was the moment lyc had been waiting for. It had 
been a long time arrivings weeks that seemed like months, 
but^t^as here^t last. Jerry McCurdy lay in the darkness 
of Bunkhouse 3, staring upwards at the sagging springs of 
the bunk above him, and epunted off the minutes. 

Lights had bfien out for fifteen of those minutes and all 
around him he could hear the bounds of his fellow-prisoners 
going to sleep. They weren’t supposed to be called prison- 
ers, of coufse, jufct lil^ the Honour Ranch wasn’t supposed 
to be called a pris(?h. ^Rather, they were ranch-hands — or 
just hands, forfho^.. But that didn’t fool anybody, particu- 
larly Jerry McCurdy, who knew the score. There weren’t 
any bars on the windows and the guard — pardon me, he 
thought sarc5eLStically,jthe foreman — didn’t carry a gun. But 
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it added up to the same thing, somebody else telling him 
what to do whether he liked it or not. And he didn’t like 
it. 

McCurdy wa# a small sparrow-like man, cynically wile 
beyond his thirty-one years. He was not the kind who was 
generally sent to the count^s minimum detention road farm, 
but a hopeful judge had thou^t rfe detected signs of possible 
rehabilitation in him. The judge had been overly optimistic. 
Jerry McCurdy had no inten^^ons of beii\g rehabilitated; he 
Jiked himself the way he was,Lnd ha^ only contempt for the 
suckers who were taken in by trfe foreman’s fine talk. Let 
the suckers believe it, let them serve out their time and earn 
their hearty handshake. Not McCurdy. He was crashing 
out. 

It had taken a*bit of planning, which explained why he 
had remained at the Honour Ranch for as long as he had, 
two mflliths of a year’s sentence for forgery. The foreman 
made a big point of there being no fence and no locks. “ If 
you want to break out, nobody’ll stop you,” he told them 
often. “ But if you leave, you can’t comg back.” Who the 
hell wants to? McCurdy thought. What they didn’t men- 
tion was that the ranch was^niles from anywhere and with- 
out a car for the get-away a man, on the run was dead before 
he began. 

But now he had it all arranged. Last Sujjday, the ’liamilv 
day,” he had finally wrung a promise from Dolores.^he’d 
be waiting a mile down the roa^ with clothes for him. The 
border was only a dozen miles awa). By ijiorning, he’d be 
so far into Mexico they’d ne^er find him. 

Another minute, he decidefl. Then got out of his bunk, 
put on ]^is shoes, out of the door — an^ he was gAie for ever. 
If he should meet anybody outside, ^11 Rc had to do was tell 
them he was going to the lavatory, '^lie excuse worked; 
he had practised it earlier in the week. 

The bunkhouse was silent now except for heavy breathing 
and the occasional squeak of springs a% someone turned over. 
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Now! McCurdy thought, and sat Up, groping in the dark- 
ness for his shoes. So long, suckers — I’ll think of you when 
I'm relaxing in . . . 

^To his consternation, the bunkhouse l/ghts flashed on. 
The unexpectedness of it nearly made him shriek with 
fright. What had gone wrong? ^How had they found out? 
As the bunkhouse door was/)pentd, he flung himself back 
on to his bed and tried to pull the blankets over him, feign- 
ing sleep. 

“All right, men,” fprefhan said loudly, striding in. 
"Everybody up! Come on — hit the deck.” 

The room came alive with a mingling of groans, curses 
and questions as the occupants, jerked rudely^wake, blinked 
in the glare of the overhead lights. McCurdy held his 
breath, waiting for the foreman to come and seize him. 

The foreman did not approach him, however. He stood in 
the centre of the long room. " Soiry to break up yoTIfl^eauty 
sleep,”* he announced, "but we’ve got ourselves a job to 
do.” 

" We did our d^y's work,” somebody complained. " Give 
us a break, won’t you? ” 

"This is something special,*’ the foreman replied and 
McCurdy began to relax. ^Despite his fears, this departure 
from the normal did not ^ncern him, at least not directly. 
“M^puwe just got a call from the sheriff. He needs our 
help.”“ 

Several of the men hooted ^t this and a number of profane 
suggestions were' voiced, regarding what the sheriff could 
do. The foreman nodded patfiently. " I know, I know — 
but listen to all of it. There’s a little girl — ^just a kid — 
who’s got Icfet ovel* here in the Encanto Mountains soi^ie place. 
She’s been gone for Wepty-four hours or more. They need 
more men to h^p If ok for her. We happen to be close and 
available and organized. They’ve asked us to pitch in.” 

Somebody said, " The sheriff’s got deputies, hasn’t he? ’’ 

" Not enough for th«s job. I can order you to do this, but 
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I don't much like to. But it seems to me that a lot of you 
men have kids of your own — I've seen them up here on 
family day — so think about t&em for a minute. How'd yo^ 
like to have one {>f your kids lost in those mountains? " He 
paused and there was a general silence while the prisoners 
looked at each other. “iVaig't promise that this will do 
you any good. But this I doJc.now — it won't do you any 
harm when the board meets." 

" Aw, hell ! " someone at thflend of the room said. Let's 
quit talking and get moving." 

" The trucks will be outside in five minutes," the foreman 
said. He wheeled and went out. 

McCurdy lar^d his shoes thoughtfully, while around him 
his fellow prisoner^ struggled into their denim overalls. He 
was annoyed by the havoc this unexpected development had 
wreaked with his escape plan. But he had lived a good many 
years b)^nis quick wits and^e prided himself on his adapta- 
bility. All was not necessarily lost; it might even turn out 
to be a blessing in disguise. If all the law enforcement 
officers in the vicinity were occupied in a aearch for a child, 
they would ^hardly have time to pay heed to a missing 
prisoner. 

" I never saw you look so happ^kabout going to work," his 
bunk-mate remarked. " You sick\r something? " 

" What do you mean — ^work? " McCurdy li^torted. "li^^'re 
going on an errand of mercy. Haven't you got any milk of 
human kindness? " 


When Alys went out on to the porch the second time, Gib 
was still ipropped in his chair asleep^ j^e* sandwiches un- 
touched. She was turning to go when ^e discovered the 
figure of a man sitting under the trees acros# the road, his 
back against the trunk. She watched him a moment 
curiously, recognizing him finally as Matthew Cooper. She 
was already apprehensive about him And, wheh he didn’t 
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move, she went down the steps and crossed the asphalt to 
where he sat. 

“You all right, Mr. Coopdir? ” she inquired. She saw 
t^iat the whisky bottle was propped betweeirhis knees but she 
could not ascertain how much of the liquor had been drunk. 

“ Tm all right,** he reglie^ aftxd his speech seemed clear 
enough. “ Did you need mp for something? ** 

“ No, not really. But when I saw you sitting here — well, I 
was just a little concerned.” p 

“ I see, You*ve beeij wopdAing if you did the right thing, 
giving me the bottle.** 

It was so true that Alys had to chuckle with embarrass- 
ment. ” Well, it wasn't really very smart of me, under the 
circumstances.** 

” So you*ve been worrying that I mighf get drunk and go 
riding off on some foolish mission,’* Cooper said with weary 
amusement. He held up the ly^ttle. ” Fve only^ad one 
drink. Miss Hoffman, and not a large one at that.** 

” I apologize,** she murmured. ” Not that I'd blame you.*’ 
“ Sit down,** Cooper urged, making room for her against 
the trunk of the oak tree. She obeyed, and yoted for the 
first time how tired she was. ” One small drink,** Cooper 
repeated. ” I know my limitations, you see. That's one of 
the two main lessons life ^feaches you, Alys — you don't mind, 
do^^i? — your Ji imitations. I know what I can handle. and 
what I can't. I*d like to get drunk, to be honest with you, 
just as I'd like to be out ^ere searching for Janie instead 
of sitting here.# But I know better than to do either one. 
Your ranger was right. My* place is here. And since it 
is . . .** 

”I kno^ hov^hard it is for you, Mr. Cooper.*' 

“It's a bitter lesson, ^earning that you have limitations at 
all. When young, you don't really believe that 

there's anything you can't do. Climb a mountain, paint a 
masterpiece, build a better mouse-trap. Gradually, you 
learn and you adjust. You accept. You learn to make the 
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most of what you can do and not cry over what you can't. 
It's only at times like this that it goes down hard." 

Alys nodded, his words impressing her sin^e they seemed 
to have some •connection with herself. “I wond^, 
though " 

Restibo came striding arciind the corner of the lodge call- 
ing Cooper's name. Cooper sh*^t ft) his feet. “ Over here ! " 
he cried and met Restibo in the middle of the road. “ What's 
happened?" 

" Don't get excited. The cpgs have finally got here and 
we figure on taking them up to \^)ur^amp site as a starting 
point. Thing is, we've got to get your permission before we 
use them, Just a formality." 

" You've got^iy permission, of course." Cooper hesitated 
and then asked. " Would you like me to come with you? " 

"Actually, the fewer along the better. There's already 
four of lis, or will be when I locate Gib." 

" He's on the porch asleep," Alys called. Restibo tramped 
off to awaken him. Cooper came back slowly and reseated 
himself. He took another drink from the^bottle, not saying 
anything, "together, they wzftched Restibo rouse the sleep- 
ing Gib and the two men wont off around the lodge to the 
parking lot. A few moments later they could hear the yap- 
ping of the dogs as they were fre<V from the kennel truck. 

Alys asked, " Wouldn't you like to get a little sleep?.,^ou 
must be dead tired." 

" I don't really feel like I could sleep. I think I'll just sit 
here for a while." 

Alys hesitated, ready to le^e, yet still bothered by what 
Cooper had said a few moments before. " fou were saying 
that knowing your own limitations \jas owe of9 two main 
lessons," she prompted. 

" Did I? Well, I guess that’s so, though it yrt of all boils 
down to just one. Knowing yourself. Knowing w^hat you’re 
capable of in the first place, and then knowing what's im- 
portant to you. It's too bad that it ta(^es us so 4ong to find 
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out. We waste so many years. My own case, for instance — 
I knocked around a good deal, tried a lot of different jobs, 
lived in a lot^of different plsfces. Always was looking for 
something and never quite knowing what It was. I guess I 
really didn't find out until yesterday. 1 was born in Mon- 
tana, Alys, a long way ffonn|, S4uthern California. Sitting 
here to-night, it finally came, to me that’s why I like to come 
up into the mountains whenever I can — because it reminds 
me of where I came from. The funny part is that when I 
was young I couldn’t^wai^ tcfiget away from it. Now I’ve 
found out that it isn't where you are but what you are that 
matters.” 

” I guess you’re right,” Alys muttered. Sl^e knew she did 
not grasp the full significance of what Cooper was saying and 
she would have liked to explore it further. But relaxing 
against the tree trunk had made her so drowsy that she could 
barely hold her eyes open. 

“ You’d better get some sleep yourself,” Cooper observed 
as she yawned. 

” I suppose. Thanks for talking to me like that, Mr. 
Cooper.” 

” I wasn’t really talking to you.” Cooper shook his head. 

I was talking to myself.” 

The bloodhound pack<^fcame charging around the lodge, 
twe^X^ams of tj^em straining at the long leashes held by 
Restibo and a man Alys didn’t recognize. Gib Scott and 
Sheriff Thoreau followed clpse behind. They did not see the 
pair under the^oak tree but went off quickly up the trail to 
Portal Canyon. ^ Alys and Cooper watched them out of sight. 
” Goodnight,” she said finally. ” If you should feel like 
sleeping ” 

” I’ll just stretch out here.” He indicated the bottle. ” If 
you’re still woyified you can take it with you.” 

” I’m not worried.” Impulsively, she added, ” You’re 
going to get Janie back. It’s got to happen that way. I 
know it.” 
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" Thanks/' he murmured. “ I'll hold on to that thought." 

As she passed through the lodge, the two reporters and 
the cameraman were sitting sat one of the fables, playii^ 
gin-rummy. Milhdesian rose with a smile and beckonra 
her to join them but she shook her head and continued 
on through the kitchen. She heard Beal laugh about 
something. 

Her father looked up from the preparation table where the 
days receipts were spread. " Biggest day we ever had," he 
announced proudly. "Tookjin over three hundred bucks. 
This keeps up and you won't ha^e ti worry about going to 
Paris next year, sugar." 

Alys regarded him. She had a weird sensation that of the 
two men — the^ame relative age, the same general appear- 
ance — it was Matthew Cooper who was her father really, and 
not this grinning stranger. She was too tired to think about 
it, or e\fen to speak. She Tjiercly nodded and went into her 
bedroom, where she fumbled her way out of her shirt and 
jeans. Suddenly the bureau drawer that held her pyjamas 
receded to an impossible distance and sh^fell in her under- 
clothes upoi) the bed. 


The Cooper camp site stood as % had on the previous day, 
untpuched and deserted, a melancholy monument. Tb^^id 
not rebuild the bonfire but used their lanterns to rummage 
in the tent for some of the missing child’s belongings. 

"These do?" Gib asked, cmergii:g witl^ two of Janie’s 
dolls. 

"Anything the child has Wbrn or hanefied frequently," 
Otto Wi^gand told him. He was the J|:ennfl-ma^ter, a fierce 
little terrier of a man to whom his dogs^werc the be-all and 
’ the end-all of his existence. 

" Might as well be on the safe side," Thoreau said, and 
brought out Janie's suitcase which, aft r a week’s camping, 
contained mostly dirty clothes. They let the* four blood- 
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hounds, two on a leash, sniflE at the dolls and each item of 
clothing. “ That should do it.” 

^ “ Let's take ^he dogs over t6 Miner's Gap and see if they 
can pick up a strong scent,'' Gib suggested. That should be 
enough to demonstrate whether the dogs are going to do us 
any good.” 

Wiegand frowned. “If hounds get on the trail, they're 
not going to want to give it up. How far are you prepared 
to go to-night? ” .. 

The other three meji loykef at each other. Restibo mur- 
mured, “ I could go back for the horses,” and Gib agreed, 
“We might as well go all the way if we can.” But they 
both waited for Thorcau’s arrival. He temporized. “ Well, 
let's wait and see if the dogs pick up anything.” 

“ They will,” Wiegand said confidently. 

They left the camp, passing out of Portal Canyon into the 
meadow, swinging north towards the uninviting gish that 
was the mouth of Miner's Gap. The dogs showed no eager- 
ness, Gib noted, not straining at their leashes but trotting 
docilely along wherever their master led. But he did not 
worry, thinking that at this point Janie’s scent had been 
obliterated by the passage of ftie posse and other searchers. 

At the mouth of Miner*^ Gap, they halted, and Wiegand 
allowed the hounds to sni/t again at one of the dolls. Then, 
witl^.estibo holding the second leash, he attempted to lead 
the dogs into the rocky canyon. To Wiegand's obvious sur- 
prise, which they all share^, the dogs baulked. Instead of 
plunging into Miner's Gap, they tugged in the opposite 
direction, back jnto the meadbw. And, although Wiegand 
spoke sharply to them, he could not interest them in enter- 
ing the dark gofge. iThey finally sat down and rffused to 
move, apparently confused. 

“What the j^ellV wrong with your mutts?” Thoreau de- 
manded disgustedly. 

“ Nothing is wrong with my hounds. They just haven't 
picked up ahy scent Ciere, that's all.” 
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" Try them again/* Restibo suggested. We know Janie 
went this way.” 

Wiegand complied but agai* with negative results. “ We*d 
have been betteraoff sleeping.” 

” My hounds are never mistaken,” Wiegand said between 
his teeth. ” If they won't gp into this rock pile, it simply 
means that there is no scent foi^^them to follow.** 

The sheriff snorted but, before the argument could 
develop further, Gib said, "Wait a minute. Let's think 
about this. What if the dogs |re right and there is no trail 
down Miner's Gap for them to f«5llo\^? ** 

Thoreau said scornfully, “We know better. Have you 
forgotten that the posse found the kid's toy halfway down 
the canyon? Stow'd it get there if she didn’t drop it — 
fly?” 

“ I don’t know,” Gib admitted. “ But I felt from the be- 
ginning mhat Janie wouldn*^ go down Miner's Gap.” 

“ Well, if we’re going to operate on intuition . . .** 

” Why don't we try giving the dogs their head — and see 
where they lead us? ” Thoreau and Restibjp looked dubious 
but Gib preyed the point. '•After all, we don't have any- 
thing to lose except a little-^sleep. What do you think, 
Wiegand? ” 

Wiegand shrugged loftily. “I\ell you my hounds are 
never mistaken.” 

“ Okay,” Thoreau surrendered. “ Between your dogs and 
his intuition, I guess facts don't mean a damn thing. Lead 
on.” 

Again Wiegand passed Janie’s doll under the blood- 
hounds’ noses and turned therA back towards the meadow. 
This time there was no uncertainty, jio hesitation. The 
hounds leaped forward, straining jo ftiat Wiegand and 
Restibo had to trot to keep up with then#. . 

” Ten to one they'll take us right baat to their truck,” 
Thoreau panted as he and Gib follo^/ed along in their 
wake. 
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Gib said nothing, watching the progress of the tradiers 
with puzzled speculation. The dogs did not travel in a 
Straight line. Instead^ they ranged widely from side to side 
t cross the m&dowland in an erratic halfrcircling progress, 
finally to converge at the bank of Linger Creek. Here the 
two teams seemed to follow more definite trail, moving 
forward at greater speed^ anti with more confidence. Noses 
to the ground like canine Vacuum cleaners, they led their 
human companions along the meandering course of the 
stream towards where it vai^shed into the tangle of Devil- 
gut. 

At the large boulder embedded in the ground where Lin- 
ger Creek jogged before coursing into the badlands, Wie- 
gand and Restibo pulled in the dogs. Th^ were reluctant 
to halt, tugging at the restraining leashei. Wiegand waited 
for Gib and the sheriff to catch up. “That's the way she 
went," he said pointing ahead. 

“How could she?" Thoreau demanded unconvinced. 
“ The telescope we found “ 

“Are you sure? " Restibo asked Wiegand. “I know the 
dogs want to he^d into Devllgut — but couldn't they have 
picked up some other trail? *.\11 the evidence we have indi- 
cates that she didn’t come this way.” 

“ I know what I'm taxiing about. I'll stake my reputa- 
tiqn on it.” 

^t's more tffan your reputation at stake here,” Thoreau 
snapped. “ If we let those mutts lead us astray, there'll be 
hell to pay for everybody.'^ 

Gib had nof participated in the discussion but had been 
examining the hrea closely b/ the light of his torch. Now he 
intemiptsd. “^ake a look at this.” They crowded around 
and stared at the circle of light on the ground. 

Close beside the boulder, where the earth was normally 
bare, lay a bifnch* of yellow deerweed that still retained the 
vague shape of a bdliquet. Though somewhat withered, they 
were fresh enough to have been plucked no later than 
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the day before. Gib murmured, “She went out to pick 
flowers." 

They were all silent for ^ moment. Firally, Thoreau 
cleared his throrit. “ Well, Wiegand, I gue& apologies aA 
due to your dogs — and his intuition. Let’s see where else 
they lead us." 

Vindicated, Wiegand let the leash go slack and the blood- 
hounds immediately turned into the mouth of Devilgut. 
And, as if sensing that for the first time they were being 
given their head, they began |o bay. 


It sometimes happens that the mind and body reach a 
point in fatiguft where, rather than welcoming sleep, they 
league together icf fight against it. Muscles remain tense, 
the brain continues to churn — even though their owner 
conscioiflsly desires complctf oblivion. So it was with Alys 
Hoffman now. She was normally a sound sleeper, seldom 
troubled by restlessness. But though she had been extremely 
drowsy while seated under the oak tre^e v.dth Matthew 
Cooper, oncc^shc sought her b?d sleep eluded her. The more 
sternly she commanded hersclS to let go of consciousness, the 
more tenaciously she clung to it. 

Finally, she decided to conccnt.^ie on something outside 
herself, some familiar night sound whose cojistant repetit^n 
would hypnotize her into unawarencss. The rhythmic 
creak of the floor boards, for instance; that would do, as if 
someone next door were walkitig i» 7 > and ^own, up and 
down ... 

Alys jerked completely awak<? as she realized that this was 
exactly what the sound was. In1;he ca|)in i^*xt tt/her room, 
someone ^was pacing back and fortlj li^e a caged animal. 
Since it was normally empty, except on w^ek-ends, Alys had 
forgotten that it now housed Esther Cooper. 

Curiously she listened, expecting th^i tlje footsteps would 
cease. They did not but continued wifji tM precise rhythm 

K 
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of a metronome, up and back, up and back. Alys* concern 
grew and with it diminished her interest in sleep. I wonder 
how long sheU been doing that? she thought; I wonder if 
Id better see nkshe needs anything. She <^idn’t like to pry, 
particularly since the older woman had seemed a trifle stand- 
offish. But on the other hand . . 

She rose and groped a thin^robe out of the closet and stuck 
her feet in her bedroom slippers. Belting the rope tightly 
around her waist, Alys went into the lodge kitchen. She was 
positive there would be no on^ about at this hour. She began 
to warm some milk od thrf stove. 

“ Midnight snacking? ** said Mahdesian from the doorway. 

Alys jumped. Good heavens, what are you doing up? 

“ Hoping I wouldn't be alone. Got eflough there for 
two? " 

She turned back to the stove. “ If you’re hungry, help 
yourself,” she told him, indicayng the refigerator# ” This 
is for a friend.” Her tone was oflhand but her checks were 
tingling and she didn’t want to look at him. She had an 
idea that he was doing enough looking for both of them; she 
wished the robe were of heavdfer material. ^ 

” Well, we’re friends too, artrn’t we, Alys? I’ve got an even 
better idea. Do you know where your father’s bottle of 
whisky vanished to? I^^we can find it, we could have a 
qu^ drink and a quiet talk.” 

In advertently? her eyes glanced at her own, bedroom door. 
” I don’t think so — not at this late hour. I’ve got something 
else to do.” 

She heard him sauntering rrearer. As she stirred the milk, 
she pulled theMapels of thefrobe closer together across her 
chest. ” What J^etter^? ” he’said softly. ” You’d be surprised 
how much I’ve th&^ug^it about you to-day — and a*Dout how 
much we have i uncommon.” 

He was staijding directly behind her, putting his hands on 
her shoulders. For a split-second, she had a wide-awake 
vision that < this "was f the touch of Gib’s strong grip — but all 
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the time she knew it was only the pressure of Mahdesian's 
soft fingers. Please don't/' she said quietly. 

Ever so gently, Mahdesian'| touch was a^in separating 
her lapels. Emb#rrassed, she shifted away sU^tly to test thl 
milk with her finger. It was lukewarm. His hands stole 
back to her shoulders again.^ “ You know," he said, “ you’re 
even cuter without your pantff Or I guess they’re called 
jeans, aren’t they? " 

" I don’t want a fuss. Let’s not be childish." 

“When do )Ou stop being Ijashful? A big girl like you, 
who’s going to Paris — and everfthirfg . . ." He stepped 
close, his body pressing against hers from behind. 

She picked up the saucepan of milk and turned suddenly. 
Her heart was pounding but she managed to say calmly, 
" Sorry." 

Mahdesian leaped away and stared in shock at the upper 
front of#his trousers. The^ were a sopping mess of warm 
milk that was beginning to trickle down his legs. “ My 
God! ’’ he stammered finally and his mouth hung open 
ludicrously. 

Alys got a» glass from the cupboard and poured the rest 
of the saucepanful into it. There was enough. “ I won’t 
tell anybody if you don’t," she said. “ After all, you're not 
supposed to cry over spilt milk ’’ 

Mahdesian grinned sheepishly. “ It’s a deal. I losej^ 

Alys returned to her bedroom and locked the door behind 
her. She took a deep relaxing breath before she proceeded 
with the glass of milk out throtigh he bacj: of the lodge, 
the shortest route to Esther Cooper’s attached cabin. The 
pacing was still going on but it\:eased as she*knocked lightly 
on the deyr. " Who is it? ’’ Esthfr aske^l. When Alys identi- 
fied herself, she flung open the dooy. fler face was white 
ancf apprehetisive in the gloom. AlyJ ri^lized with a 
feeling of pity that the other woman nad not even 
turned on the light; she had been pac’’ and down in a 
dark room. 
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I brought you a glass of warm milk,” Alys said. ” I heard 
you walking around.” 

” Oh — thank you,” Esther piurmured. ” There isn't any 
ficws, is there A” 

” Not yet. You really should try to sleep, Mrs. Cooper.” 

” I've tried, but ” She t >hrugged hopelessly. “ I’m 

sorry if I disturbed you.” 

” You didn't disturb me, not really. 1 was awake.” Alys 
hesitated. ” If there’s anything else I could do . . .” 

“There's nothing, thanksV Then she shook her head. 
“ Yes, there is. Woulll yefu mind — I mean, could you come 
in and talk to me for a minute? I don’t want to be alone 
any longer.” 

“I’d be glad to. But perhaps I could get your hus- 
band ” 

“No! ” Esther said sharply. Then in a gentler tone, she 
pleaded, “ Do come in.” Alys obeyed and Esther dosed the 
door. She looked around vaguely. “ There’s a light here 
some place, I guess.” 

Alys switched gn the lamp on the dresser, feeling it would 
be less harsh than the overhea^fl bulb. Unlike herself, Esther 
Cooper was fully dressed and the bed showed no signs of 
occupancy. Alys sat down on one edge of it. “ 1 hope you 
like warm milk,” she s^vli. “ I didn’t know whal else to 
get" 

“ It was very nice of you,” Esther repliedf looking at the 
glass she held as if she had forgotten it. She sipped a little 
of the milk. V It’s quite good. Thank you.” 

“You're quite welcome,” Alys murmured and they were 
both silent. 

Esther finallyi'said,, “ I guess you’re wondering a||iout Matt 
and me. It must Iflok^^-ather strange to you, me in here and 
him somewhere elfse.” 

“ I hadn’t really thought about it. Anyway, it’s none of 
my business.” 

“ We’re separated^’ Esther said flatly as if it were a con- 
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fession. “ Not divorced, though I suppose that will come. 
It might as well. We don't have anything together any 
more." 

“There’s Jani#." 

“Is there?" Esther asked bitterly. “Even before this 
awful thing happened, that^lidn’t seem to be enough. And 
now — even if I get her back — /II never be able to forget it. 
He was responsible for Janie an& he didn’t care. He doesn’t 
even care enough to be out looking for her now! ’’ 

“ That isn’t true, Mrs. Cooper. He does care.’’ 

‘Then why doesn't he do somtthifigl ’’ 

Alys bit her lips. She dropped her eyes before Esther’s 
probing gaze. The older woman said in a calmer voice, 
“You were goif!^ to say something, dear. What? ’’ 

“Yes. I was," Af^s said uncomfortably. “ But I’ve got no 
business saying it, so I’m not. I’m beginning to realize 
that I d#n’t know everything in the world." 

Esther smiled wanly. “ You’re only growing up. It takes 
all one’s life to do merely that. Now tell me what you were 
about to say." 

“ Well — n^^, your husband’5 not out looking for Janie," 
Alys said, low-voiced, staring tt the iloor. “ But neither are 
you. It works both ways, doesn't it? You're not out look- 
ing for her, cither." 

“ Put I can’t! I don’t know how." 

“ Well, it’s that way with your husband too. He doesn’t 
know how. Oh, he wants to go, Mrs. Cooper — I saw how 
they practically had to tie him ftp t keep him from going. 
But he can help more right here. Alys recalled what 
Cooper had said to her earlier.^ “ It's a matter of everybody 
doing w^at he's capable of." 

Esther shook her head, unconvinced. “ He was to blame. 
HeVas respctisible." 

“Do you believe in equal rights for wom<fli? I do — I've 
always been pretty rabid on the sul^^t ''t,^ You know, that 
women should be on an equal footing ivithYneij and not be 
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regarded as second-class human beings, the way we used to 
be.’* She smiled wryly. “ I told somebody that just last 
night.” . 

” I don’t see yhat that has 10 do with Mi.tt and me.” 

” Maybe it h^n’t. But I’ve found out, just in the last 
few hours actually, that there’^ another side to it.” She 
hesitated, groping for wo^s to express this new idea. 
” Equal rights on one side mean equal responsibility on the 
other.” 

” But I didn’t lose Janie.” | 

“ I’m not putting it^ver^ well. I'm not even sure I know 
how to put it. But it just seems to me that somehow it isn’t 
fair to put all the responsibility and all the blame on Janie’s 
father. Oh, I wish I could learn to l^cp my mouth 
shut! ” 

Esther was silent for a while. Finally, she sank down on to 
the bed beside Alys and stared a^ the glass of milk rtie held. 
“ I think I understand,” she murmured. “ What you’re say- 
ing is that I should have been here, that I let Matt carry the 
whole burden alone and now I’m blaming him for my 
failure as well as his.” 

” Look,” Alys muttered, ” it •was none of my business to say 
anything.” 

”No,” Esther said slo^y, “you’re right. Not just about 
Jai(^ie being lost but about everything. About our marriage. 
I’ve been putting all the blame for our failure on him and 
not taking any myself. I wanted him to change — but it was 
up to me to change, too. Equal rights and equal responsi- 
bility. Oh, God I ” She gave a single dry sob that made Alys 
flinch. “ If I’cf only seen that before. Maybe this whole 
thing wouWn’t ^ave, happened. I’d have been Ijiere with 
him — with Janie — ^Wh^re I belonged.” 

“ It’s always ea^ to look back and see youl mistakes? I 
can see a million of my own.” 

“If it just isn't too late! ” Esther whispered. “If it just 
isn’t too latf I 
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“ Yes,” Alys agreed fervently. For both of us, she thought. 
In the distance, faintly, like the wail of a banshee, they 
heard the bloodhounds begin to bay. 


” Do you have any idea yhere they’re taking us? ” Sheriff 
Thoreau asked Gib. With tlfc \^ndication of Gib’s hunch 
had come a subtle shift in ThRreau’s attitude towards him. 
No longer was he scornful of the ranger’s opinions, or at 
least not openly. Instead, he seemed inclined to rely more 
and more upon Gib’s advice. ^H^weier, there was no accom- 
panying sign that he liked Gib any better. 

Gib was satisfied. He doubted if he and Thoreau would 
ever reach a ^dint of friendship, but that hardly mattered. 
What mattered >fas finishing the job in the shortest time 
possible and it made a good deal more sense not to be work- 
ing at gross-purposes. 

He pointed out the junction of the two creeks to which 
the bloodhounds had led them. ” Looks like they want to 
swing north, up Coachella. I covered the ground myself 
last night— ^ut I’m no bloodhound, of co6rse.” 

Over his shoulder, Wiegand commented, “ Personally,^ 
I’ve always thought that man gave up a great deal when his‘ 
original keen senses of smell anij^earing diminished — ahd 
without getting much to compensate for it. You ha^ to 
envy the so-CJ^lled lower a dmals.” 

” But look who’s on the leash,” Restibo replied dryly. ” I’ll 
take reasoning power and fet ♦heir have the keen smellers, 
thanks.” 

Thoreau, tramping along behind and shipping occasion- 
ally on the rough ground, nferely ^un^d. • I don’t see 
why a\id would want to come inio this God-forsaken 
hdle.” 

“ It puzzles me, too,” Gib admitted. •” Ptrticularly when 
she’d been expressly told not to.” 

“ That's your reason right there,” Ibestibo sajd. ” Obvious 
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that you men don’t have children.” Resiibo had two, both 

now teenagers. 

The other tyvo men were willing to accept Restibo’s jocu- 
lar answer but^ib was still^ perplexed. nHe sensed that 
something was zmnormal but he could not grasp it firmly. 
People, even children — even lo^t children — seldom acted 
without a reason. And he still was not able to fathom why 
Janie Cooper, a responsible* and intelligent child, would 
deliberately venture into Devilgut, far enough to become 
hopelessly lost. True, he himself had said that children did 
not follow the rules of^aduit logic. But even granting this, 
he still could not understand it. ” What are we stopping 
for? ” 

The bloodhounds, after pushing through arthickct of mes- 
quite, had halted on the batiks of Coachetia Creek, hesitat- 
ing as if uncertain which direction to take. The four men 
crowded up for a quick consultatjon. 

“They seem to have lost the scent,” Wiegand admitted. 

Gib played his flashlight beam across the stream. “ It’s 
entirely possible that she crossed the creek here. Restibo, 
take your team acrdss and see if 'ihey pick up the jrail. We’ll 
explore this side.” 

They did as he suggested but, although they worked the 
two banks for a hundred^ards in each direction, the dogs 
gav^ no indication that they were on the right track. 
Baffled, the four ffuddled again to exchange theories. 

“ She must have gone somewhere,” Thoreau said, exas- 
perated. “ She couldn’t ha^.^ just disappeared into thin 
air.” ‘ 

“There’s got be an ansv^er,” Gib muttered. “If she 
came this fai — and the^dogs don’t leave much doubt of that 
— then where did site go from here?” He stared* at the 
shallow stream, ft^3wning in concentration. • “ Wait "'a 
minute.” 

They all watched him while he wrestled with an idea. 
“ Yes? ” Restif)o finally prompted. 
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“ The old Indian trick,” Gib said slowly. “ Walking in 
the water. That way there’d be be no scent for the does to 
pick up.” ^ 

“But why WQiuld she doUhat? NobojJy was chasiilg 
her.” 

“ I don't know. It doesn'^ make sense. But then neither 
does her just vanishing.” He*shruggcd. “Why don’t we 
head upstream on either bank and see what we find? We 
know she didn’t go downstream or she’d be home by now.” 

There was no argument. Gib and Restibo crossed to the 
west bank of the creek, leaving Wicg%nd and the sheriff to 
work the opposite side. Now the men were the leaders, the 
dogs paddling along by their sides without any apparent 
eagerness. An8* then, when they had travelled about two 
hundred yards upftream and were glancing at each other 
anxiously, wondering, their patience was finally rewarded. 
On the dist bank, the hounds suddenly began to bay again. 

“ Hey! ” Thoreau shouted. “Come on! ” 

His urging was unnecessary. At the first yelping, Gib and 
Restibo were already fording the sluggish stream. As they 
reached dry ground, their owif dogs leaped forward and be- 
gan to bay also. Wiegand aifd Thoreau were out of sight 
but their trail was easily followed by the excited cry of the 
bloodhounds. Gib and Restibo ra.^d after them. 

A. moment later, they had caught up with the leaders. 
Wiegand’s teanj^ had halteii at the base or a tall s)camore 
tree and milled around it eagerly, growling deep in their 
throats. 

“ What do you think? ” Thoreau panted. “ God, the dogs 
nearly tore my arm off.” • * 

Gib shone his light back and f8rth. Majbe this is where 

she slept last night. At least ” ^e*went closer to the 

tree^and exaiHined the trunk. “Look af those.” 

On the smooth tree trunk were several pafallel scratches 
as if the bark had been scored by the '"th of a large comb. 
Restibo murmured, “ That looks like . 
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Puma claw marks/* Gib finished. “ From the size and the 
height, I'd s^y they were Big Ben's claws." He swung to- 
wards WiegaVid. " Is it possible that your hounds have 
pi :ked up the Iten’s trail instead of the gW’s? " 

" It's possible,^ Wiegand admitted reluctantly. " Not be- 
fore, of course. But after the^ lost her scent back at the 
creek ” 

Thoreau swore. " This is what I've been afraid of since 
I first heard of that cat." 

"What is?" 

" It's plain as the fios^ on your face, man. The kid's 
trail ends and right away the dogs pick up the lion's trail. 
Put two and two together. The lion got the kid. That's 
why nobody's been able to find her." 

Restibo said doubtfully, " Gib, didn’t y6u say that Big Ben 
wouldn’t " 

" Yeah. I still don't believe /hat Big Ben wouH attack 
her. Trail her out of pure nosiness, maybe, but not jump 
her. Mountain lions just don’t do that. And while indi- 
vidual lions are going to vary just as much in personality 
as individual humans, I kndw Big Ben's ch^z-acter. He's 
not a man-killer." 

" How can you be sure? ” the sheriff demanded. " If an 
animal's hungry enougjju who knows what he might do? 
Hill, men have eaten each other, when it comes down to 
that." 

Gib frowned dubiously but the evidence was strong 
enough to shake his confidftnce. Could he be wrong? He 
said, “Well, there’s one way to be sure — find Big Ben." 

"These dogsP aren't trained for lion hunting,” Wiegand 
objected (faickly. " )Ve doHi't even have rifles." 

" That's right,” Gib, said slowly. " We’ll have to go back 
to the lodge. If get the posse riding, they should be here 
by daybreak. ^Fhen we can turn the dogs loose and find out, 
one way or the other.” He looked around and his face was 
grim. "Thirty-six Lours gone and we're just now getting 
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Started in the right direction. I hope Janie can wait for 
us.” 


Two miles farther into Devilgut, Fell Litughlin heard the 
baying of the bloodhounds^and debated whether he should 
turn bacjc to join the search ^arty. But then the far-off 
sound ceased and was not repeated and he decided to stay 
where he was. Another half-hour, he temporized, feeling 
again a twinge of guilt; then I'll turn back. 

His pursuit of Big Ben had^betn ifccessaiily slow. In his 
home hunting ground, the puma was easy to track because 
he followed regular well-defined runs — but Big Ben was far 
from home. Ms paws left few signs, and Laughlin's diffi- 
culty was compoiftided by the darkness. A dozen times he 
had been forced to double back and, on foot, examine the 
ground minutely before pjpking up the trail once more. 

Yet Laughlin felt an increasing confidence that this time 
would be successful. Before, when Big Ben had made his 
sporadic forays against the sheep herds, the trail had been 
old and col^. Laughlin had ?iever been as close behind the 
big cat as he sensed he was tc^night. Less than an hour be- 
fore, he had found a freshly scratched pile of earth where 
Big Ben had neatly covered his droppings. And, from the 
appearance of the trail he followed, Lau^lin realized liiat 
the puma wasjiot heading back toward^is well-nigh im- 
pregnable lair beyond Faro Valley. Instead, Big Ben was 
prowling Devilgut, apparently ih search of ^rey. 

His horse was nervous too, skittering at shadows, and 
this increased Fell Laughlin's 'Confidence. We could detect 
Big Ben's trail and reason at Mis pre^imiy — b’At his horse 
could smell the puma. Laughlin p^^tteA his steed's neck re- 
assuringly. ^ Don't worry, boy,'' he munAured. ” This time 
we’re hunting him.” He kept his rifle reatfy. 

Shortly afterwards, he discovered the rx)ck den where Big 
Ben had holed up the night before. He explored it gingerly 
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on foot, momentarily expecting the light of his torch to be 
reflected froip gleaming slit-eyes. But the den was empty. 
Laughlin heskated. The rock ground gave no clues as to 
wtat direction Big Ben had^gone. To griess wrong now 
meant losing the^ chase altogether. 

And while he stood there, frojv^ing irresolutely. Big Ben 
himself supplied the answer.* Close at hand, so close that 
Laughlin jumped, came the puma’s wild scream, an un- 
earthly screech that seemed to make the entire forest vib- 
rate. Laughlin’s horse reared in fright. 

“Steady, boy! ’’ he ^:oIrtmanded, holding desperately to 
the reins to keep the animal from breaking into panicked 
flight. “Steady! *’ 

As the horse quietened, Laughlin swun^^to the saddle. 
The scream had come from not a hundVed yards distant. 
Heart thudding in anticipation, he turned his mount in that 
direction. He had to spur the ^rrembling animal iJiard to 
make him obey. Cautiously, they moved closer. 

As they neared the spot whence the scream had emanated, 
Laughlin heard another, even more ominous, sound. From 
the dark underbrush came the'noise of something thrashing 
about. Then this ceased and utter silence returned. Laugh- 
lin probed the darkness with his flashlight. Abruptly, he 
reined in his horse. Thj^cam of light had found the cause 
of ihe commotion. Half-concealed in the mesquite lay ,the 
brown body of a burro, its outstretched legs# still quivering 
although the animal was now dead. It had been the burro’s 
broken-neck death agonies %hal he had heard. But of its 
killer there was no sign. 

He can't be fir, though, Baughlin thought; he wouldn’t 
kill and run aw^. looted up. Here the midnight sky 
was nearly obliterattfti the live-oaks whose heavy tranches 
wove together to term a leafy canopy. And ^mong thV;m 
Laughlin detected a shape, little more than a darker 
shadow, that was not a part of the foliage. With a thrill 
of sheer exuUatibn, ht shone his light upon it. 
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High above, crouched on a thick horizontal branch. Big 
Ben glared down at his enemy. 

For a long moment, they just looked at each other, hunter 
and hunted. Then Big Ben growled deep in his throat aiid, 
and, rising, gathered his legs under him to^leap to a parallel 
branch. From there a second leap would carry him into the 
protective darkness. At tne %ame instant. Fell Laughlin 
raised his rifle and fired. 

The mountain lion, struck in mid-air, came crashing to 
earth. Laughlin, spurring wildly forward, sent two more 
bullets into the tawny head. Big^Beit coughed once and was 
silent. Laughlin, sitting triumphantly above him, watched 
the big cat die. The additional shots had been largely un- 
necessary, he realized; his first bullet would have been 
sufficient. 

Then, as he stared down at the body of his vanquished foe, 
the first* flush of triumph *was replaced by a vague regret. 
Even in death. Big Ben seemed to exude a certain magni- 
ficence that defied man's humbling. It was as if he told his 
conqueror, 1 am still king of the forestland without your 
rifle you wopld have been no'^natch for me. 

“There'll never be another like you," Laughlin mur- 
mured in tribute. “ 1 guess I'm a little sorry it had to be me 
that did it, after all.’’ 

He dismounted and, drawing nearer, \^as amazed by^he 
puma's size. He decided he would place Big Ben's head 
and skin on his ranch-house wall; that way would Big Ben 
be remembered. Laughlin* brought his horse closer and, 
turning the animal’s head avtoy so that the horse would not 
see what he intended, began to^if t the dead f)uma up behind 
his saddle. 


The four men had reached the lodge when they heard Big 
Ben's eerie scream far-off, in the direction from which they 
had come. But they were unable to hejar the rtfle shots that 
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followed, and so this merely gave a fresh urgency to their 

actions. 

While Wiegand returned his hounds to the kennel truck, 
ttere to wait for the coming of: daylight, th«* other three men 
busied themselveJr with the task of turning the search in the 
new direction. The^entire pos^ had to be brought out of 
the Murray Forest, where t^iey had wasted nearly twenty- 
four hours, and directed into Devilgut. Gib, Thoreau and 
Restibo huddled together at the rear of the station wagon 
and pored over the map. 

“ Too bad I let tht helicopter go,*’ the sherifE fretted. 
'' Now’s when we need it bad.” 

“ It wouldn’t have been too much help in the dark.” 

“ They could have dropped flares or somEihing.” 

“In the forest?” Gib asked, horrified. “We’d have the 
biggest fire since Rome. That reminds me — when you order 
the posse to move out, make surcrthey drown all th^r camp- 
fires.” 

“ Well, maybe it wouldn’t be such a bad idea,” Thoreau 
snapped “ Clear^ out some of this country and people 
wouldn’t get themselves lost so easy.” He groaned in frust- 
ration. “ God almighty, I w^is sure we'd have this thing 
wrapped up by now. But here it is practically Saturday.” 

“ Your men won’t mij^, if we can find her.” 

^Who cares ^bout the men ? I’m thinking of the 
horses.” 

Gib didn’t understand this remark but before he could 
ask for an explanation the^ were interrupted by the noise 
of trucks growling up the ro^d from the highway. There 
were four of thfem, each packed with men, the inmates of 
the county^Hon^ur R^nch. •’Thoreau hurried awa^j to greet 
them, leaving the ^arfh details to be worked out by Gib 
and Restibo. ^ 

“ Let’s get tft work,” Restibo said with obvious relief as 
his superior departed. “ How's the best way to handle it, 
Gib? ” 
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“ Ordinarily, I’d say have the posse come back the way 
they went, through* Miner’s Gap. That’s the ea^est way for 
men who don’t know the ground. But it’s I question of 
time. That mc^s they shoui|d swing up over the nor^ 
slope of Breadloaf. That’ll bring them in on the far side 
of Devilgut, along Silent Ridge.” Gib grimaced. ” God, 
I wish I was out there to lead Jhem.” 

“ But you’re not. What shoul*d I tell them? ” 

” Their route is practically due east until they cross Bread- 
loaf, then they swing south. There’s a fire-tower up on 
White Peak that is right on trfe iDuta The posse can take 
a bearing on that.” 

Restibo scribbled a quick note. ” Got it. Anything 
else?” 

“Watch out forlrock-slides — and don’t forget to tell them 
about the fires.” Gib turned back. ” Oh. and you might as 
well bre^k the news aboul^ Big Ben. Tell them there’s a 
bounty on him, in case anybody’s interested.” 

“ Rock-slides. Watch fires. Big Ben,” Restibo repeated. 
He slid into the front seat of the station wagon and picked 
up the microphone. “ Sheriff ^s command* post to Red and 
Blue leaders. Repeat . . 

Gib didn’t wait to listen but strode away towards the 
lodge. The trucks had disgorged tlj^eir passengers and they 
stood around the lodge steps, smoking and talking in k)w 
voices. A few ^cre indulging in horseplay with the flash- 
lights they had been issued, along with individual food 
packs. The sheriff was conshltifng on the porch with their 
“ foreman ”, a husky man in lihaki. 

“ I don’t think you need wo^ry,” he was telling Thoreau 
as Gib joined them. ” These mAi arc ^olunjeers.’* 

“ The/re prisoners,” Thoreau disjLgr#ed. “ And as such 
the^ have to'^e watched.” 

“We just don’t have the personnel thal it Vould require, 
practically a man-to-man basis on a job like this. There’s 
five of us, which is as high a ratio as W eVer bave.” The 
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foreman shrugged. “ Of course, if that isn’t satisfactory to 

you, 1*11 pa^ them back in the trucks and take them home.** 

“ Well, since they're already here we might as well use 
t^^em. But 1 don't mind saying that thiS(t>oy scout honour 
system sounds like a bunch of crap to me." 

" It does to a lot of people,”^ the foreman agreed mildly. 
“ But the funny part is that«it works, better than ninety per 
cent of the time. That’s more than Alcatraz can say.” 

Thoreau turned away, leaving Gib more or less alone with 
the foreman. Gib said, " I see you've given your men flash- 
lights. Does that mean y«iu fjlan on starting out before day- 
break? " 

" We’re just waiting orders." 

Since Thoreau apparently hadn’t given flliy, Gib decided 
to assume the responsibility. " I think the best thing is for 
you to take your men up through Portal Canyon to the 
meadow. I’ll send along a depuf^y who knows the lyay. You 
can camp there, get a little sleep, and be ready to hit Devil- 
gut just as soon as it’s light. By the way, I don't suppose 
any of the prisoners are armed? " 

The foreman* giinned. "We’re optimists — but not 
suckers." 

" Well, since you’ll all be on foot there isn’t much chance 
of your running into B^ Ben. But pass the word to keep an 
eyr out for a big mountain lion or his tracks. There’s a faint 
chance it might nave something to do with, the girl's disap- 
pearance." 

" I’ll tell them in the iiiorhing, when it’s not so dark. 
Most of thern are city boyn and no use making them 
nervous." 

Gib wished him lufk anck' going into the lodge, found the 
stand-by deputy sle^piijg on a pair of tables pushed* together. 
He woke him and*^ave him the proper instructions, and then 
crossed the plrking lot to his ranger station, a two-room 
frame cottage finished in half-logs. Gib sighed as he saw his 
bed still uqmade frtim Thursday morning. He turned to 
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his short-wave transmitter and, one by one, roused his fire- 
towers, a quick ch&k-out to make sure their eqi^pment was 
functioning properly. There was no time for <fhatting, and 
it gave him a lon<?ly feeling to be momentarily in touch wi^ 
his own routine. 

When he stepped outside, the Honour Ranch inmates were 
already nearly out of sight up Mortal Canyon. He was able 
to glimpse only the bobbing gloW of their flashlights, remind- 
ing him of a swarm of brehies. He ticked off the list in his 
mind. Posse notified — prisoners dispatched — fire-towers 
checked — bloodhounds rcady’L-frtcshi* horses coming . . . 
Maps, he remembered suddenly; we*ll need more maps. ' 
This reminded him of Alys and he thought, why, it’s Satur- 
day. This is t\i^ day she leaves; this is the day I lose her. 
For me, there are i'cally two girls lost — ^Janie and Alys — and 
I wonder if I have a chance of ever finding either one. The 
forest stands between them, and me, one way or another — 
and Gib staring bleakly out across the wilderness, his wild- 
erness, for the hrst time in his life nearly hating what he saw. 

“ It’s three o’clock,” he muttered in his own defence. 

” Low ebb ” Wearily, he traVhpcd away io go on with his 
job. 


”.1 don’t intend to have my dogs chewed up,” Wiegsend 
declared. ” And. that’s that. Come daylight) when we can see 
what we’re up against, okay. But not till then.” 

“I could order you to,” Thoueau said crossly. “I’m the 
sheriff, after all.” • 

“You could try,” Wiegand contradicted <him. “But my 
hounds don’t go without me — aAd I dqn’t intend jto go with- 
out a court order that says I have to/’ 

Thoreau glanced around at Restibo for support but his 
deputy shook his head unhappily. “ I gdess^e can’t make 
him, sheriff.” The argument centred on .the pursuit of Big 
Ben. The details of swinging the possi in another direction 

L 
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had been cleared away with a minimum of confusion, leav- 
ing the melLat the lodge with little to dcPin the few remain- 
ing hours \)efore daybreak. Thoreau had decided — 
rij^htly, Restibo thought — t<j return to thp trail of the big 
cat, but armed and on horseback this time. However, he 
had run smack into Wiegand*s unwavering opposition. Con- 
cern for his dogs was the param<Sutit idea in the little kennel- 
master’s mind and, indeed, \n his entire life. 

“ After all,” Wiegand pointed out. “ 1 was hired to track 
a little girl, not any mountain lion. I’m willing to do 
what I was hired to <lo-frri^ht this minute, if you say so. 
YouVe the one who wants to change the rules.” 

” But we’ve got to find the puma first,” Thoreau fumed. 
” It all goes together.” 

“That’s just a guess. That being th6 case, 1 intend to 
wait till the morning. Do you realize what that cat might 
do to my dogs in the dark? ” 

The argument might have continued indefinitely, or un- 
til Thoreau reached the point of apoplexy, but it was taken 
out of their hands and settled once and for all by the arrival 
of Fell Laughlin.* They wer4 apprised of this event by the 
dogs themselves, who began «to bark fiercely, and then by 
Gib Scott, who came running around the lodge to summon 
them. 

c Come on quick,” ne called “ Laughlin’s back — and 
he’s got Big BenVith him! ” ^ 

Laughlin was just dismounting by the lodge steps as they 
joined him, the dead pumathaftging limply across his horse’s 
croup. But lie seemed oddV disinclined to accept their 
elated congratulations, almost as if he were ashamed of what 
he had dove. “ Yeah^. I go^him,” he replied heavily. ” It’s 
Big Ben, all riglit. cRap across his trail in DevilgutV I know 
I shouldn’t have-* — ” 

“Boy, ain’t (le af whopper I ” Thoreau exclaimed, holding 
up the animal’s bead. “ I don’t think I ever saw one so 
big.” 
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“We were just getting ready to go out after him," Gib 
told Laughlin. “¥ou saved us a lot of time j^d trouble. 
Fell/* 

“ I did? ** Lauffhlin said, surprised. “ You mean that^" 

Gib explainea and Laughhn shook his head in relief. 
“ That makes me feel a lot better. All the way back I've been 
kicking myself for taking oft oa a lion hunt when I should 
have been ... But I guess mlybe something was pushing 
me in the right direction, after all.’* 

His relief was not shared by Matthew Cooper. He had 
been half-dozing under the oak tr^e lantil the commotion of 
Laughlin's arrival had aroused him. The implications of 
what he heard made his voice shake. “ You don’t really 

think that Janfet ’* He stopped, unable to put the cruel 

possibility into w^rds. 

“ No, I don’t,** Gib said kindly, “ but we’ve got to be sure. 
Now th;jt we have Big Begi we can be sure.” 

“God! ** muttered Cooper between his teeth. He stared 
at the dead puma in horror. 

“We got to get the carcass to the lab,** Thoreau said in 
a low voice. “ They can tell kis in a minhte what we want 
to know, 500*11 as they can lock at its guts. Trouble is that 
it’s an hour-and-a-half, two-hour drive.** 

Restibo said, “ It’s only thirty-five minutes to Imperial. 
That’s over in the next county. bJf they’d probably co-#p- 
crate.** 

“ Get on the phone and make sure,’* Thoreau suggested. 
To Laughlin he said : “ I’m going to have to impound your 
lion, mister.*’ 

Laughlin nodded regretfully “ I guess it«erves me right. 
I would have liked the pelt, though. *' 

“ You fhay get it,’’ Gib said. “ Som^ Dcriy’f got to drive the 
cartass over lo Imperial — and I sent oun spare man up to 
Chinese Flat with the prisoners. Of cdbrsoi if you’re too 
tired . . .** 

“ It*s my job,** Laughlin said. “ Mi^ht a» well finish it.** 
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Restibo came back from telephoning. "'The lab at 
Imperial wl^ be set up and ready to roll ^vvhen we get there. 
1 told them to radio us the results on our frequency.” 

V Thirty-five minutes,” Thoreau said. ” Age’ll be waiting.” 

1*11 be there in twenty-five,** Laughlin promised. 

” Good.** Thoreau smiled grimly. ” And if you get a 
ticket, ril fix it for you.** 


At the mouth of Devilgut, the foreman of the Honour 
Ranch halted his men^thqre tb wait for daylight before com- 
mencing their search operations. Shortly afterwards, as the 
prisoners found resting spots amid the soft meadow grass, 
roll-call was held. It went without incidetA until the M*s 
were reached. 

” Lewis . . .** 

“Here I ** 

“ Maberry . . .’* 

“ Yol *' 

” McCurdy . . .** 

There was no aViswer. 

” McCurdy ... ? ’* 


After Alys had finall/^gone back to her own room, Esther 
Cooper tried lying on the bed, hoping that^ sleep would re- 
lease her from the prison of her fears. But her thoughts 
continued to writhe like snaike^in her mind, coiling in upon 
themselves ancf never reaching an end. Outside, the night 
was troubled aiso. She coi*ld hear, without comprehend- 
ing the cavse, the furore tlvat attended the various comings 
and goings at tfie Uagp. And, at each new outbiAst of ex- 
citement, she lay t«nse, wondering. At last, sb? could stnnd 
it no longer, €he^:ose and dressed and slipped outside into 
the darkness. 

She wandered aimlessly around the outside of the lodge 
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building, no particular destination in mind. In Aeir kennel 
truck, the bloodhounds growled uneasily as sh^)assed. At 
the radio transmitter car in the parking lot, she detected the 
figures of several men — one of them she recognized as Ae 
sheriff — standing tensely, as if waiting for Something. They 
did not notice her and Esther did not approach them. 

A horse was drowsing by th| porch railing of the lodge, 
standing on three legs, one hoof slightly raised. Esther 
stood looking at the steed for a while, a wild notion half- 
formed in her mind. What would happen if she should 
take the horse and . . . 

“Esther.** The voice calling her name broke into her 
thoughts so unexpectedly that she jumped. She looked 
around. “ Estft^r— over here.** And then, across the road, 
she detected the shadowy figure of her husband, seated be- 
neath the large oak tree. 

Esther hesitated, half-e'iger, half-reluctant. Her desire 
prevailed and slowly she crossed the pavement towards him. 
“What are you doing here, Matt? ** 

“Just sitting.'* He indicated a spot on the ground beside 
him. “ Plenty of room.** 

She accepted his invitation fet maintained a little distance 
between them. “Couldn’t you sleep?** 

“ No.** 

“I couldn't, either.*’ After a moment.^ she asked, “Has 
anything happoned? ’’ 

Cooper said dully, “ The bloodhounds have picked up her 
trail. The only trouble is tliat ft's in the opposite direction 
than we thought she went, ft means starting all over.** 

“ But it can be done, can’t ft? That do«n*t mean there 
isn’t an^ chance, does it? ** 

“ There’s still a chance,** he said Jbui® Esther thought his 
toife soundeft evasive. “ It’s just that it^ never easy, start- 
ing over.” 

“ We can’t give up hope. Matt.** 

“ No.** He fumbled for something in the’dajrkness beside 
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him. “ Wcmld you care for a drink, Esther? I have a bottle 
here some pace.” 

” I don’t think so. But I would like a cigarette if you have 
oi^“. 

He gave her Ms pack, nearly empty, and joined her in 
lighting the cigarettes. She murmured her thanks and said, 
” It tastes good. I guess I needed one — but I do so hate to 
smoke alone.” 

” I didn’t know that.” 

” No,” she admitted. ” I guess I never told you. But it’s 
true.” « # ^ 

”We never did talk much, at least about little things. 
Maybe if. . .” He fell silent. ^ 

After a while, Esther said, “ It’s very peaceful here. It was 
so close in the room. I wish I’d known you were out here, 
Matt.” 

” I suppose I should have told you.” 

” I didn’t give you much reason for wanting to.” She 
turned her head to look at him. ” I want you to know that 
I’m sorry — for everything.” ^ 

” You shouldn’t be, Esther.^ You were right#” 

” No,” she said with soft poSitiveness. ” I’ve had a chance 
to do a lot of thinking the past few hours. A lot of re- 
evaluation, Matt. I di.s^overed some things about myself — 
about us, actuallv— that I never really saw before. That girl 
_Alys ” 

” What’s she been telling you?” Cooper interrupted, 
almost harshly^ 

” Nothing I shouldn’t have Ween able to figure out myself.” 
Esther took a Seep breath.** ” Matt, I haven’t been very 
smart.” 

“You’re tired — afid r.pset.” 

“ That’s just noi^. It doesn't excuse the pasf, what’s hap- 
pened to you 5nd me.” 

Cooper muttered, “ That was as much my fault as yours, 
Esther. You know that.” 
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“ Yes, Matt. I do know that. But I think you tried to do 
something about i»S while I didn't. That’s what^mean, that 
I wasn’t very smart. I wasn't even smart enough to know 
what I had and J^ow much it meant to me. I guess it's only 
when you've lost it ” 

“ We’ll get Janie back,” he said roughly. ” Don’t talk as 
if there’s no hope.” 

“ Janie’s only part of it. That’s what I didn’t realize 
before. I guess it’s taken the shock of, well, maybe losing her 
to show me how much I’ve already lost.” 

He said slowly, “ You know| wj;iat you’re saying is exactly 
what I’ve been thinking myself. Just like it used to be — do 
you remember, Esther? — a long time ago, when we always 
seemed to hav<? «hc same ideas.” 

“I know,” she^ murmured, turning to face him in the 
gloom, her eyes seeking his. “What happened to us. 
Matt?’:, ^ 

“ I don’t know. A lot of things — little things that I can't 
even seem to remember now.” His hand groped out for 
hers. “ Esther . . .” 

Their fingers found each cAher, clung together. “ Matt,” 
she whispered and the last vcKtige of the wall between them 
dissolved with her tears. “Oh, Matt, come back to me! 
Don’t let me lose you, too ! 

Jle pulled her against him, cratmng her awkwardly zrfter 
so long a time. ^ “ I’m here,” he assured h?r in a shaky voice. 
“ Don’t cry, sweetheart. I haven’t seen you cry in years.” 

“ That’s the trouble,” sh<? wJiimpered, holding tightly to 
him. “ I should have cried ajong time ago— ^then I wouldn't 
have to cry now. Don’t you ^inderstand? ’• 

“ Not really. Not yet. Sweetheart, please forgjve me ” 

“ Doff’t talk,” she hushed him. *|usP hold me, that’s 
eribugh. Who’ll pray for Janie together. ’i 

They lay quietly for a long time undA* the oak tree while 
he gently stroked her back. At last, she murmured, “ Isn’t it 
strange? Nothing’s really changed,* except that we're to- 
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gether, and yet I feel better about everything — about Janie. 
It’s almost if 1 know now that she’ll b^ all right.” When 
he didn’t respond, she craned her head to look up at him. 
”Matt, you have told me everything, hav^'t you? There 
isn't anything you’re holding *Dack? ” 

”No,” he said and yet she wondered if his tone was 
guarded. ” I’m just fagged otit, that’s all.” 

She sat up, although he colitinued to hold on to her. She 
hesitated. ” Matt — why don’t you come to my room and lie 
down? There’s a bed — you could get a little rest.” 

“Where will you b^? ' 

“ I’ll be with you. From now on.” 

“ Come on,” he said. Holding hands, they walked away 
together. 


For Alys Hoffman, sleep had fi/ially come, but it|Was not 
accompanied by rest. Her conscious mind had surrendered 
to the demands of fatigue, yet her subconscious continued to 
toil. She dreamed. 

Part of the time^ her dream! were pleasant, fantasies that 
were only slightly distorted, it seemed to her that she and 
Gib were married and they had a daughter who resembled 
Janie Cooper, and they were all extremely happy together in 
sonie vague setting she (^ily partially recognized. 

But, although this was comforting, Alys v^s annoyed by 
the intermittent squawk of a metallic voice that seemed to 
drag her into something skadOwy and terrifying, against 
which she fought. What madetit even more frightening was 
that the voice w«s garbled, with only an occasional word or 
two that shf could understai.d. 

”... reports [irisone^ missing . . .” 

It seemed as if th^ voice were talking about her, and Af/s’ 
dream gradually, merged into a nightmare in which she was 
held captive in a spiall cage whose bars resisted her efforts 
to free herself. And t^ne voice said something about a lion, 
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but that didn’t seem right because she was the one in the 
cage, and she called out to Gib to save her. Bu/he did not 
come, only the voice again, making her cringe. 

“ . . . stand bj for lab report . . .” 

Abruptly, the nightmare shifted and she* was no longer in 
the cell but alone at a carnival, in a tremendous mad-house 
that seemed to be both city fnd^ilderness, and she was look- 
ing for somebody. ’’ . . . little^girl . . .” the metallic voice 
prompted and Alys knew then that it was her daughter, hers 
and Gib's, w'ho was lost, and she began to run wildly through 
the maze, opening doors everywhere# and finding no one. 
Help me, Gib! ” she implored. 

“ . . . lion’s stomach . . .” 

She was bein%‘%talked. She was the one who was lost and 
Gib couldn’t find ier. Something was after her, it was draw- 
ing closer and closer. Now she didn’t seem able to move, 
except j|i slow motion, v^hile the inexorable voice grew 
louder and louder, dinning in her ears. 

“ . . . definitely contains human remains . . .” 

Alys screamed. And then her subconscious took abrupt 
mercy upon her and she fainl%d away intf) a sounder sleep, 
and dreamea no more. 

“Turn that damn radio down before you wake up the 
whole county,’’ Gib ordered, and Rjrsiibo, in the front seat 
of the station wagon, complied. 

From the spe:iker in the dashboard, the voice of the lab 
technician continued at a reduced volume. “ ... no doubt 
about it. Human body haif. A’ou know the fur balls of 
undigested hair that collect iit a cat’s stomaefi? Well, these 
hairs are on the outside of a mass, which mctins recent. Yet 
there’s no trace of human flesh.® It’s gvidently been wholly 
digested ^nd voided. I’d guess the l^iinmn^element entered 
the^animal’s digestive tract a little over •twenty-four hours 
ago.’’ 

' “Twenty-four hours,’’ Thoreau myttared. “The time 
fits.’’ 
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Restibo said into the microphone, “ Can you tell from the 
hair anythiitig more about the victim — a^e, sex, that sort of 
thing — or is it too much to ask? " 

was coming to that/* The lab maij’s metallic voice 
held a note of reproof. “\^e can tell you just about any- 
thing you want to know, even to what kind of pants he was 
wearing/* 

“ He? ** said Gib eagerly, seizing on the key word. “ Then 
it wasn*t Janie I ” 

Restibo held up a silencing hand and the three men 
leaned closer to the loud^pc^fker. The lab technician, un- 
named and unknown, continued in his faintly professorial 
manner, “ . . . definitely male. From the texture, I*d say a 
man in his late fifties or early sixties. rK>6s that fit what 
you already know? ’* 

“ We*re not sure,** Restibo said cautiously. “ Anything 
else? ** 

How much do you fellows want — his social security num- 
ber? Oh, yes — his clothing. He was probably wearing levis, 
denim. At least, we found a Levi Company button in the 
puma’s stomach, along with i mass of fibres, that look like 
dark blue denim. I haven’t hlid time to lest them definitely 
yet, but ’* 

” That’s won’t be necessary,” Restibo told him. “ We 
kifbw enough already. 1 hanks a lot for all the help. Maybe 
we can do as mucti for you some day.” 

” Okay,” replied the radio voice. ” Pleasant dreams.” 

Restibo replaced the mfcrt^phone on its hook and the 
three men.loolced at each oth#r in the gloom. ” Well, now 
we know. BigGen didn’t grt the girl.” 

” He did get somely^dy,” <I"horeau said. 

Gib said, ” It^asi'to^e Old Man Ritchie. Nobtidy else it 
could be. The rkjht age, the levis — and Ritthie has Seen 
missing since ^estftday some time.” 

Thoreau massaged^ his forehead as if it ached. ” What a 
mess! The, search has gone wrong, the rodeo is shot, one of 
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the prisoners has already gone over the hill — apd now we 
got somebody eateA by a lion. What next? ” 

“ Well, there's the other side too,” Gib reminded him. 
” At least, we're ^n the right track at last.” 

Thoreau merely shook his head wearily, refusing to find 
cheer in the knowledge. ^ Restibo said sympathetically, 
” Chief, you look like you're retdy to drop. Why don't you 
grab yourself a couple of hours sleep before dawn? You'll 
feel a lot better.” 

” I'm all right,” Thoreau said crossly. 

“ I think you should,” Gib slid.* ” To-morrow looks like a 
long day and you'll need to be fresh.” 

Thoreau hesitated, glancing longingly at the rear of the 
station wagon wBere the inflated mattress was spread. ” Okay 
— but call me if anything comes up.” 

Gib and Restibo left him clambering into the station 
wagon. They walked arc^ind to the front of the lodge, 
neither speaking, their footsteps crunching loudly on the 
gravel in the early morning hush. Laughlin's horse, dozing 
at the porch railing, was the only other living creature they 
could see. Jlestibo finally sjJbke, putting into words what 
was in both their minds. ” Mg Ben made a clean sweep — 
first Ritchie and then his burro. CAod thing Laughlin got 
him when he did. No telling wbiit he might have done 
next.” 

” I don’t figu^ it,” Gib mused. ” The burro, sure, that 
was Big Ben's dish. But he wasn't a man-killer. I just can't 
imagine him attacking Rftchle — particularly Ritchie, a 
wily old coot if ever there wa^^one.” 

” Big Ben was getting ol<k tot).” 

” If Bi^ Ben wanted to hunt IfUmangbeinijs, hedidn't have 
to come over here to do it. There w«s Memich-cha, right in 
his®own bacl^ard. She’s been there for ^ars and Big Ben’s 
never bothered her.” Restibo raised inquirir% e>ebrows and 
Gib explained, ” She's an old Indian ^oman who lives in a 
cave over on Silver Peak. She really belong^ 09 the reserva- 
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tion in the^ desert, but she was born on the Peak and wants 
to die there. Harmless enough, so nobody objects. Her 
people bring her in supplies every so often. She must be 
nif>ety years old, at least.'' 

“ How long since you've seen her? " 

“ Three, four months. I took a swing over that way the 
first part of the summer. Vf hy? " 

“Then you don't know for sure that Big Ben didn't 
gobble her up first. Maybe he got a taste for human flesh 
and came over into Devilgut for some more." 

“ I don't know for ^liire,^' Gftb agreed stubbornly. “ But I 
still don't believe it. My guess is that Old Man Ritchie had 
a stroke or died of some other natural cause and Big Ben 
happened to come across his body. PunrjaS' ^on't pass up a 
handy meal — and none of the big meat-eaters object to 
carrion." He snapped his fingers thoughtfully, considering. 
“ Mentioning Hemich-cha brings* up something else# though. 
I hadn’t considered her before because the search was 
pointed in the opposite direction. But now Janie seems to 
have headed towards the general neighbourhood of Silver 
Peak. It might be a good idea to send the he,licopter over 
there first thing in the mortiing and pay Hemich-cha a 
visit." 

“ You think she miglu have seen something? " 

•'Not much chance of that. She’s nearly blind." 

“ Then what do you mean, Gib? " 

" I don't exactly know. It’s just that — Restibo, did you 
ever get a funny feeling tlfrat^there was something screwy 
going on that you couldn't quite pin down? You know, 
when two and t'^ro don’t add^up-to four? " 

“ You’re ‘talkipg to^a laW* man," Restibo reminded him. 
“We call it the cop^inKinct." 

“That.'s how I feel about this. On the faeJt of it, it**s a 
simple case oP’a ^ild being lost. But is it that simple? 
Think about it. •We find Janie's toy telescope well into 
Miner’s Gap. b\it she didn't really go that way at all. So 
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how did it get there? She goes into Devilgut, the one place 
she was ordered to4eave alone, and not only thalf, she keeps 
going, even walking in water to keep from being followed — 
almost as if she were running away from something. And 
then there's Ola Man Ritchie* Was it jyst a coincidence 
that he disappeared at exactly the same time Janie Cooper 
disappeared?" Gib shook ftis head. " I don’t know. What 
do you do when you don’t like the answer you get, anyway? ’’ 
" You keep pushing until you come up with an answer you 
do like.” 

Gib looked at the sky. ” ^n ^oi)r-and-a-half or so till 
dawn. You game to try a long shot? ” 

” I’m a hunch-player, too.” 

“Then wakc*»p Wiegand. We’re going to need his dogs 
again.” 


The horse lost his footing momentarily on the uneven 
ground of Faro Valley and Calvin Lowry came awake with 
a start. He hadn't been aware of falling asleep, but now he 
realized that some time ago — Iiow long? a%ninute? an hour? 
— he had doled off in the saddle. He looked around foggily, 
seeing only the black shapes of treeff and mesquite. It was 
still night. He couldn’t have slept very long, probably only 
a few seconds actually and it hat^been so very pleasi^t 
to . . . 

His eyes had drifted shut again. With a shudder, Lowry 
forced them open. Fatigue, ^vhich he had confidently 
scorned a few hours before, ^as presenting fts overdue bill 
at last. Every muscle in hij bc^y protested iigainst the long 
ordeal. His neck ached merely with the effort of Jiolding his 
head ereftt. His eyes burned from p^eri|^g ftuo the darkness 
anck his fingers cramped from holding ontto the chamber of 
his rifle. 

I can’t stop now, Lowry told them Al^ I’ve got to keep 
going. I’ve got to find her. He fastened ©n this thought 
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like a beacon to steer by. I've got to find her. I've got to 
find her . . 

He was startled by a new sound in the forest and, dully, 
he squinted around, attempting to locate i^s source. It took 
him a long tim^ to realize' that the noise emanated from 
himself, and that he was sobbing with exhaustion. 


They left the horses at the mouth of Devilgut and pro- 
ceeded on foot upstream, turning north on Coachella Creek 
until they came at las^to ^he ^lig sycamore where the hounds 
had picked up Big Ben’s spoor. After Gib’s first explana- 
tions, they spoke hardly at all, the three men following the 
bloodhounds in sombre silence. The trail, <:Hey knew, might 
end in a gruesome discovery. 

"Which way now?" Wiegand asked, when they halted 
under the sycamore. 

" Ritchie’s camp was up on Breadloaf," Gib said, pointing 
north. " Let's try that way first." 

The bloodhounds, given their head, were eager to comply, 
having no way 6f knowing i that their quarry no longer 
existed. They crossed the creek, baying occasionally, and 
turned downstream agsl'n — only to halt in obvious confusion 
at the base of a tall live oak. No amount of urging could 
make them proceed farfuer, 

" We're stymied^" Wiegand admitted finally. " Apparently, 
the cat took to the trees here. Only thing we can do is to 
keep circling until the houqds pick up the scent again where 
he came down.* ' 

Restibo murmured, " It'lU,be„light in another half-hour. 
What do ypu think, ^ib? "- 

Gib considered, frov^ning. He had brought thi hounds 
back to Big Ben’s t^ail in the hope of locating Hutchie's bedy. 
He was not mor.ivaVed by any humanitarian instincts, since it 
was already far too late to do anything for the old prospector 
except bury what remained. Instead, he was playing his 
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hunch — that somehow the two disappearances were linked — 
and that finding Rvtchie might provide answers* that were 
now missing. He had no idea what those answers might be. 
And since it was only the slimmest kind of hunch at best, 
time was a factor. They could not turn, aside from their 
main concern — finding the lost child — to pursue a phantom. 

“ It’ll take too long that w%y,*#he decided aloud. “ But we 
can back-track and pick up Big Ben’s trail in the other direc- 
tion.” 

They retraced their steps to the original starting-point, the 
sycamore. The dogs didn’t se^m^to ^rc which end of the 
trail they followed. They started off across Devilgut to the 
south. The puma had evidently travelled in a nearly 
straight line a.^6 the dogs followed the scent easily and 
would have rapidly out-distanced their human companions, 
had they been allowed to. Gib. Restibo and Wiegand trotted 
along behind, saying little^except to curse the rough foot- 
ing occasionally. They all fell more than once, skinning 
hands and knees, but doing no serious injury to themselves. 

” I sure hope this amounts to something,” Restibo 
groaned as he picked himself Rp for perhaps the fifth time. 
” I’m getting^too old for this SRrt of life.” 

Nevertheless, he kept up with th^ other two men until 
they came at last to where the sawtooth of Black Ridge up- 
thrust its serrated shape against the^rapidly lightening shy. 
The dogs were ^already commencing to* clamber up the 
steep slope, restrained only by their leashes. The men 
paused to catch their breathe aijd hold a brief conference. 

”This trail may go for mi^^s, all ihe way*back to Silver 
Peak, without us turning up^an^^thing,” Gib laid reluctantly. 
” Time’s running out on us.” 

Restibb glanced at Wiegand, then s^nggAl. “ Personally, 
I htfte to runtthis far and have nothing t<» show for it.” 

” Okay, then. We’ll hit the top of BfacU Ridge and if 
nothing much develops we’ll call the vhole thing off and 
head back for the lodge. The only tiling that encourages 
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me is that Old Man Ritchie once did a little prospecting on 
the ridge/' Gib summoned up a tired gif“n. “ Come to think 
of it, though, he told me that there wasn't anything worth- 
while up there." 

They loosed the dogs, sinte the steep incline made it im- 
possible for the men to climb while holding the animals. 
The hounds, freed of restrarnt,'doundered eagerly upwards, 
leaving the men to toil slowly up the difficult cliff by them- 
selves. They disappeared over the summit and began to 
bay once more. 

" You may have to^chas^ tl^.em into the next county," Gib 
told Wiegand ruefully. 

" They’ll come back when I call," Wiegand replied with 
serene confidence. "These are trained hoieinds, don't for- 
get.” 

They reached the summit, panting and drenched in sweat. 
But before they could look around to ascertain where the 
bloodhounds had gone, the animals themselves supplied the 
answer. From a short distance off, they began to bark, a 
yelping cry that differed from the mournful baying Gib and 
Restibo had beedme accustotied to. 

Wiegand understood. " "Idicy’vc found something." 

Anticipation rcplac\id fatigue and they hurried in the 
direction of the barking, weaving their way among the 
t»gle of rocks and sagebrush that made up the crest of the 
ridge. The houfi'ds set up a renewed clamour as they drew 
near, milling excitedly around a large boulder. Wiegand 
called them off and began peplacing the leashes. 

" I don’t sec^ anything, do you? " Restibo asked in a near 
whisper. 

Gib, parsing the beam of his flashlight slowly among the 
rocks, suddenlyMialted- as the light found a target'. " Look 
over here." The...rays of the torch glowed ckally on s<?me- 
thing worn and bfown. It was a hiking boot. 

Almost reluctar^tly, they went closer to the boulder. Their 
faces tightened- as they looked at the welter of earth, stained 
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brown, and shreds of blue denim and white fragments of 
well-licked bone. Inhere were other fragments, artd Restibo 
made a gulping sound as if he were going to be sick. Gib 
felt the same way. Even to one used to violent death in 
many forms, it wAs hard to viev# these human remains wi?h 
equanimity. Big Ben had not been a tidy diner. 

Gib said, “ This boulder ijsed^jto be balanced on the other 
one. Looks like most of him’s iwiderneath it, from the waist 
up, anyway.” 

In silence, the three men strained to roll the huge stone 
aside. Gib knelt and scooped ^irt aw^y. 

‘Ts it Ritchie? ” Restibo managed. 

” Yeah. But I was right. Big Ben didn’t kill him. He 
was already derid/’ 

” He must have been digging here, getting out some rock 
samples, and the big one fell on top of him. Covered every- 
thing but his legs and hips.” Restibo made an instinctive 
sign of ti\e cross. “ I hope* he never knew what hit him.” 

” He didn’t,” Gib said slowly. ” But it wasn’t the rock 
that killed him, either. This dirt wasn’t spread over him 
by the rock. Somebody rolle^J it on top*iof Ritchie — later 
on.” 

” Somebody? ” echoed Restibo. ^ 

Gib brushed at the back of the c4d shirt. Between the 
shoulder blades was a wound tha J Big Ben could ne^^r 
have made. ” Ever see one of these before > ” The hole was 
black with earth* and crusted blood — and perfectly round. 

” Bullet hole,” Restibo said softly, and Wiegand crowded 
against his shoulder to see. ” F^e was shot ia the back.” 

” Yeah,” Gib agreed. He rose and they ^tood staring at 
each other as the first rays of t^e sun began to redden the 
eastern horizon. ” I guess we got sonfe kiod of an answer, 
aftc« all. It ’5 murder.” 
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i^T Camp JapiitaU twelve miles to the west of Hannah 
Crossing, the telephone began to ring early. The 
% head Girl Scout counsellor — whoi^ scamping name, 
assumed for the summer, was Starlight — went sleepily to 
answer it. She knew in advance what it portended. The 
phone had scarcely stopped ringing since yesterday morning 
and each call had been the same. ' 

“ No. Mrs. Anderson — your daughter is line and there’s 
nothing to worry about. None of our girls here is lost. 
Your daughter will be coming back on the bus to-day just 
as scheduled. That’s quite^ all right, I unfierstand your 
concern . . 

Thank goodness to-i^ay’s the last day, Starlight thought as 
sfce hung up; I couldril stand another twenty-four hours of 
worried mothers?- checking on their little darlings. Why in 
the world don’t they find that Cooper child, anyway? . . . 

The question, which nj^us^ have been repeated in one 
form or another over mornii]g newspapers in several thous- 
and homes, wQuld have befn resented for its implied criti- 
cism by those engaged in i,he search for Janie Cooper — had 
they been present jo^hear it. Their resentment wtuld have 
been justified. ^ the thirty-six hours that «fhe childtyhad 
been missing,^ th^/ search had gradually expanded until it 
now covered one hundred square miles of harsh wilderness, 
the area of a fair-^ized city with none of a city’s con- 
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veniences. Nor was there any indication that this would be 
the end of it. Th^search went on. 

The sheriff’s mounted posse, a night’s hard ride behind 
them, reached the northern fringes of Devilgut at dawn. 
They paused thfre to gobble a ^old breakfgist before splitting 
up again into two-man teams, and to allow their leaders to 
report via back-pack radic# tOfthe sheriff. 

The crackling radio woke Sfiferiff Thoreau out of a sound 
sleep. He listened foggily to the leaders and then instructed 
them to use their own judgment. He peered around for 
either Restibo or Gib Scott, ^ot seeing them, Thoreau lay 
down again, deciding he woulcf rest just a minute more 
before getting up, and fell back to sleep instantly. 

Others at Mvmah Crossing slept also. Alys Hoffman 
slumbered quietly in her dark bedroom. In the cabin next 
door, Matthew and Esther Cooper dozed, holding each other 
tightly even in sleep. In^the lodge dining-room, the news- 
men haS put several tables together to form a community 
bed, and down the road the ambulance drivers had put the 
stretchers to use beneath a cypress tree. 

But not all slumbered. Atop Black RMge, Gib and Res- 
tibo and WPiegand had begun the grisly job of removing 
the body of the murdered prospecior. In the kitchen of 
Al’s Place, its proprietor was gating ready his break- 
fast menu. And at the eastern^ end of Chinese Elat, 
tlie foreman of the Honour Ranch adAressed his charges 
grimly. 

“What happened last night ^oesr’t change anything,’’ he 
told them. “We’re one mgn short but vfe’ll proceed as 
planned. Any questions? ” 

“What about McCurdy?’’ stmeone ventured^ 

“ Ou# job is to hnd the little gift. • DBn’t worry about 
MiCurdy.’’ ^The foreman smiled thinly “ He’s gojng to get 
a search all his own. Now let’s go.” 

And, at approximately this same moi.'ept, the Coast Guard 
helicopter arrived over Hannah Crossing,* arousing those 
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who Still slept. The second full day of the search was 

beginning. 


Like many of /hose who 'sought her, Janie Cooper had 
spent a troubled night. She had reached a point in fatigue 
where she was too tired to aleej? easily, particularly among 
strange surroundings. Henfich-cha had fixed her a bed — 
if the collection of rags and weeds could really be called a 
bed — but it was small protection against the hard rock floor 
of the cave. No mat%?r Ijow^ Janie turned and twisted she 
could not achieve anything approaching comfort. It was 
cold on the mountain top, too. On the previous night the 
choppy canyons of Devilgut had shielded hrr^rom the wind, 
but it blew unimpeded across the face of Stiver Peak, making 
Janie shiver. 

Her own stomach was no ally, either. The toyop berries 
and later the cakes Hemich-cha had baked from the mes- 
quite flour — which, though unappetizing in appearance, 
were sweet-tasting — had not agreed with Janie. Her diges- 
tive system, already upset frCm the bout with the spring 
water, complained incessantly at this unfamiliar diet. 
Finally she was forced I’o creep out of the cave and vomit. 

So it was with lacklultre interest that Janie saw Saturday 
daivn over the EncantdS. Yesterday she had been able to 
bolster herself with the thought that resepe was just over 
the next hill and that — despite being lost, despite the Pro- 
fessor, despite everything— ^h(? would soon be safe. This 
morning, tireef and sick, shef.no longer could believe it. 
She wondered morbidly if ske yere going to die. 

Hemich-(ha understood Irer mood, despite their inabilty 
to communicate iii v^ords, and hovered sympa&ietically 
around the little gfrl, offering her what was apparently nhe 
choicest tit-bitt fr5m her meagre larder. However, Janie 
could eat only a h^n^ful of the dried corn and acorn meats 
before her stomach rebelled again. 
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Tve got to get out of here, she thought desperately. Much 
as she did not wantito leave the old Indian woman who, after 
all, was another human being, still Janie realized that it was 
her only hope. She couldn't just wait for ever on the moun- 
tain, getting siocer and sicker! She had to keep moving. 
But in what direction lay home? 

She tried to make Heitflchcha understand her predica- 
ment and her needs. It was a tfustrating task, that left Janie 
more tired than before. But at last she thought she had 
been successful, for Hemich-cha led her out of ^ cave to 
what seemed to be the begifniygs mi a trail, '^here she 
stood, pointing alternately down the path anc^ then to her- 
self. Since it was not the trail that led to the spring but 
slanted off albif)^ the mountainside in another direction, 
Janie decided that this was the way Hemich-cha thought 
she should go. 

“Hojjne?" she asked, , trying to make certain. “My 
home?" She tried pantomiming other human beings and 
houses. Hemich-cha began to nod and Janie felt relieved. 
She did not comprehend that the trail the old Indian woman 
pointed ou^ was the one useW by her kifismen on their in- 
frequent visits. Far from leading towards civilization, it 
wound off in the opposite directiorj towards the desert. 

Since Janie did not know this, sne was eager to go. Yet 
with the moment of departure upon her, she hesitated. 
“ Thanks a lot,'^ she told tiie woman, hoping that her tone 
would convey the gratitude she felt. She added primly, as 
she had been taught, “ I’v^ e^ijoyt i myself very much." 

Hemich-cha shook her head vigorously, is if she wished 
Janie to remain a momeist Itnger. She hobbled away to- 
wards the cave, as rapidly as %he w,^s able. J^nie waited, 
wondeftng. But when Hemich-cha cetamfd, the reason was 
pAin. She tarried a little woven bag which she pressed into 
Janie’s hands, making eating motions a^shetdid so. Finger- 
ing the bag, Janie understood. It food for her journey, 
the last of Hemich<ha’s small hoard. 
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**Gee/* she murmured awkwardly, touched by Hemich- 
cha's generosity. “ Thank you very mifchr’* She would have 
liked to kiss Hemich-cha good-bye but the idea embarrassed 
her and she was afraid the old woman rajght not like it. 
'Inaians were supposed to b^ pretty unemotional, Janie re- 
membered. So she settled for shaking Hemich-cha’s withered 
hand instead. “Good-bye." 

Hemich-cha didn’t reply. Janie started off down the path. 
At the first bend, she looked back. Hemich-cha was still 
standing where she had left her but Janie had passed out of 
her range of vision ar-id ^e#4id not acknowledge Janie’s 
wave of farewell. Janie continued on down the mountain- 
side, feeling more lonely than she had expected. Once more 
the wilderness closed in on all sides of her arfd^’she was aj.one. 
Maybe she had made a mistake, maybe she should go 
back . . . 

She clutched tightly to the woven bag of food that Hemich- 
cha had given her, making it her talisman. Then she re- 
membered that she hadn’t even bothered to look inside, 
expecting it to be dried corn or something similar. She 
investigated now alid was surp^/ised to discover ^he bag con- 
tained pinyon nuts, which her father had told her were con- 
sidered a great delicacytby the Indians. And Hemich-cha 
had given them to her, nrobably all she had. 

Memich-cha had gi^n even more. Nestled among 
the nuts was her prized possession, the p^ug of chewing' 
tobacco. 

“ Gosh,’’ Janie said aloudr* “ and I didn’t give her any- 
thing. She felt* guilty at the P?alization. The old woman 
had taken her in; fed her and housed her and sent her on 
her way with the choicest itefos of her larder — and all Janie 
had done in rettfrn rva^ shake her hand. She musi think 
I’m pretty tingrateftd, Janie thought with a flu^h of shame. 
Well, it isn’t toe lafe. There must be some present I could 
give her that she’d like. At least, I could give her back the 
tobacco.’’ 
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Resolutely, Janie turned back up the path the way she had 
come. 


Alys dressed slowly. The mAnory of hfr nightmare ifti- 
gered, undispelled by the morning sunshine. And though 
she did not believe that di^am^ had any real significance, 
she was filled with a sense of fdreboding that made her re- 
luctant to approach the new day. She realized with a start 
that this was Saturday, the date of her departure to which 
she had looked forward so ea<|erlv as^the beginning of her 
new life. Now it was here. But wnere was the exhilaration, 
the sense of freedom she had expected? Instead, all she felt 
was an emptiifts* as if, instead of finding something new, 
she had lost somAhing. Again she was reminded of her 
nightmare, the terrifying half-real sensation of seeking with- 
out succ^s. What is it yoi^ really want? Alys asked herself 
sternly. Two days before she would have been able to 
answer the question confidently. Now she hesitated, and 
remembered what Matthew Cooper had said. It isn't where 
you are but what you are that^matters . . . 

Her suitcase, nearly packed for a week, lay open beside 
the cupboard door. Alys stared at it,„thinking that its parted 
jaws looked like a trap ready to sn^jp shut. She shook her 
head, confused. And then, abruptly^ot wishing to be alone 
with her thougl^ts any lon^^cr, she left ^er bedroom and 
entered the lodge kitchen. 

She came in upon the end of an '^rg^ment, or at least a 
discussion. Her father faced Mahdesian aAross the lunch 
counter. Hoffman’s face v^s flushed but he held his voice 
under control. “ Read the sig^n yourself,” he ^was telling 
the repdtter. ” I have the right to st^vice to anyone.” 

‘•Dad, wh#t’s the matter? ” Alys inquired. Shc^was used 
to her father's choleric outbursts and tMey^id not bother 
her, but this time something was diff>. eijt. His expression 
which he was attempting to make scornfully aloof, contained 
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more than anger, almost as if he were holding back tears. 

‘‘ What’s happened? ” 

“ I just ordered breakfast,” Mahdesian answered, looking 
wryly amused. 

^‘‘And I just refused to sfcrve him,” Holtman concluded. 
” I don’t want his kind around here, that’s all.” 

“But why?” Alys pressed ndvously. Surely Mahdesian 
had not been publicizing hfs pass at her in the kitchen last 
night I Seeking a clue, her gaze fell on the newspaper that 
lay on the counter, folded to an inside page. It had ap- 
parently been delivei^d Ijy ijbe supply truck. She blinked 
in surprise. Smirking up at her was a one-column cut of 
her father. The tie-in story beside it was headlined ILL 
WIND? NOT FOR EVERYBODY. below it, By 

George Mahdesian. Alys read the accompanying interview 
slowly while Hoffman fidgeted at her shoulder. It was a 
simple and merciless story, a seapng sketch rclate4iWith an 
air of bland innocence as if the writer were not really aware 
of its devastating effect. “ I see,” she murmured. She 
glanced at Mahdesian. “ Your work? ” 

He inclined hi^head. “That’s what it says.” 

“ Don’t lower yourself by ta^lking to him, Alys,” Hoffman 
advised coldly. He was trying hard to maintain a posture 
of lofty dignity. “ Heul have plenty of chance to explain 
laier, in court.” 

“ Now, Dad, don’t fly off the handle.” 

“ In court,” Hoffman repeated. “ I know my rights. I 
intend to sue the pants ofl^ hhn — and his newspaper, too. 
They can’t get itway with something like this. I’ll show them 
just who they’rci dealing with, by, God I ” 

Mahdesian didn’t appear #to be frightened. “All I wrote 
was what you toM me, ,your own words. I’m sorry that you 
don’t seem to liketU.” 

“Don’t like ill ^ Hoffman flared, his mask of aloofness 
crumbling. “ I neyer^said anything like that and you know 
it.” He fumbled for the self-justifying explanation. “ At 
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least, I didn’t mean it the way it sounds, like I’m some kind 
of crumb.” 

” I just report. 1 don’t try to judge.” 

“ You had no right. What’d I ever db to you,^ anyway? 
I stood you drinks, let you use*my phon^ and then you* go 
ahead and . . .” Hoffman stared down at the newspaper, 
a betrayed expression on Ms face. He whispered, “ What’s 
everybody going to think of m^? ” . 

His hurt bewilderment, like that of a small child punished 
for trespasses of which he was unaware made Alys’ heart 
go out to him. Whatever ^is ^ho:atcomings, he was her 
father. She could not deny the cruel accuracy of the story. 
But though it was true, it was not the whole truth. It did 
not reveal the*l(»M years of frustration and disappointment 
that had made AiHoffman the way he was. He had lost so 
much — perhaps without even realizing he had lost it — that 
it was tyly natural that J^e would clutch greedily at what 
little remained. For the first time, Ahs knew she under- 
stood her father. She patted his shoulder comfortingly. 
” It’s all right. Dad.” 

” But what am I going to db? EverybMy will read it.” 

” You’re ^oing to ignore it •-and wait on your customer.” 

“Wait on him?” exclaimed J^Ioffman, taken aback. 
“After what he’s done?” 

. “ His money’s the same as anyone^lse’s,^’ Alys said qui^ly. 
“ Go ahead and.get his breakfast.” 

Hoffman hesitated a moment and then, shaking his head 
confusedly, went into the kitchen. Mahdesian studied Alys 
uncertainly. “ I don’t want ypu thinking thAe was anything 
personal in this. It was, ^elj, just business. I’m sorry it 
happ)ened to your father.” 

“ WH^? Because I’m young and good-ldbking? ” 

That’s <fnly part of the reason, i had you figured 
wrong.” 

“Yes. When we were in the kb Jfieij last night, you’d 
already written this story about Dad, hadn’t you?” 
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Mahdesi^n flushed. “That’s the rest of the reason I’m 
sorry.” 

“ I’m sorry, too. Not because it happens to be my father 
you did this to. Btit because you hit a man^who has no way 
^of hitting back. He’s too olfl even to beat you up. I don’t 
deny the story is true, as far as it goes. But if it’s truth 
you’re after, why didn’t you pi& on somebody your own 
size? The sheriff for instancl^ — he’s a really good target.” 

“ You’re saying I don’t have the guts.” 

“ I'm trying to be like you — and not judge.” 

Mahdesian stared ck)wn^atrthe counter, then his mouth 
quirked cynically. “Well, L guess you’re right. I went for 
the easy mark. Thoreau's too big for me — he could fight 
back. I suppose what that adds up to is^rtiJt I’m yellow.” 
Mahdesian truly felt remorse, but in making himself out 
worse than he thought himself to be, he was automatically 
slipping into another pose for Aly,*^’ benefit. Certain women 
took pity on contrite men. 

But Alys was shaking her head. “ Don’t cry over spilt 
milk, Mr. Mahdesian.” She went around the counter to- 
wards the front ddbr of the lodge. 

“Wait — look, I’m really soJry. Maybe some day I can 
show you my good side 1 think I’ve got one somewhere. 
You’re going off to Paria^ut — who knows? It’s a long jump 
foi^a newspaperman but guys like me usually get ahead, 
one way or another.” 

“ Don’t look for me in Paris.” 

“Why not? You don’t n>'*arf you intend to stick around 
a place like thiS, do you ? ” 

Alys smiled faintly. Of all •people, he had asked the ques- 
tion she had been trying to Ssk herself. ” I don’t know yet. 
Maybe I’ll get to 5^ap'S seme day. But it seems to me\hat I’d 
better leafn to paifU a ham sandwich before t take on Ihe 
Mona Lisa.’’ 

She left Mahdesian Her thoughts still fought in con- 
fusion, new ideas and values trying to make a proper pat- 
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tern, like coloured fragments in a kaleidoscope. SJie wanted 
to find Gib, talk tO|him; perhaps he could help her array 
her thoughts in a worth-while design. A couple of days 
ago, she reflecte^ I was sure I had to leSive here to learn 
about life. But you don’t have lo chase life — it chases you, 
no matter where you are. Even if you want to hide from 
it, you can’t. That’s sometlfing»to know . . . 

She did not see Gib when she ftepped out on to the porch. 
The helicopter had ceased its clatter and several cars, almost 
a caravan, were arriving at Hannah Crossing from the direc- 
tion of the highway. One was §. pjfnelttruck lettered KWM- 
T V Mobile Camera Unit # 1 and another sedan had a press 
card taped to the wind-shield. More reporters, competi- 
tion for the locifl press. Competition of another son brought 
up the rear, an ungainly vehicle with a high roof and glass 
sides, a refreshment stand on wheels — a sight designed to 
blight further A1 Hoffman’^ day. Maybe it’s a good thing, 
Alys reflected; it may take his mind off the newspaper story. 
Even vultures have their uses. 

She glanced upwards, smiling involuntarily at the aptness 
of her thought since in the air%bove soarefl a real vulture — 
or at least its local equivalent, the California condor. Then 
her smile faded in puzzlement. The condors were quite 
rare, particularly this close to man’s Settlements. They sel- 
dom showed themselves unless attracted carrion . . . 

Mildly curious^ Alys looked around for a clue. At the 
same instant, she saw Gib Scott. Mounted, he came to- 
wards her from the mouth of f^ojtal ^.anyon, trailed by Res- 
tibo on another horse. As they hit the flat laitd, their horses 
broke into a trot. 

Alys felt a surge of excitcmenit She, waved and ran down 
the stepsfto meet them. Gib did not retmrn*the wave and, a 
moiftent later? she realized why. Both hi> hands w^re occu- 
pied, one with the reins of his own horse, ^thc^other holding 
the reins of a third horse, riderless, ih trotted after them. 
Across the saddle lay a blanket-wrapped something. For an 
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instant lounger, Alys did not understand. Then she saw 
their grim expressions and, high ^bove, the circling 
condor. 

She knew. They had found Janie and she was dead. 
AVys heard herself scream f*om a long distance away as the 
world spun around her. 


Lowry dismounted and stared blankly back at the miles 
of wilderness behind him. From the ridge, a spur below 
Silver Peak, he couUi see a,ll the way across Faro Valley. 
He had spent the entire night combing it without success 
and now the mountains lay before him again. He had begun 
to wonder if Janie Cooper had actually vdme this way at 
all. Perhaps he had made some horrible mistake and he 
would never find her. She might even be back at Hannah 
Crossing by now, blurting out .♦he truth about f>im. 

“ Stop it,” he said aloud, fighting down panic. ” You know 
you’re on the right track. You can’t go to pieces now. 
Ritchie’s dead and buried and, when you catch up with the 
child, you'll be completely safe. It's just a matter of hanging 
on a little longer.” 

But he was so tired, and Silver Peak loomed up in front of 
him like an impasssabfc barrier. Beyond that, he knew, lay 
other mountains, perhaps stretching away for ever, against 
whose slopes he would toil for the rest of his life. But that's 
impossible, he thought; my classes start up again next week 
and I must be there to teat^i them. The idea struck him as 
so bizarre, so 'far removed from his present circumstances 
that he began rto laugh anA, osice started, found he could 
not stop, t He sank flown^^to a sitting position amid the 
weeds, gasping Vitfe laughter until tears of exhaustion ran 
down hi; cheeks. ' 

His horse, grazing nearby, did not heed his bellows of 
weird mirth. At, la?t, Lowry got a grip on himself. His 
laughter ceased and became panting. He was shaken by 
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the violence of his outburst; he had always prided himself 
on control. What was happening to him, anyw3y? First, 
the ungovernable rarge that had culminated in the old pro- 
spector’s death and now this. It wasn’t like him. 

I’ll just sit hAe for a while land rest, he decided. Be 
leaned his head against his knee, staring at the ground. Be- 
low him, a large red ant was j^ainfully traversing a tiny 
clearing, bearing a tremendous^for him — straw upon his 
back. The ant encountered the immense obstacle of 
Lowry’s boot heel and began to explore a way to surmount 
it. Lowry watched the little creature, ^emused. He doesn’t 
even know I’m here, he reflected, *or even that I exist. Yet 
I can shape his whole life, even end it completely. 

It was the kiUdiof conception he needed, comforting him, 
and once again th^ old feeling of superiority suffused him. 
He was better than anyone, a fact that he had come close to 
forgetting in his momentary discouragement. And since this 
was true, ne would accomplish his mission, come what might. 
With renewed determination Lowry raised his head and re- 
garded the mountain before him. 

Scrutinizing it, he noted the»bare spots,dike mange on an 
animal’s coaf, that indicated ^the old mine workings and 
their slag heaps. Midway up the mountains, a circle of 
underbrush stood out more verdantli’ than the surrounding 
chaparral, the greenness trailing a\vly down the slope, giv- 
ing the appearance of a gi *nt comma s(^ against the hill- 
side. It must be a spring of some sort, Lowry decided. 
I’ll head for there first. Thg ho^se needs water, both 
of us do, for that matter, ^nd it':> entirely possible that 
the kid ... 

Abruptly, he sucked in his brgath. Studying tjie patch of 
green, ht had seen something move. ^ LJp r#se to a kneeling 
portion, hardly daring to believe. BiU^t had not been a 
shadow, or the stirring of the wind. Ontth^ slope* opposite 
him, not over two hundred yards awa was another human 
being. 
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And then he saw the red jacket, a flash of brilliant colour 
against the grey-green of the mountain. An instant later, 
he could detect the owner of the jacket, a small- figure toil- 
ing up the slope cfrom the spring. He had caught up with 
htr at list I 

Lowry's hands shook as he picked up his rifle. With a 
great effort, he steadied /he»i. “ Take your time,” he 
breathed aloud. He couldn't allow himself to miss again. 
Slowly, he drew a bead on the back of the red jacket, fixing 
the telescopic sight in the exact centre. Janie was approach- 
ing a small clearing. ^ In another moment she would be com- 
pletely in the open, the perfect target. Lowry held his 
breath, waiting. Another second, another step . . . 

” Now I '* he whispered, and squeezed trigger. 

The shot sent echoes rolling out acfoss the valley but 
Lowry scarcely heard them. His entire attention was con- 
centrated on the small figure opposite him. For just an in- 
stant, he believed sickeningly that he had missed. But then 
he gasped in triumph as he watched Janie tumble to the 
ground, roll over once and come to a halt. She did not move 
again and Lowr)i,kncw that it was all over. He was safe at 
last. 

” Better make certain,” he muttered and rose. Looking 
down, he discovered tie ant. Still carrying its heavy load, 
i^ihad undertaken an Arduous detour on its journey home. 
Lowry watched ft a moment longer and^ then deliberately 
crushed it with his boot ” Now you know,” he said. He 
began to laugh again. 


Gib leaded from his hoi^e and caught Alys as she stag- 
gered, preventing fyer^jrom falling. ” It isn’t Janic,*^' he told 
her divining the/^ason for her faintness. Alys stared at 
him bladkly, ynccmprehending, and he shook her slightly. 
” Do you hear me, AWs? It isn't Janie I ” 

She understood aUer a moment and strength seemed to 
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come back with the understanding. Gib released her and 
she stood alone. “ It isn't Janie,” Alys repeated itl a whisper 
of relief. ” Then \>ho ” 

She made an involuntary movement towards the blanket- 
shrouded figure^across the sadc^lc. Restibo, sitting wearily 
astride his horse, held up a restraining hand. “ 1 wouldn't,” 
he advised. ” It isn’t prettj.” 

” Old Man Ritchie,” Gib toil her. But before he could 
give any further explanation, they were engulfed by a swarm 
of people from the lodge, drawn forth by Alys' scream. 
Thoreau was in the lead, closely followed by the newspaper- 
men — including those newly^ aArivea — and others, Coast 
Guardsmen, ambulance drivers, and some deputies that Gib 
hadn't seen beipi;p. 7"hey converged on the little group from 
all sides, jostling ^o see, filling the air with questions. 

Thoreau waved his arms for quiet. ” What’s hap- 
pened? ” he demanded of Restibo. ” Where you been, any- 
way? ” 

” We took the dogs out again. They led us to him. It’s 
the missing prospector.” 

” So the lion got him, after gll.” 

” He was shot,” Restibo saijJ. ” In the back. We got our- 
selves a murder.” 

Matthew Cooper pushed his wayithrough the crowd, his 
wife close behind. ” Who's been shit? ” he cried anxiously. 
"What is it? For God's ike, let me ifirough! ” He ^s- 
covered the focus of their attention and his face paled. His 
lips moved but no sound eijie^ed. 

Gib said quickly, ” It's nor what you tfiink. It isn’t 
Janie — grab her! ” This tin^ it was EstJ^er Cooper who 
needed strong arms to support J;ier. Gib grinned wearily at 
Alys. 'iWho’s next? ” 

Alys smilc|( back weakly. She felt a ashamed of her- 
self for n^rly fainting a moment before liut yi a vAy she was 
glad, too. It had seemed natural mmI right for Gib to be 
there to hold her when she needed hiiii, fik^ the answer she 
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had been seeking. She wondered if Gib had felt it, too. 
Probably hot, since he had released her so quickly. She 
longed to be able to talk to him. But n;jw was not the time 
or the place. She turned instead to the other woman* 
“ Irean oYi me," she suggested. " I know juot how you feel." 

Esther murmured, " I thought — when I saw it " 

" It’s someone else. Someonc^you don't even know." 

" Thank God," Coo[>er said fervently. " I guess that's a 
pretty selfish thing to say, but I can't help it." 

Thoreau had received the facts from his chief deputy and 
now he swung back j;o the others. “Okay,” he said im- 
patiently, “ break it up. \/e got work to do." 

“ Come on. sheriff," one of the newspapermen called, 
“ let's have the story." 

“ You've heard as much as we know," 7 horeau said, push- 
ing them aside. “ His name's Ritchie and he's been shot. 
I'll give you the details later." 

The reporters hesitated, still clamouring questioiis. Then, 
'almost at the same instant, they broke for the lodge and the 
one telephone at Hannah Crossing. Mahdesian, possessor of 
the longest legs, was in the V^ad as they thundered up the 
steps. 

Thoreau tossed the reins of the pack horse to one of the 
ambulance drivers. “ You’ve got a passenger. Get him to 
th# country morgue. We'll want an immediate post. Tell 
the lab to stand by to run a check on the bullet, if there is 
one." He gestured at Gib and Restibo. ' Come on, we've 
got some figuring to do." 

The three inrn strode off towards the parking lot, followed 
closely by the deputies and the helicopter crew. Alys trailed 
along behind, declining Cooper’s offer to share in some 
reviving coffee, c S^c*^still hoped for the opport'mity to 
speak to Gib, althf^qgh he didn’t appear to beiaware of«her 
presence.* But^ sho was not offended by his neglect. She 
had given him no reason to act otherwise and now she must 
wait. 
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“ Where’s that dog trainer? ” Thoreau demanded of 
Restibo as they reached the official station wagon.* 

‘‘ We left Wieganfi with the Honour Ranch men. He’s 
going to use his bloodhounds to hunt through Devilgut with 
them.” Restibo %dded, “Say, shfiiff — our ranger friend fgis 
some pretty conclusive information about* this murder.’’ 

“ Oh? ’’ Thoreau turned Gib. “ You theorizing now? ’’ 

“ No, but I’m in charge of this area, and I’m supposed 
to know who’s around. Besides Ritchie, there were only 
four other men even close on Thursday. Restibo agrees that 
all signs point to Thursday as the da^ Ritchie died. The 
three men were Hoffman, Coojier? Laughlin and this other 
camper.’’ 

“ Cooper’s oul,’^ said Thoreau. 

“ That’s what thought. Fell Laughlin’s out, too — not 
only because I know him too well, but because he spent 
the day in town with his wife and only stopped by the lodge 
that nigh? to say hello and^have a beer. Hoffman — he was 
busy at the lodge all day.’’ 

“ How do you know nobodv sneaked into those mountains 
of yours? ’’ 

“ Because l^ve been over thg ground enough times since 
the girl got lost. I’d have seen some signs of a stranger.*’ 

“ Well,’’ Thoreau agreed, “ you do Kind of narrow it down 
to> this other camper.’’ 

He’s the only one left I’m not pretending to be a 
detective, but when there’s only two men in a given area 
and one of them’s shot in t^ie back . . . The other man 
owns a gun, all right, a Marlin Grille Bcsidcf, I happen to 
know that he and Ritchie didn’t get along. ^ Ritchie was a 
pretty cantankerous old souf, toqk a real delight in rubbing 
people ifhe wrong way. It’s possibl^^ he §nall)^ went too 
far.’* 

Thoreaif said to one of the deputies, iGet on fhe radio 
and have the office put out an all-fohits on this fellow — 
what’s his full name, anybody know ..iihbut checking?” 

N 
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“ Calvin Lowry/* Gib said. “ He*s a professor at the 
college.** 

“One of those egghead boys, huh? ^Well, we*ll see just 
how smart he is. ^Have the city cops check out his home — 
th^y*ll probably be able to get a picture ipf him from his 
wife. Alert the iiighway patrol and, oh, buzz the sheriff*s 
ofl&ce at Imperial and pass the ^ord along.** Thoreau had 
been somewhat out of his d4^th in searching for a lost child 
but pursuit of a murderer was more familiar ground. 
“ Restibo, soon as the radio’s clear, notify the posse to arrest 
Lowry on sight and bring him in.** 

Gib put in quickly,^ “ Lt^t’s^not forget to keep our eyes on 
the ball. Our main Job is still to find Janie Cooper.** 

“ I*m aware of that. But Lowry’s been ^ uprepor ted sipce 
yesterday morning. He may be trying to**make a getaway.** 
“ It’s not likely. In the first place, he can’t know that 
we*ve found Ritchie. The way that rock^was pushed on top 
of him, Lowry probably feels prelty confident nobody’ll ever 
find him. If he’d been worried, would he have hung around 
to help in the search? Nobody forced him to.’’ Gib nodded 
towards the far eijd of the pa;rking lot, where a middle-aged 
sedan stood in the shade of a pine tree. “ That’s 
his car.*’ 

“ Well, what do you suggest? *’ Thoreau demanded. “ We 
just sit and wait for hiii^ to give himself up? ’’ 

“ In a way, yes. e We’ve got a general idea where Lowry is 
— somewhere out there in Devilgut, or ifiaybe even as far 
east as Faro Valley. But he’s not on the run. I suggest we 
take advantage„of his ignor^ice. Restibo and I will make a 
swing out in the helicopter — I* want to check the position of 
the posse, anyway — and we can lOok for Lowry at the same 
time.’’ Gib sa\v that* Thoreau was unconvinced, c/* What 
I’m trying to say is 'chat we shouldn’t detour ^le searcheior 
Janie at this stage the game to go after Lowry 'when he*s 
bound to fall into our net, anyway. What’s more important 
— finding a lost child or chasing a killer? ’* 
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Thoreau hesitated, grimacing. Restibo put in, ‘‘ He may 
be right, chief. Time's getting short for the girf — and we 
can always pick up iLowry later." 

" Okay," Thoreau agreed, grumbling. ‘iPlay it your way. 
But if you don't turn up anytljing in the helicopter. Mm - 
going to have to figure that Lowry is running — and act 
accordingly." 

Gib bit his lip, angered at ^he imposition of this new 
deadline which served to place one more obstacle in his way, 
when there were already so many. But he did not argue, 
since it would only waste time that wjis short anyway. He 
spoke to the helicopter pilot, •"'^ou ready to fly?" 

" It's my lifetime ambition," Copitas said. He yelled out, 

" Come on, Papp)^. The tour leaves at once." 

As Gib waited ftr the other men to clamber into the air- 
craft, he heard his name called and whirled, to see Alys run- 
ning across the parking lot towards him. He strode to meet 
her, worftlering at her ffushed and anxious expression. 

" Alys — what's wrong? " 

" Nothing." She was panting a little. " I just wanted 
to say — well " 

" Oh.” Hk thought he understood and his heart sank. 

" It's Saturday, isn’t it? I guess you’ll be gone before I get 
back.” . 

" No,” she said. " I was afraid tllit's what you thought. 
It’s not so, Gib." 

The Beach Buggy’s starter whined and the big rotor blades 
began to revolve slowly. C^b frc wned. "I don’t get it. 
Aren’t you leaving to-day? ’’ 

" Not to-day," Alys yelled aj^ove the roaj of the engine. 
Her hair was blowing wildly and it was not the way she had 
imagined! she would tell him, but th’^ didnit mafter, as long 
as he underMood. " Not at all. I c^’t explain it now. 
Later — wflen you come back," 

He blinked incredulously. " Yo.’ nean you’re not going 
away? " 
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Restibo leaned out of the cockpit to yell, “ Come on, Gib 
— let’s go r ” 

Alys pulled down Gib’s face for a^quick fervent kiss. 
” Now go on,” she commanded. ” Janie needs you, darling 
— ^ou’re'the only one who c;in find her. Biit then come back 
to me because I need you, too.” 

He nodded, looking bew[ldei^ed, and turned to the heli- 
copter. Half-way up the ladder, he leaned down to kiss her 
again and his grin showed that he understood at last. The 
door banged shut behind him. Immediately, the helicopter 
churned its way up^^a^ds. Nose-heavy, it slid away from 
Hannah Crossing, gaining altitude and speed. A moment 
later, it was gone to the east, vanishing over the first range 
of hills. 

Alys, in the grip of a strange and Confident serenity, 
watched it disappear. She smoothed her hair proudly. Gib 
will find her, she thought, and Gib will come back to me, 
and together we’ll . . . She nodded definitely several times 
as she walked towards the lodge to wait for him. 


Janie listened intently, biv the sound, whatever it had 
been, did not come again. It had been faint and muffled. 
Her first thought was that it had been a gun shot. But she 
couldn't be sure and rf; now she was coming to doubt her 
senses. In the stlange world in which she wandered she 
couldn’t be sure of anything. 

Wearily, she started down tihc trail once more. What 
little strength •she had gaine/1 from her night’s rest had 
proved to be oi^ly temporary^ anjl by now had been entirely 
dissipated. ^ She was more tired than before, each step weigh- 
ing heavily. Ofdy^thc fact that the trail led dof/nwards 
requiring a minim^^m of effort to follow it, kept her mofing 
at all. ' 

Gone too was the satisfaction she had received from giving 
the present to .Hemich-cha. The old Indian woman had 
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been obviously pleased and her pleasure had been sufficient 
to lift Janie's spirits for the moment. Feeling prcfud of her- 
self, she had struck ftut on her journey almost gaily. And it 
had been a nice present, she reflected. • Hemich-cha had 
scarcely any clofties — at least, nqt any decent ones— and Ihe 
red jacket would help her keep warm during the cold nights. 
But now, as every step took#he% farther away from Hemich- 
cha, all she could think of was Her own predicament. What 
was going to happen to her? 

She reached level ground, the base of the mountain. Here 
lay a flat sandy wash, a dry stream bec^that curved away and 
lost itself among the lesser hilts. *It was dotted with groves 
of alders and cottonwoods, which seemed to increase in 
number upstrfti»i. I'his argued the presence of water, a 
fact Janie knew from experience might be important. 

However, to her dismay, the path appeared to cross the 
stream b^d and narrow irjjto the uninviting sagebrush hills 
on the other side. It was an overgrown course, not much 
more than a rabbit-run, and Janie stared unhappily at the 
propective ordeal of getting her face and body switched with 
branches again. 

Punishmeflt, ran her conf«ised thoughts. I must have 
done something I deserve to be punished for. What did I do 
wrong that day? Was I spying? . 

. She jerked her wandering mind %ack to the probleimof 
the trail. The lyoad was** seemed the logical way for any- 
one to go. But the path plainly led into the cruel brush 
opposite. She tried to r#memb t Hemich-cha’s panto- 
mimed directions, but they been vague «t best and per- 
haps the old woman had bgenj;elling her a^oiit two trails, a 
hard one and an easy one. F^r all Janie knew, they both 
might Rad to the same place. Yet#if j:heiy didn't, and she 
shAild cljooie the wrong one . . . 

She came to an agonizing decision. t6h<^wourd have to 
explore one, at least for a little If it seemed to be 

getting her nowhere, she could always come back and take 
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the other fork. That added up to perhaps twice as much 
effort, at a time when she had no stomach for any effort at 
all, but there was no alternative. 

Yet there was no reason she couldn’t choose the easiest 
cof/rse first, and k^ep her fingers crossed that it was the right 
choice. She began to trudge up the sandy wash towards the 
first inviting clump of treesr raen she stopped and slowly 
retraced her steps. What if/'upon returning, she wasn’t able 
to find the junction of the two trails? From bitter experi- 
ence, Janie had learned that the wilderness had a frustrating 
trick of seeming to c^iange appearance, almost while your 
back was turned. She had to'^mark her trail some way. 

She had given the red jacket to Hemich-cha, but still 
wore her green hair-ribbon. She removed^ it! A dead yucca 
stood squarely between the two forks of the trail. Janie tied 
the green ribbon to the tall thin spire. The ribbon fluttered 
faintly in the breeze, plainly vi,sible from all sijies. She 
could hardly miss seeing it from any direction. 

This done, she turned again to the dry stream bed, her 
moccassins crunching softly in the coarse sand. Before she 
entered the first stand of coirjnwoods she looked back and 
could still glimpse the green dbbon, and even'^detected her 
own trail coming towards her. Reassured, she began to walk 
forward up the sandy canyon, hoping that she was on the 
rig^it path at last. 


It was a leisurely two-hou^- dtdve from the city to Hannah 
Crossing and s<9 the majority of the curiosity seekers didn’t 
arrive until midjnorning. Smee it was Saturday, a holiday 
for most jol^-holders, a large number made the trek, bringing 
their children and picnic lunches. They poked arottnd the 
lodge inquisitivclyr^d asked questions of an) who wo'ftld 
answer, but there wasn't much to see^and many of them 
drifted away to more attractive localities. 

Not all of those who arrived this Saturday morning came 
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to gape, however. A large caravan from Cooper Corpora- 
tion, Matthew Cooper's electronic manufacturing company, 
showed up, ready trf work in any way required and to join in 
the search itself if needed. Cooper and his wife were deeply 
touched by this^unsolicited display of loyalty, but there #\^as9 
little the employees could do but share tfie vigil. The fate 
of Janie Cooper was being decided elsewhere. 


“It wouldn’t surprise me a bit,” Restibo said over his 
shoulder, “ that if we should wind t];iis thing up right this 
minute, Thoreau would want^o fush the posse back to town 
for his precious rodeo. I think I’d tell him off even if it 
meant ray job*-iwhich it would. What are you grinning at, 
anyway? ” 

“ I didn’t know I was,” Gib told him. He had hardly paid 
any att^tion to Restibo’^ grumbling, his thoughts still back 
at the parking lot with Alys. It had all happened so quickly, 
the complete and wonderful reversal, that he could scarcely 
believe in it. Only by going over the whole thing time after 
time in his mind could he uake it real# Now, reluctantly, 
he wrencheft his attention b^ck to the matter in hand. He 
tapped the pilot on the shoulder. “ Swing over to the left a 
little. We should be spotting the posse soon.” 

, The helicopter cruised slowly alAve the choppy badlands 
of Devilgut in t^^e vast saucer between Bteadloaf on the west 
and Silent Ridge on the east. The eroded wasteland below 
had no apparent pattern, even from the air. It looked as if 
it had been struck again ap(f again by some giant cleaver, 
haphazard criss-cross blov^s, living only a J)ewildering maze. 
From this vantage point, it w.'^ easy to understand how any- 
one nflght get lost in Devilgut. 

Flas]i of light at two o’clock,” ann^nred Copitas, point- 
ing ahead. “ Probably a reflection oft so^iiethJhg.” 

Peck fiddled with the radio. “ Helicopter to Red and Blue • 
leaders. Let’s hear from you.” He waifed.a moment, listen- 
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ing to something in the earphones. “ Stand by. Okay, I got 

If 

em. 

Restibo took over the microphone afid asked if anybody 
had seen Lowry. ,Then they all waited. “ They’re checking 
, thtir teams,” Restibo murmured. Finally,* he said into the 
microphone, ” Okay, get this. If you do run across him, put 
him under arrest, suspicion^ of ftiurder. No, not the kid — 
some old man. Spread the word and don’t take any chances. 
He’s armed.” Restibo craned his neck to look at Gib. ” Any 
other instructions? ” 

” Tell them to kee^ coming. Another hour, they should 
be joining up with the laeff from the road camp.” Gib 
chewed his lip, considering, while Restibo signed off. ” Al- 
most looks like neither Janie nor Lowry is^sk.ll in Devilgut. 
Yet we know they both went into it. Seems funny that 
Lowry would just keep on going.” 

” Unless Thoreau’s right and he’s really runninjg away.” 

” You know that doesn’t make sense.” 

” Where now? ” Copitas asked. ” Back the way we came? ” 

” Not yet. Cut over to the east.” Gib pointed away to the 
right towards the ^ald summi/, of Silver Peak. Obeying his 
instructions, the Beach Buggy^^slid forward frohi the tangle 
of Devilgut. The ground rose towards them, crested at 
Silent Ridge and then dipped again into the broad green 
exp^anse of Faro Valleyf Gib said thoughtfully, “Running 
away.” 

“What?” asked Restibo, not hearing* him above the 
clatter of the engine. „ 

Gib didn’t ly^peat. Inst<5d<J^ he said slowly, speaking 
directly into Resdbo’s ear, “Something just occurred to me. 
I had the feeling last nigjit that something was chin- 
whiskered aboutf, Janiq’s disappearance. Certain ^ things 
didn't add up. Lii^.that telescope being fount! in MinA's 
Gap and the bloodhounds leading us in the opposite direc- 
tion. Her walking in the stream. And Ritchie disappearing 
at the same timq. 'Now Lowry is missing, too.” 
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What're you getting at? ” 

‘‘ That maybe it*s Janie running away, and not Lowry.” 

“ Who from? ArW why? ” 

” From Lowry,” Gib said. ” Suppose J^inie saw him kill 
Ritchie.” Restifto jerked aroun^ in his seat, staring at him. 
” Think about it a minute. Janie doesn’t wander the way 
most lost kids do. She rui^, ^d keeps on running — like 
somebody is after her. I found* Lowry the first night down 
in Devilgut, looking for something. He said it was Big Ben. 
Was it? And the telescope in Miner’s Gap that threw us off 
for so long, and might have throwij us off permanently 
except for the dogs. Suppose A w^s put there by Lowry for 
Just that reason while he went after Janie. He had the 
opportunity, tlie^rst night. And it seems to me now that 
he was pretty eag^r to go off on his own, didn’t even stop 
to sleep.” 

” You’re just guessing, Gib. You can’t even be sure it was 
Lowry wAo killed the old man.” 

"Yeah. But I am sure of one thing — both Janie and 
Lowry are still missing. You got a better answer? ” 

" No,” Restibo admitted, t” But I h^pe there is one. 
Lowry has a twenty-four hour^^head start on us.” 

" Yeah,” Gib agreed and they looked at each other bleakly. 
" We got to do more than just find Janie now. We got to 
f\nd her first.” 

They broke off conversation and began to scan the ground 
below. They ha^ crossed the width of Faro Valley and now 
skirted the base of Silver Pe^k, passing over the weathered 
scars which marked the old giAie shafts. G#b was leaning 
over to direct Copitas to ^aig altitude, rgmembering his 
intention to seek out the old Jndian woman Hemich-cha, 
when Restibo seized his arm. "Wfcat’s* that red 
thiftg? ” 

Gib tried to look, but the helicopter iad alrea*dy passed 
over the spot to which Restibo pointed.^ Without being told, 
Copitas swung the craft around in a wide circle, retracing 
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their flight. Both men peered intently below for another 

glimpse oIE what Restibo had seen. “ There I Restibo cried. 

Over near that patch of green.” 

Gib ^ut his field glasses to his eyes and Copitas skilfully 
hHd the Beach Puggy m(y.ionless above t^ie mountainside. 
Gib lowered the glasses, his expression stony. ” Let’s go 
down.” 

” What is it? ” Restibo sfiked anxiously, reaching for the 
binoculars. ** 

” It looks like a body.” Gib hesitated and, though he 
knew the answer al^eadj^, ^ut it like a question. ” What 
colour jacket was Janie wearing? ” 

” Red,” Restibo said unwillingly. ” Is that what 
I saw? ” 

” Yeah,” Gib muttered. ” I guess we lost the race.” 

The helicopter began to descend. 


Jerry McCurdy had made good time. He had slipped 
away from the other prisoners almost immediately upon 
halting at the m<futh of Devflgut, pausing only long enough 
to steal an extra canteen ol water. It had Taken him all 
night to cross the badlands, but he was blessed with a rare 
sense of direction and by mid-morning he was well into Faro 
\felley, headed rough? y north-east. His small frame, lean 
as a coyote, packed a surprising resc;;*ve of endurance 
and he was still buoyed up by the exhilaration of his 
escape. 

Some might consider that# he had merely exchanged a 
smaller prison f for a larger,# bu/ not Jerry McCurdy. The 
wilderness, did not aw,e or frighten him. An orphan, he had 
spent some yeirs-^-by court order — on a Colorado work 
farm for under-prMleged boys. The moral trzfinipg reefivedi 
there had not niSde any appreciable impression, but the 
physical training stqpd him in good stead now. He was at 
home , in rough country, unlike the bulk of his fellow 
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prisoners at the Honour Ranch, and he had no doubt as to 
his ability to master it. On the contrary, he ha*d quite a 
definite plan in mind. 

Dolores had brought him a map and he had fixed it firmly 
in his mind befdre destroying it. Relying on his memofy, 
McCurdy felt sure that he was headed for the county line. 
It was still a good many miles distant — perhaps two more 
days’ walk — but it was there add he would reach it. The 
supply 3f food in his pack was ample if he was frugal. As 
for water, well, it could always be found if one knew where 
to look. 

Ahead of him lay a sandy w^sli^ the bed of a stream. It 
was dry now, awaiting the winter rains. But farther up- 
stream, McCurfly»^limpsed the green tops of trees, cotton- 
woods, a sure sign of the presence of water, either on the 
surface or close beneath. One of his canteens was empty, the 
other woyld not last the d^. McCurdy began to follow the 
curving course of the stream bed. It was the logical course, 
anyway, since water usually sought the easiest route through 
the mountains. 

Two days, he thought, maytk even to morrow — and I’ll be 
in the next c<!Junty. What the?!? Well, he’d find a road that 
would lead him to a telephone and then a call to Dolores 
... Or perhaps he wouldn’t bother to call Dolores, at all. 
She’d been pretty reluctant to help fcim when he originally 
decided to crash put of the Honour Raitch. All that talk 
about maybe he shouldn’t, maybe he should serve his time 
and get a job . . . What a i)unch of crap! Now that he 
thought about it, he wonder<jd^f she had e\cn been on the 
highway waiting for him ^pst^ight. She Jiad some pretty 
funny ideas, so many women did, and maybe he’d be a sucker 
to trusf her again. There were »Iwgys»plen*y of other 
wolhen w]io 4iked the way he talked, thfife always had been. 
Why should he saddle himself with somtbo^y like her, par- 
ticularly in Mexico where he’d heard fhat the pickings were 
good? Still, there was something about 'Dolores that kind 
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of got under his skin, might as well admit it . . . Well, he 
didn’t haVe to decide now, anyway, plenty of time later on 
when . . . 

Something straeige caught his attention, breaking his train 
of* thought, and^he stared^ What the hell^i that? he asked 
himself, gazing at the tall yucca that stood like a grey spear 
on the bank of the wash. ,Frcrn the thin trunk fluttered a 
gay-coloured piece of cloth, like a small green pennant. 
Curious, McCurdy climbed up the sloping bank t6 investi- 
gate, thinking that perhaps the wind had impaled it upon 
one of the yucca stal^sS. But in that case where had it come 
from in the first place? 

The wind was not responsible, he discovered. The green 
streamer had been tied on the stalk, cluiytiP/, but definitely 
knotted. Funny thing to find out here, he thought. It 
hasn’t even begun to fade. Reminds me of . . . 

“ A hair ribbon,” he said alou4- “ A girl’s hair ybbon.” 

Until this moment, McCurdy had nearly forgotten the 
circumstances which accounted for his presence here. They’d 
been looking for a lost kid, a little girl — and he, of all per- 
sons, had found her trail. MIrCurdy looked around keenly, 
seeking other confirming evidence. He found^it. From the 
bank, he could gaze out across the sand and there, faintly 
evident, was the impress of small footprints. By God, the 
kid had come this wayr 

His excitement *ebbed as he realized his^position. ” What 
do I do now? ” he muttered. He held the key to the girl’s 
rescue — but did he dare reveal it? The knowledge was of 
no value unless he shared it. ,Yet that meant turning back, 
giving himself ^up, when fr^edpm was almost within his 
grasp. He ^couldn’t dp that) not for the sake of some brat 
he’d never seen.«» T^hal would be the sucker’s way,*iiot the 
way of Jerry McCurdy. 

He waliced ay^ay^a few steps, leaving tharibbon fluttering 
on the yucca, and halted irresolutely. ” Somebody else will 
find her,” he said aloud, as if in argument. But would they? 
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The search parties were miles behind. Perhaps they weren’t 
even headed in this direction. In that case, the 4ittle girl 
didn't have a chanca She'd already been lost a long time 
and maybe even now she . . . “Nol ” he exclaimed and 
slammed his fists^ together. “ She's not my worry. 'Wha^^d 
anybody ever do for me? *' 

Just the same, he continucjjl to stand there, glancing now 
and then at the green ribbon, it hung limply now, deserted 
even by^e breeze, as if it too had given up hope. McCurdy 
gritted his teeth angrily. Nobody’ll ever know, he told him- 
self; it was only an accident that I ha^ened to see it. But 
you did see it, the other part iff l«is imnd reminded him — 
and you’ll know . . . 

McCurdy tume^ around abruptly and strode back to the 
yucca. He unknotted the hair ribbon and shoved it in his 
pocket. Then, grim-faced, he turned back the way he had 
come. The crunch of his shoes on the sand seemed to mock 
him. Su?ker, sucker . . .*Shut up! he commanded them 
silently. You’re right, but I got to do it. At least, Dolores 
would probably approve, if that mattered to him. And 
there would be other opportur^ities, he’d s^e to that. 

He contini'ied to argue witl^ himself and, being thus en- 
grossed, did not spy the horseman until he was nearly upon 
him. McCurdy was so surprised at the sudden materializa- 
tion — he had confidently believed tfce search parties mijes 
away — that he nearly turned and ran. Atglance at the rifle 
across the saddle told him this would be an error. He forced 
a smile. " Hi,” he called. , 

The horseman’s body jerkeW, as if he ,had not seen 
McCurdy at all, although he was looking directly at him. 
He reined in his horse, whi?h hjd been proceeding only at a 
slow w#lk anyway, and sat staring/ at tlj^e min on foot. 
” Who are yoti? ” he inquired, almost in*j whisper. 

McCurfly narrowed his eyes. The hor^man, a ttill slender 
fellow in sweat-stained hiking clothes, was obviously not an 
official of any sort. Was it possible that he didn't recognize 
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McCurdy's own road camp uniform for what it was? Maybe 
there way still hope. McCurdy said cautiously, “ I'm look- 
ing for the kid that's lost. Got separrted from the others 
during the night. I don't know exactly what happened 

bi^t He stopped, puzzled, realizing that the other man 

wasn't even listeriing. 

‘‘ Where is she? " the man op the horse said, in the same 
whispering monotone. “ I Snow she's close, but I can’t find 
her. I've been looking for such a long time." 

" That's what I was going to tell you." McCurdy drew 
forth the green ribbon. "I found this about a half-mile 
back on the bank of^ the^ri\#jr bed. Footprints, too, going 
upstream." 

The horseman took the ribbon and foncjlqd it slowly as if 
he enjoyed the feel of it. McCurdy, watching him closely, 
said, " I would have followed it up myself, but I thought I’d 
better come back — hey, watch it I " He had to scramble 
aside to avoid being trampled as^the other man spurred his 
horse forward. He seemed to have forgotten McCurdy's 
existence. He mumbled, " I'll get her this time,” but he 
appeared to be sppaking to himself only. 

McCurdy extricated himself from the m^tnzanita and 
watched the horseman ride out of sight. What do you think 
of that? he asked himself, and couldn't find an answer. Any- 
way, it had worked oi#/. better than he could have hoped. 
He had done thet right thing and the girl would be okay 
now. As for himself, well, there was nothing stopping him 
from going on about his business, Jerry McCurdy felt good 
about everything. 


" It's Hefiiich-^ha," (Jib said, gently turning over Che tiny 
figure. "Shot in tj^fe back." 

" Seems'to be Lo^vry's trademark,” Restibo agrefcd grimly. 
" It's going to fie a pleasure to take him in.” 

Yet despite the bleak pity they felt for the old woman. 
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Struck down without warning, each was conscious of relief, 
also. Gib put it into words. “ She was old and she wanted 
to die here on Silver J^eak. It could have been Janie.** 

“ It still might be,** Restibo reminded him. Where do 
we go from herei** 

They had to shout to make thflemselves <heard above the 
roar of the helicopter. Lacking a flat place to land, it 
hovered just above their headi, ijjfe rope ladder dangling like 
an anch^. Copitas peered down at them curiously. 

“ We’re catching up,” Gib said. ” The body’s still 
warm.” 

” The sun could account for t’^au Itl,a hot day.” 

” No, Hemich-cha was shot by mistake. Lowry thought 
she was Janie, because of the red jacket. So it had to happen 
by daylight — whei> it was light enough for Lowry to see 
some distance.” Gib indicated the soft ground that had 
been churned by a horse’s hooves. ” By now, Lowry knows 
it wasn't Jinie.” 

” He knows something else. He's on the right track. The 
jacket proves it.” 

” Yeah. It’s just a question who gets to her first.” Gib 
rose. ” Give jjie your pistol. I m going to need it.” 

“You figuring on splitting dp?” 

“ I want you to get back to the posse as fast as that thing 
will fly. Start picking up search teajps — you can probably 
carry about six men to a load. Set theiji down in a line 
across the other eitd of Faro Valley and have them proceed 
towards me. A damn shame we can’t fly the horses, too, but 
I think we’ll be able to corne^^ Lowry between your men 
and me.” 

“You going after Lowry oh foot?” Rdstibo objected. 
“He’s gpt a horse and a head start. ^•Better sti^ik with the 
helicopter, G^b, or you’ll never catch up?” 

“I can’f follow a trail from the air.* ^ Once Lowry gets 
under the trees, I’d never see him. Let me have the gun.” 
Reluctantly, Restibo gave him the shtti t-barrelled revolver. 
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“ I got one thing in my favour. 1*11 be trailing a horse while 
Lowry is* trying to follow a small child. 1 think I got a 
chance.** 

** How about Ijier? ** Restibo asked, nodding at the dead 
w<^man.^ 

'* Later on, well bury her here on the mountain, the way 
she wanted it. But right now,^ we*ve got to think about the 
living.** 

'* Good luck,** Restibo said and shook Gib*s hand quickly. 
He scrambled up the rope ladder. At the door of the heli- 
copter, he called, “Wait a minute,*’ and then dropped a 
handie-talkie which 'Git* caught. “So you can keep in 
touch,** he shouted. “ If you need us, and we’re in hearing 
range . . .’* The rotor blades spun more fiercely and the 
Beach Buggy began to rise. It swung 'away to the west 
and Gib was alone on the mountain, except for the dead 
woman. 

He slung the handie-talkie ovdf his shoulder. So you can 
keep in touch, Restibo had said. But Gib knew better. The 
electronic device could conquer space, but it could not 
conquer time, and time wasi4iow the vital factor. Beyond 
the shimmering blue haze into which the helicopter had dis- 
appeared lay help, great quantities of it. But it was there 
and he was here — he and Lowry and Janie. The next hour 
belonged to the three o'' them alone. More exactly, to him— j- 
since Janie’s and^Lowry’s roles were already set. All that 
had gone before was merely the overture to this final hour. 
The fate of Janie Cooper, that had been the property of so 
many hands during the pas two days, now rested squarely 
in his own. Her life hinged on what he did or failed to do. 
He was content that it should be so, finding in the know- 
ledge justiffcatio;^ of h’s existence. 

He said a prayer^ short and to the point. “ Don’t let me 
make any*mistakes ’* 

The horse’s tVail led north, down the slope of Silver Peak 
towards the dry bed o’f the little Sweetwater River. Clutch- 
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ing his borrowed pistol, Gib began to follow it at a rapid trot. 


The breeze at her back seemed to encourage her to keep 
walking. “ Nic«^ breeze — help me along.” She spoke alc]^d 
occasionally to remind herself of what shd was doing. The 
sunlight was making everything dance so that she often 
had to rub her squinting eyes, lihe didn’t know how far she 
had cowie since leaving the fork in the trail, but to her 
numbing legs it felt like miles. And, so far, she had dis- 
covered nothing to indicate that she was on the right track. 
Nor on the wrong track, eitheni She kfcpt plodding forward, 
hoping that at any minute she would glimpse something — 
she was past c^yen trying to imagine what — that would 
reassure her. ^ 

” The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want . . .” 

She walked almost continually among trees now, alders 
and cottAnwoods and livVoaks. The forest was broken 
infrequently by clearings filled with river grass, brown in 
the September heat, but evidence of the stream that occasion- 
ally passed this way. There |vere other. jigns that she fol- 
lowed a wateycourse, too. Here and there lay a quiet pool, 
shallow and scummy, mirroring the cliffs which thrust up 
sharply on either side. 

The ground gradually rose as she *ipntinued upstream ajid 
she paused oftener to rest. At one of her tops, she had gone 
off without the wdven bag, her food supply — but by the time 
she remembered she was too lired to turn back. More than 
physical fatigue was wearing h^r down; she.^was staggering 
under an increasingly heavy burden of hopelessness. Each 
time she halted Janie found it ^arder to rise and go. How 
much nicer it would be simply to li^* wher^e sht? was, doing 
nothing but jvait and wait. Though sli^ didn’t realize it — 
and wouldn’t have understood it if somepne had been there 
to put it into words — Janie was dangerously close to losing 
her will to live. Fear had sustaineef* her, and then hope. 

o 
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Now both were drained away and a terrible weariness had 

crept intd their place. 

“ Daddy? ** 

No, there was ^ no one there, after all. A sob wracked 
Janie’s dry mouth. It was getting hard remember her 
home and her parents as goals that she would eventually 
reach. They now seemed^ as^ remote in her past as her 
baby teeth. She could scarcely remember an existence that 
was not bounded by the endless wilderness. Only aK^nstinct 
stronger than conscious will kept her stumbling forward. 

She came at last to the end of the stream bed. She gazed 
dumbly for a while' Ijefo^e She sank down abruptly under 
the crushing disappointment. 

With the stream bed ended the raving. #»The tall cliffs 
had closed together, blocking her way. “She was in a box 
canyon. On three sides, the rugged walls reared up hundreds 
of feet over her dazed head, an insurmountable barrier for 
anyone but a skilled climber. 

She had taken the wrong path, after all. She would have 
to go back. 

“Mummy! Plj»ase! ’* 

The anguished echo of hef own voice surp#»ised her and 
she put her hand over her mouth. She sat there, whimper- 
ing. A trickle of water, summer’s remnant of winter’s falls, 
splashed its way from^jome unknown channel above over 
the eroded rock f5ce of the cliffs to feed the small pond at 
her feet. It, too, had come a long way to end here in the 
prison of the canyon. She knew then that she could go no 
farther. She gr>ve up fightiLg^ 

“ Now I lay r^e down to slpep . . .’’ 

She fell over on the groiyid, lace down beside the pool. 
Exhaustion ^clain^d her at last and Janie slid away into the 
blessed peace of foijgetfulness. 


Calvin Lowry, too, had nearly reached the end of his 
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endurance. But he possessed one great advantage over his 
quarry: he did not have to depend upon his o\^n legs to 
carry him. In a sense, he did rjot even have to depend upon 
his own will. Once headed up the canyqn, his horse con- 
tinued to plod forward without any directions from Its rider. 
Lowry sat slack in the saddle, eyes staring*blankly ahead. 

He was in a state of shock-^close to mental collapse. The 
discovery of his mistake, that ht had killed the wrong per- 
son, ha(!Neft him dazed. He moved now in a strange sort of 
dream from which reality had fled. A stubborn instinct kept 
him pursuing Janie Cooper’s trail, but he had nearly for- 
gotten why he did so. Lowry •re2ilize3*vagiiely that it was 
somehow important that he find the child and kill her, yet 
the reasons for# this action eluded him. Only by ridding 
himself of Janie could he find peace. It was as if, by some 
strange reversal, she pursued him. 

“ Find her soon,” he mumbled. ” Find her and kill her.” 

He no longer felt consciously tired. He had a detached, 
floating feeling in which it seemed that his sensations no 
longer occupied his body. It was as if there were two Calvin 
Lowrys, only one of which ^fas carried ^by the plodding 
horse, while t!te other watched Jrom somewhere far removed, 
a disinterested spectator. 

He continued to ride on, up the faint trail that Janie had 
left in the dry creek-bed, while on e^her side the cliffs ri^e 
higher and higher and, above him, the frees closed in to 
obscure the sky. to wry began to become obsessed with the 
worry that he would not recqgnize Janie when he saw her. 
Desperately, he cudgelled his^iitmory to recall her appear- 
ance, but all that rose before ^im was the face of his wife, 
tearful and reproachful. 

”Go »way,” he told her, but the lesion 4 )ersiSted. ” Go 
awa^l ” he soieamed. He flung up his r/Qe and fired at her. 

The shot, its noise compressed by *he canybn walls, 
startled him back into something approaching rationality. 
He looked about him, bewildered. ’Whert was he? What 
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was he doing? He found that his horse had stopped in a 
tiny clearing as if awaiting some further command. Looking 
up, Lowry realized why. The rock waflls closed in ahead of 
him, just beyond the next stand of timber. He had reached 
ttoe end of the trail. 

Slowly, his numbed mind reacted to this knowledge. The 
end of the trail for him i^neayt the end of the trail for his 
quarry, also. He regarded* the ground and noted the bent 
grass that marked her passage, a wavering pith that 
disappeared into the trees. She was there, waiting for 
him. ^ 

Lowry drew a detp bAatft of anticipation and kicked his 
mount viciously with his boot heels. The horse indignantly 
leaped forward, nearly unseating him. /i-He held tight to 
the saddlehorn with one trembling hand while the other 
clutched his rifle. They entered the trees. They passed a 
stagnant pool, another . . . anc^ then Lowry jerked hard on 
the reins. Obediently, his horse halted. Lowry stared down, 
scarcely able to believe. 

On the ground beside the final pool fed by the trickle of 
the stream lay the small difhevelled figure of a child, face 
down, her head pillowed ongher arms. He hard found her at 
last. 

Janie was not aware of her enemy's presence. Defenceless 
before him, she did ndi stir and for a moment Lowry fancied 
that she was alreSdy dead. But then he marked her shallow 
breathing. 

His gaze still upon her, Lowry dismounted. The horse 
freed of its rider, wanderdfl,off a few paces and began to 
drink from th^ pool. Lowr^v d|d not notice. He continued 
to stare down at the unconscious child as if mesmerized. 
Then, slowly, be raised his rifle. 


Gib Scott, moving at a hurried jog, had reached the base 
of the mountain when he glimpsed a movement in the 
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chaparral ahead of him. The horse track* that he followed 
was so fresh that he believed momentarily that he had 
caught up with Low|y. Triuijiphantly, he shouted Lowry’s 
name and leaped forward, his pistol poised. 

An instant l»ter, he discovered his mistake. 'He h^d 
flushed a stranger, a small man "in overaHs, on foot. The 
other man was as surprised as Gib, and obviously panic- 
stricken as well. He cast ^nf frightened glance at the 
ranger is-garing down on him and turned to run. Then he 
apparently decided that flight would be useless and swung 
around to confront his pursuer. 

Hello,” he greeted Gib, trying to^sirnile. ” Gosh, am I 
glad to see you 1 ” 

” Is that wh^^^you started to run away? ” 

” I guess I’m a Tittle confused. I was out with one of the 

search parties and somehow I got separated from ” 

” You mean you’re the prisoner who went over the hill. 
I recognfte the clothes.” • 

” Okay,” the little man admitted with a shrug. ” No use 
arguing with a gun. I’m McCurdy. This just isn’t my day, 
I guess. You going to take mj in? ” 

” You can ^ait,” Gib told him. ” Right now I'm after a 
little girl. You seen anything* of her? ” 

McCurdy hesitated, narrowing his eyes shrewdly. ” May- 
be yes, maybe no.” 

“What’s that mean?” 

“ You do me a favour, I do you a favour. You’re no cop, 
are you? Well, if you sortjof forget where you saw me, I 
might be able to tell you somj^hing.” ^ 

“ Listen to me,” Gib said Retween his teeth. ” I’m in no 
mood to bargain with you.® Yoy talk and tafk fast, or I’ll put 
a bulle# in your leg and leave you hjjire fo^somtfbody else to 
fin€. Which way do you want it? ” 

His feAcity was so genuine that Mcdiydy paled. He held 
up his hands as if to ward off the threatened bullet. ” Okay, 
okay,” he said rapidly. “ I’ll talk. 1 found the kid's hair 
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ribbon back there ** — he gestured along the trail behind him 
— “ and her tracks too, going up the old river bed.*’ 

Gib said thickly, “ And yoi^ were rui^fiing off without tell- 
ing anybody. For two cents, I’d shoot you anyway.” 

I wasn’t I ” McCurdy cried plaintively. “I turned 
around and came back. Sure, I was trying to dodge you, 
but I’d already told the other iellow all about it, and why 
shouldn’t I ” 

” What other fellow? ” 

” The guy on the horse, the tall fellow. I gave him the 
hair ribbon, just ask him if I didn’t.” 

” My God! ” Gibclhis|iered. ” You told Lowry where to 
find her! ” 

” Sure,” McCurdy agreed triumphantly •/’ You see, you 
got no reason to be so rough on me.” * 

” How long ago was this? ” 

” Twenty minutes, half-hour. I got no watch. The way 
he took off, he’s probably found her by now.” •McCurdy 
nodded, vindicated. ” She’ll be all right. Hey;r where you 
going? ” 

Gib was already past him,^headed along the trail aJs^st 
as he could move. ” What about me? ” McCurdy yelled after 
him, but he did not pause to reply. What McCurdy did now 
didn’t matter; whether he continued to run towards the drag- 
nej. in the next count]^ or awaited for Thoreau’s posse tq 
apprehend him was of small concern, since the result would 
inevitably be the same. McCurdy had pldyed his unwitting 
part, whether for good or evil was still to be decided, and it 
was now finished. 

Panting, Gib reached the bank of the Little Sweetwater at 
last. He had not bothered, to follow the hoof prints any 
longer, but* now^he di,scovered them again — and mother 
trail besides. Stretching away up the dry river bed wjre 
the unmistakable irppressions of small feet. They vanished 
up the canyon— Bonita Canyon it was called — and close 
beside them marched *the deeper imprints of horse’s hooves. 
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Gib did not hesitate. He plunged dow%i the shallow bank 
and set off up Bonita Canyon at a dead run, his own booted 
feet making a thirc^ trail in the sandy ground. 

He had reached the first gAve of trees when he heard the 
shot in the di.^ance. 


Lowry came slowly out oTkt^fe grove into the clearing, his 
rifle dragging, behind him in one hand like a forgotten rud- 
der. He stumbled a little as if walking in his sleep and his 
face was pale. His horse, its reins trailing, wandered after 
him and, when he halted, b^ai^ to tjjjunch placidly on the 
dry grass. 

In the micj^le of the clearing a large boulder lay, half- 
buried in the stJbam bed. Lowry sat down upon its smooth 
summit and fumbled his cigarettes from his shirt pocket. His 
fingers shook so much that he had difficulty in selecting one 
from tW? battered pack clhd even more difficulty in lighting 
it. Even then, he did not smoke it. When he raised his 
head to inhale, his gaze went back to the trees he had just 
left and he abruptly buried ^his face in his hands. 

“Why?"^he murmured in anguish. What's happened 
to me? ” 

His eyes closed, he relived the moments just past as he 
had stood over the unconscious ch^d. He saw himself raise 
the rifle barrel, steady it on the back of^her head, his fmger 
close against th<? trigger. . . 

And then, at the last instant, he had not been able to do 
His finger had waited for*tj^e brain's command, and had 
waited in vain. He had Aood there for •what seemed an 
eternity, lacking|||^y,^^' slightest contraction of muscle tcp 
send 4he buljet on its w^, while hi§ will faltered 

and his vi^oixbiuiTed. Finally, the rifle liad been too heavy 
to hold*and he had let it sink to the ^ound. Why? 

Lowry didn't know. He had believed#hiraself prepared 
for this ultimate moment. He had fong ago convinced him-* 
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self that Janie muit die, and had hunted her down relent- 
lessly for this end. It was the logical answer. But he was 
too exhausted to summon up the flare of. hate and anger in 
which he had killed Ritchie, nor could he recover the thrill 
of panic when he Had first shot at the distant ^vatching child. 
'I’his unconscious Janie at Ifis feet was no far-off spot of red 
in his rifle sights. She was here,^ a human presence in whom 
he would be forced to watch th<rterrible mechanics of dying, 
his bullet splintering her head, her eyes and moutji*’ flying 
open at the impact . . . and he would see her bleed. The 
vision made him retch. He had turned away and 
left her. 

The moment had come, logic had failed him. He had 
betrayed himself. 

IVe got to think it out, he told himself ^lesperately, con- 
scious this time — as he had not been before — that sanity was 
slipping away from him. IVe always been able to think 
things out before, that’s what nfade me better iSian the 
others. Think, you damn failure! He sought avenues of 
escape, any course but the obvious one of returning to the 
grove which he knew he could pever do again. Perhaps she’s 
already dead. She didn’t move and maybe . . But she 
breathed, the other half of reason reminded him. It isn’t 
that easy. You’ve got to do something, it’s up to you. 

“ Why? ” he asked alopd. “ Why do I have to do anything . 
at all? ” He grasped at the idea eagerly. What if, instead, 
he did nothing but simply ride away? Wh6 would ever find 
her? Who would ever know? Janie was obviously close to 
death from exhaustion and exf>osurc. Another day, perhaps 
even another few hours, would finish her, sparing him from 
the task at which he had bajked.*- Omission was infinitely 
easier than commission.^^ 

Lowry scrambled tft his feet, grasping for his horse s reifls. 
As he did so, he noticed the smoke curling up froili among 
the river grass. ^ He had failed to extinguish his unused 
cigarette. Where it hd’d fallen, the brown grass was begin- 
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ning to smoulder. Automatically, Lowry ^moved to stamp 
out the incipient fire. Then he hesitated, watching the fire 
grow slowly in intefisity at Ij^s feet. It began to move, 
spreading insidiously across the tinder-dry, weeds. Fanned 
by the breeze, tke. blaze grew larger, creeping towards t^e 
grove where Janie Cooper lay. * • 

Lowry backed off a few naces and stood staring at the 
kindling fire. This was the answer he had sought, supplied 
not by Togic but by accident. The dry forest would embrace 
the flam.es eagerly, offering itself — and all that lay within it 
— as fuel. Already, the fire was spreading to the low sumac 
bushes, soon it would rise to tl#e ftreesffin immense funeral 
pyre for Janie Cooper. Simply by letting nature take its 
course, he would he free at last, without any conscious action 
on his part at all. It had been taken out of his hands, 
Lowry thought gratefully. He really had nothing to do 
with what would happen now. 

His hdl-se whinnied ne%ously as the heat grew more 
intense, straining against the reins its master held. Lowry 
paid no attention. ^With rapt contemplation, he watched 
the flames lick higher until th<jy reached lower branches 
of the oak trefs. 


*. His legs ached and his lungs burr»ed, but Gib Scott k^pt 
running. Yet though he moved rapidly wp the sandy wash, 
his mind easily outdistanced his feet, trying to picture what 
lay ahead. He knew the shojv^down was imminent, since the' 
three of them were in a box jranyon. But^what form the 
showdown would take, Gib di^ not know. The distant rifle 
shot had not been repeated and he didn't want to think of 
what tltis might portend. He prayerf that ^e stfll might not 
befoo late— «nd continued to run. 

Then abruptly he halted as, from the^orest ah'bad, a new 
sound reached his ears. It was the clatter ot horse's hooves, 
coming towards him at a gallop. Gib planted himself in the 
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middle of the trail and raised his pistol with grim determina- 
tion. Lowry was not going to pass. 

The horse appeared, careening into view through the 
screen of trees. Wild-eyed,^ ears back, it pounded madly 
down upon him*, obviously in the grip of«elementai panic. 
The reins streamed out bdiside its body like a pennant. But 
the saddle was empty; the beast carried no rider in its head- 
long flight. 

Gib dodged aside as the horse thundered past hjm, barely 
avoiding the flying hooves. A moment later, the animal was 
gone down the canyon, the sounds of its frenzied passage 
dying away. It had^jeeij Lfiwry’s horse, Gib realized, as he 
scrambled to his feet — but where was Lowry? What had 
happened to make the horse, a veteran moynt, stampede in 
such a manner? 

Like an answer to his question, the acrid scent of smoke 
came to his nostrils . . , and he knew. The ever-present 
nightmare had become reality.^ The forest wzte on fire. 
Through accident or design, Lowry had set the torch to Gib’s 
precious dominion. Swiftly, automatically, he unslung the 
handie-talkie on his back. There was still time — if the heli- 
copter was withifi range of tiis signal. If tlje report went 
out now, without delay, the liircraft could bring deputies to 
curb the blaze before it became a catastrophe. 

He swore, trying ty. bring in a signal. There was n^ 
answering call. Jle whirled towards the mouth of the can- 
yon . . . and then he halted. 

Somewhere at the end of the canyon was Janie Cooper. 
For her too, there could be ^jio*delay. But he could not save 
both. It was the forest or tht child. The dilemma which 
he had once inrfagined, but Jiad •never expected to confront, 
was here. ^The choia^’ was his, and his alone. Jhe may 
already be dead ! . remember the shot . . . ^ve whattyou 
can . . . o 

With a strantjlea curse that sounded like a sob, Gib flung 
the handie-talkie ^wafy. He began to run again, up the can- 
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yon towards the unseen fire. Overhead h^ heard the cries of 
fleeing birds. A fox scampered past, blind to his presence. 
A bounding rabbit J;iit against his belly, flopped scrabbling 
aside. The smoke thickened,* sharpened as he ran until at 
last, breaking iato a small clearing, he could see the source. 
On the other side of the open #pace, th* flames dancea in 
scarlet hysteria, soared upwards, mounting the trees to the 
sky. 

More ihan the fire barred his way. Amid the swirling grey 
smoke, Gib glimpsed the figure of a man, a tall man whose 
once-handsome face held an expression of demoniac glee as 
he contemplated his handiweyk# scarcely recognized 

him as the debonair professor he had known. The flames 
reflecting redly from his fanatical face, Calvin Lowry 
resembled the D<^il standing in the midst of his self-created 
Hell. 

Lowry discovered Gib at the same instant. “ Go back I 
he screaAed above the crSckle of the flames. “ Don't come 
any closer! " 

Where is she? ” Gib yelled. “ Where’s Janie? ” 

"You’re too late! ’’ Lowry shouted, brandishing his rifle 
towards the Jplazing trees. " Xou can’t save her now! I’ve 
won! I’ve beaten you all! ”• His reason completely gone, 
he capered about in a frenzy of triumph, oblivious to the 
searing heat that beat upon both ^jien. "I did it! I^did 
it! ’’ 

Gib experienedW such a surge of hatred for the man before 
him, the callous author of needless death and now senseles# 
destruction, that his vision furred. A voice he did not 
recognize as his own croaked? " Get out of nfy way! ’’ 

"Get back! ’’ Lowry shtielSjd in alarm lind flung up his' 
rifle. » You can’t have her! She belongs to the fire! Get 
baick — or I’U kill you, too! 

Gib pfid no heed. He charged across^he clearing, scarcely 
believing even in the face of Lowry’s maftiacal behaviour 
that he would actually shoot, and uotVeaUy caring. All that 
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seemed important now was the knowledge that Janie, still 
alive, lay* somewhere beyond the barrier of the flames. 
Lowry existed not as a threat to his-own safety, but to 
Janie’s. One way or another^ he must be hurled aside. 

pe saw the rifle buck against Lowry’s sho#ilder and heard 
the bullet whine past his fite, but felt no fear. One way or 
another . . . He squeezed the trigger of his borrowed pistol, 
once, twice, three times. driven backwards by the 

impact of the bullets at close range, tumbled down, into the 
smouldering ashes of the clearing. The path was open. 

Except for the fire. Gib threw the pistol aside and 
whipped out his hand^LercHc/. Taking a deep breath of the 
smoky air, he held the cloth against his mouth and nose and 
plunged into the reddish-white wall. Thf» roaring heat 
seared him to the bone, striking from all sfdcs with the fury 
of a million whips. His momentum carried him through 
the first sheet of flames, to the bank of a small pond. He 
threw himself headlong into the v^ater, rolling ovei^nd over 
to absorb the pool’s relative coolness. But he did not linger. 
Immediately, he sprang up, lunging forward while the water 
on his body and clothes dri^d and turned to steam. His 
chest cried out for air, his skin was on fire, his^eyes felt as if 
they were cooking in their so^kets as he peered ahead, seek- 
ing some glimpse of the child. Where is she? he implored 
de^erately. Help me It 

He found, instoad, a second pool and fell into it, then 
scrambled up on hands and knees and fihally staggered to 
•iiis feet to keep moving ahead, almost by instinct. Abruptly, 
he was granted a reprieve. T^'he heat, though still immense, 
seemed to lessen ever so slig^ly. Squinting around, Gib 
discovered that his wild das^ hid outdistanced the flames. 
But only foif a mpment^* They crackled close behind* him, a 
menacing promise tLat he had not escaped th^ir embrawie, 
moving more rapidjy as every passing second ihertased the 
fire’s size. He realized despairingly that time, too, was being 
burned away. He |COuld not stand a second passage through 
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the inferno. And he still had not found her. A terrible 
blackness like night, compounded of smoke and failing con- 
sciousness, was closing in upon him. 

And then, when it seemed tKat he could go no farther, he 
saw her. She iw outstretched on the ground beside the final 
pool where the cliffs closed in id end th« canyon. He ftad' 
found her at last. 

Stumbling, choking her Ai^e, Gib lurched towards the 
sprawled figure and fell across her, while the flames bellowed 
close behind. She did not move or reply and for one des- 
pairing instant he believed himself too late after all, that 
she was dead. But then, cloy ^y anguished face, one 
small hand twitched convulsively. Janie was alive! 

He summoi^d up his last reserve of strength. Scooping 
her limp body against his chest, Gib reeled forward into the 
pond. He clamped his hand over her nose and mouth and 
squatted down, letting the waters close over them. The 
largest (JE the pools was ftd by the waterfall trickle; it was 
also the deepest, nearly four feet at the centre. And, though 
grass-choked and slimy, it was to Gib at this moment a 
blessed sanctuary. 

Janie beg^n to struggle wejikly in his*grasp, seeking oxy- 
gen, but he held her firmly beneath the surface as long as he 
dared. When at last he raised both their heads into the air, 
the flames were directly above then^ waiting to pounce. He 
loosed his grip on her face, pried her mputh open. Strang- 
ling, coughing, Jinie tried to fight free from his imprisoning 
arms. 

"Breathe! " he shouted *iij her ear. "Breathe, Janie! " 
He squeezed her narrow cflest. Though ?till unconscious, 
she seemed to understand. Sj^e sucked iif a greedy breath# 
Gib pulled her down into the watf^ once mone. 

He didnit know how many times th#v Repeated the action, 
the long moments beneath the surface, the quick gulp of 
searing, sooty, life-giving air, and d€wn» into the depths 
again. The air immediately abo^e th^ pool was barely ‘ 
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breathable, but Ifne very heat that threatened them in the 
dead-end fcanyon was forcing the fatal strangling smoke to 
boil up away from them in the giant ryitural chimney. He 
lost track of time in this w^rd world of water and flame. 
But finally, when on one occasion they s^uufaced, it seemed 
to Gib that something had changed. The redness was fad- 
ing away, to be replaced by grey and black. His dazed mind 
struggled to assimilate thf^ «>formation until finally he 
understood. The fire had passed over them. They had 
been spared. 

Hugging Janie to him, Gib crawled on to the sandy bank. 
It was still hot, and the^w^eds only ashes remained, grisly 
evidence of the holocaust that had swept by. But the breeze 
which had fanned the blaze was now busy clearing away the 
smoke and he could sec the tortured skelAons of trees that 
stood in the midst of a carpet of black. 

He made the vast effort required to rise to his feet and, 
cradling the little girl against hfe chest, began tfc stagger 
down the canyon, away from the fire. The debris, still 
smouldering, burned his feet even through his boots, but Gib 
scarcely noticed. He was filled with the wonderful sensation 
of life. Not only himself, but Janie, still liy?d. He had 
taken on man and wilder nes^ and fire besides, and he had 
beaten them all. 

He came finally to t^e clearing and saw the untouched 
greenery beyond, ^ poignant contrast to the desolation 
among which he stood. Behind him, the fire raged on, 
riieated of human life perhaps, but still unvanquished. Yet 
the fire had its problems, tpo. Like Janie, it was now 
trapped in the box canyon, at Ifeast for as long as the breeze 
held. With a litMe luck, it igighfeven burn itself out with 
no further damage. Ins any case, the posse was on i^s way 
and, between them, <hey should be able to seUJe the fife. 
As if in agreement, rie heard faintly in the distance ^he roar 
of the helicopter^rawing steadily closer. 

He looked down at the unconscious face in the crook of his 
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elbow. Let the fire burn, he thought. I got her back and 
that’s what matters. Trees will grow again; a huntan being 
comes but once. An^ gazing tenderly at Janie Cooper, Gib 
saw her not as another man's^ child, but ^ as his own, the 
daughter that hm would some day have himself. •He and 
Alys. I hope she^s just like youT,” he murmured. 

Janie stirred in his arms. Her eyes drifted open and she 
stared up at him blankly. ^Ijjfcn, incredibly, she smiled. 
“ Hi," sh<i whispered. 

To move his seared face at all was agony, but Gib could 
not repress his answering grin. " Hi," he told her huskily. 
" Hi, Janie." 



